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PREFACE 


PUBLIC attention was first drawn to the Paston 
Letters in the year 1787, when there issued from the 
press two quarto volumes with a very lengthy title, 
setting forth that the contents were original letters 
written ‘by various persons of rank pirst publication 
and consequence’ during the reigns of of the Letters. 

Henry vi., Edward i1v., and Richard au, The 
materials were derived from autographs in the 
possession of the Editor, a Mr. Fenn, of East 
Dereham, in Norfolk, who was well enough known 
in society as a gentleman of literary and anti- 
quarian tastes, but who had not at that time attained 
any great degree of celebrity. Horace Walpole 
had described him, thirteen years before, as ‘a 
smatterer in antiquity, but a very good sort of man.’ 
What the great literary magnate afterwards thought of 
him we are not informed, but we know that he took 
a lively interest in the Paston Letters the moment 
they were published. He appears, indeed, to have 
given some assistance in the progress of the work 
through the press. On its appearance he expressed 
himself with characteristic enthusiasm :—‘ The letters 
of Henry vi.’s reign, etc., are come out, and zo me 
make all other letters not worth reading. I have 
gone through one volume, and cannot bear to be 
writing when I am so eager to be reading.... 
There are letters from a// my acquaintance, Lord 
Rivers, Lord Hastings, the Earl of Warwick, whom 
I remember still better than Mrs. Strawbridge, though 
she died within these fifty years. What antiquary 
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would be answering a letter from a living countess, 
when he may read one from Eleanor Mowbray, 
Duchess of Norfolk ??? 

So wrote the great literary exquisite and virtuoso, 
the man whose opinion in those days was life or 
death to a young author or a new publication. And 
in spite of all that was artificial and affected in his 
character,—in spite even of the affectation of pre- 
tending a snobbish interest in ancient duchesses— 
Walpole was one of the fittest men of that day to 
aie appreciate such a publication. Miss 

was . 

thought of then Hannah More was less easily pleased, 
by abi. and she no doubt was the type of many 
other readers. The letters, she declared, were quite 
barbarous in style, with none of the elegance of their 
supposed contemporary Rowley. They might perhaps 
be of some use to correct history, but as letters and 
fine reading, nothing was to be said for them.? It 
was natural enough that an age which took this view 
of the matter should have preferred the forgeries of 
Chatterton to the most genuine productions of the 
fifteenth century. The style of the Paston Letters, 
even if it had been the most polished imaginable, of 
course could not have exhibited the polish of the 
eighteenth century, unless a Chatterton had had some 
hand in their composition. 

Yet the interest excited by the work was such that 
General interest the editor had no reason to complain of 
inthe work. its reception. The Paston Letters were 
soon in everybody’s hands. The work, indeed, 
appeared under royal patronage, for Fenn had got 
leave beforehand to dedicate it to the King as ‘the 
avowed patron’ of antiquarian knowledge. This 
alone had doubtless some influence upon the sale; 
but the novel character of the publication itself must 
have excited curiosity still more. A whole edition 
was disposed of in a week, and a second edition called 


1 Walpole's Letters (Cunningham’s ed.), ix. 92. 
2 Roberts's Memoirs of Hannah More, ii. 50, 
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for, which, after undergoing some little revision, 
with the assistance of Mr. George Steevens, the 
Shakspearian editor, was published the same year. 
Meanwhile, to gratify the curious, the original ms. 
letters were deposited for a time in the Library of the 
Society of Antiquaries; but the King having expressed 
a wish to see them, Fenn sent them to Buckingham 
Palace, then called the Queen’s Palace, requesting 
that, if they were thought worthy of a place in the 
Royal Collection, His Majesty would be pleased to 
accept them. ‘They were accordingly, it would seem, 
added to the Royal Library ; and as an acknowledg- 
ment of the value of the gift, Fenn was summoned 
to Court, and received the honour of knighthood. 

But the two volumes hitherto published by Fenn 
contained only a small selection out of a pretty 
considerable number of original letters of the same 
period in his possession. The reception these two 
volumes had met with now encouraged him to make 
a further selection, and he announced with his second 
edition that another series of the Letters was in 
preparation, which was to cover the same period as 
the first two volumes, and to include also the reign 
of Henry vu. Accordingly a third and fourth 
volume of the work were issued together in the year 
1789, containing the new letters down to the middle 
of Edward 1v.’s reign. <A fifth and concluding 
volume, bringing the work down to the end of 
Henry vu.’s reign, was left ready for publication at 
Sir John Fenn’s death in 1794, and was published 
by his nephew, Mr. Serjeant Frere, in 1823. 

Of the original mss. of these letters and their 
descent, Fenn gives but a brief account 
in the preface to his first volume, which 
we will endeavour to supplement with additional 
facts to the best of our ability. The letters, it will 
be seen, were for the most part written by or to 
particular members of the family of Paston in Norfolk. 
Here and there, it is true, are to be found among 


The mss. 
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them State papers and other letters of great interest, 
which must have come to the hands of the family 
through some indirect channel; but the great 
majority are letters distinctly addressed to persons 
of the name of Paston, and in the possession of the 
Pastons they remained for several generations. In 
the days of Charles 1. the head of the family, Sir 
Robert Paston, was created Earl of Yarmouth; but 
his son William, the second bearer of the title, having 
got into debt and encumbered his inheritance, 
finally died without male issue, so that his title 
became extinct. While living in reduced circum- 
stances, he appears to have parted with a portion of 
his family papers, which were purchased by the great 
antiquary and collector, Peter Le Neve, Norroy 
King of Arms. Le Neve was a Norfolk man, 
possessed of considerable estates at Witchingham 
and elsewhere in the county; and he made it a 
special object to collect Mss. and records relating to 
Norfolk and Suffolk. Just before his death in 1729 
he made a will,! by which he bequeathed his mss. 
to the erudite Dr. Tanner, afterwards Bishop of 
St. Asaph’s, and Thomas Martin of Palgrave; but this 
bequest was subject to the condition that within a 
year after his death they should ‘ procure a good and 
safe repository in the Cathedral Church of Norwich, 
or in some other good and public building in the 
said city’ for their preservation, the object being to 
make them at all times accessible to those who 
wished to consult them. The condition, however, 
was not fulfilled, and the bequest would naturally 
have become null; but ‘honest Tom Martin of 
Palgrave’ (to give him the familiar name by which 
he himself desired to be known) married the widow 
‘of his friend, and thus became possessed of his 
mss. by another title. 

The Le Neve collection, however, contained only 
a portion of the Paston family papers. On the death, 


1 See Appendix after Introduction, No. I, 
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in 1732, of the Earl of Yarmouth, who outlived Le 
Neve by three years, some thirty or forty chests of 
valuable letters and documents still remained at the 
family seat at Oxnead. These treasures the Rev. 
Francis Blomefield was allowed to examine three 
years later with a view to his county history, for 
which purpose he boarded at Oxnead fora fortnight. 
Of the results of a general survey of the papers he 
writes, on the 13th May 1735, to Major Weldon a 
number of interesting particulars, of which the fol- 
lowing may be quoted as bearing upon the subject 
before us :—‘ There is another box full of the pardons, 
grants, and old deeds, freedoms, etc., belonging to 
the Paston family only, which I laid by themselves, 
for fear you should think them proper to be 
preserved with the family; they don’t relate to any 
estates. . . . There are innumerable letters of good 
consequence in history still lying among the loose 
papers, all which I laid up in a corner of the room 
on a heap which contains several sacks full’? But 
Blomefield afterwards became the owner of a con- 
siderable portion of these papers; for he not only 
wrote his initials on several of them, and marked a 
good many others with a mark by which he was in 
the habit of distinguishing original documents that 
he had examined and noted, but he also made a 
present to a friend of one letter which must certainly 
have once been in the Paston family archives. He 
himself refers to his ownership of certain collections 
of documents in the Preface to his History of Vorfolk, 
where he informs the reader that he has made distinct 
reference to the several authors and originals he had 
made use of in all cases, ‘except’ (these are his 
words) ‘where the originals are either in Mr. Le 
Neve’s or my own collections, which at present I 
design to join to his, so that, being together, they 
may be consulted at all times.’ Apparently honest 

1 Cursory Notices of the Reverend Francis Blomefield. By J. Wilton 


Rix, Esq. he 
2 Norfolk Archeology, ii. 210, 211. 
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Tom Martin was still intending to carry out Le 
Neve’s design, and Blomefield purposed to aid it 
further by adding his own collections to the Le Neve 
‘mss. But though Martin lived for nearly forty years 
after his marriage with Le Neve’s widow, and always 
kept this design in view, he failed to carry it out. 
His necessities compelled him to part with some of 
his treasures, but these apparently were mainly books 
enriched with Ms. notes, not original ancient MSS., 
and even as he grew old he did not altogether drop 
the project. He frequently formed resolutions that 
he would, ext year, arrange what remained, and 
make a selection for public use. But at last, at the 
age of seventy-four, he suddenly died in his chair 
without having given effect to his purpose. 

Neither did his friend Blomefield, who died nine 
years before him, in January 1762, succeed in giving 
effect to Azs good intention of uniting his collections 
with the Le Neve mss. For he died deeply in debt, 
and by his will, made just before death, he directed 
all his personal property to be sold in payment of 
his liabilities. His executors, however, declined to 
act, and administration was granted to two principal 
creditors. Of the Paston mss. which were owned 
by him, a few are now.to be found in one of the 
volumes of the Douce Collection in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. These, it would seem, were first 
purchased by the noted antiquary John Ives,! who 
acquired a number of Le Neve’s, Martin’s, and Blome- 
field’s mss. ; and after his library was sold by auction 
in March 1777, they became part of the collections 
relating to the counties of Oxford and Cambridge, 
which Gough, in his British Topography (vol. ii. 
p. 5), informs us that he purchased at the sale of 
Mr, Ives’ papers. To this same collection, probably, 
belonged also a few of the scattered documents 
relating to the Paston family which have been met 
with among the miscellaneous stores of the Bodleian 

1 See Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, iii, 199. 
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Library, for a knowledge of which I was indebted to 
the late Mr. W. H. Turner of Oxford. Transcripts 
_ or notices of these will be found under their several 
dates ; but one or two of them which belong to the 
reign of Henry vi., and should have been inserted in 
vol. i, not having been discovered in time, had to 
be reserved for the Appendix at the end of vol. iii., 
and are given there. 

Martin’s executors seem to have done what they 
could to preserve the integrity of his collections. A 
catalogue of his library was printed at Lynn in 
1771, in the hope that some purchaser would be’ 
found to take the whole. Such a purchaser did. 
present himself, but not in the interest of the public. 
A certain Mr. John Worth, a chemist at 
Diss, bought both the library and the 
other collections, as a speculation, for £630. The 
printed books he immediately sold to a firm at 
Norwich, who disposed of them by auction; the 
pictures and smaller curiosities he sold by auction at 
Diss, and certain portions of the Mss. were sent, at 
different times, to the London market. But before 
he had completed the sale of all the collections, 
Mr. Worth died suddenly in December 1774. That 
portion of the mss. which contained the Paston 
Letters he had up to that time reserved. Mr. Fenn 
immediately purchased them of his executors, and they 
had been twelve years in his possession when he pub- 
lished his first two volumes of selections from them. 

So much for the early history of the mss. Their 
subsequent fate is not a little curious. On the 
23rd May 1787 Fenn received his knighthood at St. 
James’s, having then and there presented to the King 
three bound volumes of mss. which were the originals 
of his first two printed volumes.! Yet, strange to say, 


By Mr. Worth. 


1 The following announcement appears in the Morning Chronic/e of the 
24th May 1787: ‘Yesterday, John Fenn, Esq., attended the levee at 
St. James’s, and had the honour of presenting to His Majesty (bound in 
three volumes) the original letters of which he had_ before presented a 
printed copy ; when His Majesty, as a mark of his gracious acceptance, was 
pleased to confer-on him the honour of knighthood.’ 
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these Mss. were afterwards lost sight of so completely 
that for a whole century nobody could tell what had 
become of them. They were not in the Royal 
Library afterwards given up to the British Museum ; 
they were not to be found in any of the Royal 
Palaces. The late Prince Consort, just before his 
death, caused a careful search to be made for them, 
but it proved quite ineffectual. Their hiding-place 
remained unknown even at the date when this 
edition was first issued. 

To this mystery succeeded another of the same 
kind. The originals of the other three volumes were 
not presented to the king; but they, too, disappeared, 
and remained for a long time equally undiscover- 
able. Even Mr. Serjeant Frere, who edited the fifth 
volume from transcripts left by Sir John Fenn after 
his death, declared that he had not been able to find 
the originals of that volume any more than those of 
the others. Strange to say, however, the originals 
of that volume were in his house all the time, and 
were discovered by his son, Mr. Philip Frere, in the 
year 1865, just after an ingenious “ttérateur had 
made the complete disappearance of a// the MSs. a 
ground for casting doubt on the authenticity of the 
published letters. It is certainly a misfortune for 
historical literature, or at all events was in those 
days, that the owners of ancient Mss. commonly 
took so little pains to ascertain what it was that they 
had got. Since then the proceedings of the 
Historical Mss. Commission, which have brought 
to light vast stores of unsuspected materials for 
history, have awakened much more interest in such 
matters. 

Thus three distinct portions of mss. that had been 
carefully edited had all been lost sight of and 
remained undiscoverable for a long series of years. 
The originals of the first two volumes presented to 
the King could not be found. The originals of 
volumes ii. and iv, could not be found. The originals 
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of volume v. could not be found. These last, how- 
ever, after a time, came to light, as we have seen, in 
1865, having been discovered in the house of the late 
Mr. Philip Frere at Dungate, in Cambridgeshire ; and 
with them were found a large number of additional 
Mss. also belonging to the Paston Collection, among 
which was the original of one of the letters of volume 
lil. separated from all its fellows, whose place of 
concealment remained still unknown. 

This discovery, however, was important, and at 
once suggested to me the possibility of producing a 
new edition of the Letters arranged in true chrono- 
logical order, and augmented by those hitherto 
unedited. It suggested, moreover, that more of the 
originals might even yet be discovered with a little 
further search, perhaps even in the same _ house. 
But a further search at Dungate, though it brought 
to light a vast quantity of papers of different ages, 
many of them very curious, did not lead to the 
discovery of any other than the single document 
above referred to belonging to any of the first four 
volumes. All that Mr. Philip Frere could find 
belonging to the Paston Collection he sold to the 
British Museum, and the rest he disposed of by 
auction. © 

The question then occurred: Since the originals 
of volumes ili, and iv. had not been found at 
Dungate, might they be in the possession of the 
head of the Frere family, the late Mr. George Frere 
of Roydon Hall, near Diss, in Norfolk? This was 
suggested to me as probable by Mr. Philip Frere, 
his cousin, and I wrote to him accordingly on the 
3rd December 1867. I received an answer from 
him dated on the 6th, that he did not see how such 
mss. should have found their way to Roydon, but 
if they turned up at any time he would let me know, 
Unluckily he seems to have dismissed the subject 
from his mind, and I received no answer to further 
inquiries repeated at various intervals. At last it 
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appeared hopeless to wait longer and defer my edi- 
tion of the Letters indefinitely on the chance of 
finding more originals anywhere. So the first volume 
of this edition went to press, and the second, and 
the third. But just after printing off two Appendices 
to vol. iii, a friend of Mr. George Frere’s called 
upon me at the Record Office, and informed me that 
a number of original Paston letters had been dis- 
covered at Roydon, which he had conveyed up to 
London. After some further communication with 
Mr. Frere himself I was allowed to inspect them at 
his son’s chambers in the Temple, when I found 
among them those very originals of Fenn’s third and 
fourth volumes which eight years before he could 
not believe were in his possession! Every one of 
them, I think, was there with just two exceptions— 
the first a document which, as already mentioned, 
was found at Dungate; the second a letter (No. 38 
in this edition) now preserved at Holland House, 
the existence of which was made known to me before 
my second volume was issued by a recent book of 
the Princess Marie Liechtenstein.} 

It was mortifying, I confess, not to have received 
earlier intelligence of a fact that I had suspected all 
along. But it was better to have learned it at the 
last moment than not till after my last volume was 
published. So, having made two Appendices already 
to that volume, the only thing to do was to add a 
third, in which the reader will find a brief note of 
the discovery, with copies of some of the unpublished 
letters, and as full an account of the others belonging 
to the same period as circumstances would permit. 
Altogether there were no less than ninety-five new 
original letters belonging to the period found at 
Roydon Hall, along with the originals of Fenn’s 
third and fourth volumes. 

In July 1888 these Roydon Hall mss. were offered 
for sale at Christie’s. They consisted then of 311 
letters, mainly the originals of Fenn’s third and 


1 Holland House. By Princess Marie Liechtenstein, vol. ii. p. 198, 
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fourth volumes, and of those described in my 
Appendix. Of the former set there were only four 
letters wanting, viz. the two in volume iii. whose 
existence is accounted for elsewhere, and two in 
volume iv. ‘which,’ the sale catalogue observes, ‘are 
noted by Fenn himself as being no longer in his 
possession.’ As to the letters in my Appendix the 
catalogue goes on to say :— 

‘Of the ninety-five additional letters above mentioned 
(Gairdner, 992-1086) four are missing (Nos. 1016, 1029, 1077, 
1085). On the other hand, on collating the present collection 
with the printed volumes, it was found to contain four others 
of which no record exists either in Fenn’s or Mr. Gairdner’s 
edition, and which consequently appear to have escaped the 


notice of the latter gentleman while examining the treasures at 
Roydon Hall.’ 


‘The latter gentleman’ begs leave to say here that 
he never was at Roydon Hall in his life, and was 
only allowed to examine such of the ‘treasures’ 
found there as were placed before him in the year 
1875 in a certain chamber in the Temple. A well- 
known bookseller purchased the ss. offered at 
Christie’s for 500 guineas, and some years later (in 
1896) sold them to the British Museum. They are 
thus, at length, available for general consultation. 
The number of missing originals, however, is not 
quite as given in Christie’s sale catalogue. There 
are four, not two, lacking of volume iv. On the 
other hand, only two letters of the Appendix are 
wanting? 

About fifteen years after the discovery at Roydon 
there came another discovery elsewhere. On the 
29th March 1890 it was announced in the Atheneum 
that the missing originals of Fenn’s first and second 
volumes—that is to say, the mss. presented to King 


1 The missing letters of volume iv. are Nos. 24, 97, 99, and 105 (Nos. 
479, 622, 631, and 653 of this edition). The last never formed part of Fenn’s 
collection. I do not know of any other noted by him as ‘no longer in his 
possession.’ The letters missing of the Appendix are only Nos. 997 and 
torg. Of the four said to be missing in Christie’s catalogue, zo16 is nota 
document at all, the number having been accidently skipped in the Inven- 
tory, and the other three are in the British Museum, No. 1077, however, 
is inaccurately described in the Appendix. 
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George 111.—had likewise come to light again. _ 
They were found at Orwell Park, in Suffolk, in 1889, 
after the death of the late Colonel Tomline, and 
they remain there in the possession of his cousin, 
Mr. E. G. Pretyman, M.P. for Woodbridge, who 
kindly showed them to me at his house soon after 
their discovery. They have come to him among 
family papers and heirlooms of which, being only 
tenant for life, he is not free to dispose until some 
doubts can be removed as to their past history ; and 
I accordingly forbear from saying more on this point 
except that their place of deposit indicates that they 
may either have got mixed with the private papers 
and books of Pitt, of which a large number are in 
the Orwell library, or with those of his old tutor and 
secretary, Dr. George Pretyman, better known as 
Bishop Tomline. Dr. Pretyman had just been 
appointed Bishop of Lincoln when Fenn published 
his first two volumes, and it was many years after- 
wards that he assumed the name of Tomline. But 
whether these mss. came to his hands or to Pitt’s, or 
under what circumstances they were delivered to 
either, there is no evidence to show. Possibly the 
King’s illness in 1788 prevented their being placed, 
or, it may be, replaced, in the Royal Library, where 
they were intended to remain. 

The present edition of the Letters is, as regards 
the text, a mere reprint, with some very slight 
corrections, of the three volumes edited by me and 
published by Mr. Arber in 1872-1875. That edition 
was printed from stereotype plates, and the demand 
for copies has continued up to the present time; but 
a reissue was undesirable till some changes had 
been effected in the prefaces and introductions to 
those three volumes. No great alterations of the 
text seemed requisite, as very few material errors 
have been brought to the editor’s notice, and all the 
corrections at present practicable have been supplied 
by a slight extension of the list of errata, But as 
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regards the preface it was imperative to prevent the 
reissue of a number of statements which are no longer 
true; and the opportunity has been taken to intro- 
duce some slight improvements into the introduction 
as well. Accordingly, all the separate prefaces and 
introductions to the three volumes printed by Mr. 
Arber have been cancelled. One single preface here 
embraces all the facts contained in the three former 
prefaces, correcting errors and bringing the informa- 
tion up to date. One single introduction also con- 
tains the three former introductions brought together 
so that they may be read consecutively, with just 
one or two slight additions and amendments, besides 
the correction of positive errors, wherever they have 
been detected. 

An almost perfect edition, no doubt, might con- 
ceivably be produced with considerable labour and 
expense if any one could be induced to devote the 
necessary time and energy to the task of collating 
all the letters with the long-lost originals, now that 
they have been so completely recovered, and supply- 
ing all the missing passages. But so great a work, 
even if the editor succeeded after all in including all 
the stray Paston Letters of the period, would hardly 
justify,,even in a younger and less occupied man 
than myself, the sacrifices that it would involve. 
For even now a number of originals are in private 
hands, and only within the last few years collec- 
tions once kept together have been separated and 
deranged. Moreover, the gain to historical or philo- 
logical study from a more complete edition would 
really, I believe, be comparatively slight; for, as I 
showed by repeated and fresh evidences in each of 
my former prefaces, we have every reason to trust 
Fenn’s care and accuracy as an editor. His mis- 
readings are really very few, his method of procedure 
having been such as to prevent their being either 
many or serious; while as to his suppressions I have 
found no reason to believe, from what examination 
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I have been able to make, that any of them were of 
very material importance. 

It was not editorial carelessness on Fenn’s part 
which made a new edition desirable in 1872. It 
was, first of all, the advance of historical criticism 
since his day—or rather, perhaps, I should say, of 
the means of verifying many things by the publica- 
tion of historical sources and the greater accessibility 
of historical records. And secondly, the discovery 
of such a large number of unprinted documents 
belonging to the Paston Collection made it possible 
to study that collection as a whole, and fill up the 
outlines of information which they contained on 
matters both public and private. On this subject 
I may be allowed simply to quote what I said in 
1872 in the preface to the first volume :— 

‘The errors in Fenn’s chronology are numerous, 
and so exceedingly misleading that, indispensable as 
these Letters now are to the historian, there is not a 
single historian who has made use of them but has 
misdated some event or other, owing to their in- 
accurate arrangement. Even writers who have been 
most on their guard in some places have suffered 
themselves to be misled in others. This is no 
reproach to the former Editor, whose work is indeed 
a perfect model of care and accuracy for the days in 
which he lived ; but historical criticism has advanced 
since that time, and facilities abound which did not 
then exist for comparing one set of documents with 
another, and testing the accuracy of dates by public 
records. The completion of Blomefield’s History of 
Norfolk, and the admirable index added to that work 
of late years by Mr. Chadwick, have also been of 
eminent service in verifying minute facts. Moreover, 
the comprehensive study of the whole correspond- 
ence, with the advantage of having a part already 
published to refer to, has enabled me in many cases 
to see the exact bearing of particular letters, which 
before seemed to have no certain place in the 
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chronology, not only upon public events, but upon 
the private affairs of the Paston family. I trust 
therefore, when this edition is completed, it will be 
found not only more full, but more accurate and 
even more interesting, than the former one. 

‘Still, it is certainly produced under a disadvantage 
in the absence of so many of the original mss., and 
were there any reasonable hope of their being re- 
covered within a definite and not very remote period 
of time, it might perhaps have been a question 
whether a new edition should not be delayed till 
then. But there is no apparent reason why mss. 
which have been undiscovered for more than eighty 
years should not remain so eighty years longer, if 
the indifference or the accident, whatever it may be, 
which has caused them to be overlooked, be made 
an argument against turning to the best account 
those which we now actually possess. And there is 
the less reason for hesitating, because we have very 
satisfactory evidence that in reprinting from Fenn’s 
edition those letters of which the originals are lost, 
we are not likely to reproduce any very serious 
blunders. The care taken by Sir John accuracy of 
Fenn to secure the accuracy of his text Fenn’s text. 
can be proved by many tests. It might, indeed, be 
inferred from the elaborate plan of editing that he 
adopted, exhibiting in every case two transcripts of 
the same letter, the one to show the precise spelling 
and punctuation of the original, the other to facili- 
tate the perusal by modern orthography. A work 
on which so much pains were bestowed, and which 
was illustrated besides by numerous facsimiles of the 
original handwritings, signatures, paper-marks, and 
seals of the letters, was not likely to have been 
executed in a slovenly manner, in so far as the text 
is concerned. But we are not left in this case to 
mere presumptive evidence. ‘The originals of the 
fifth volume have been minutely examined by a com- 
mittee of the Society of Antiquaries, and compared all 
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through with the printed text, and the general result 
of this examination was that the errors are very few, 
and for the most part trivial. Now, if this was the 
case with regard to that volume, which it must be 
remembered was published after Fenn’s death from 
transcripts prepared for the press, and had not the 
benefit of a final revision of the proof-sheets by the 
editor, we have surely every reason to suppose that 
the preceding volumes were at least not less accurate. 

‘At all events, any inaccuracies that may exist 
in them were certainly not the result of negligence. 
I have been favoured by Mr. Almack, of Melford, 
near Sudbury, in Suffolk, with the loan of several 
sheets of MS. notes bequeathed to him by the late 
Mr. Dalton, of Bury St. Edmund’s, who transcribed 
a number of the original mss. for Sir John Fenn. 
These papers contain a host of minute queries and 
criticisms, which were the result of a close examina- 
tion of the first four volumes, undertaken at Fenn’s 
request. ‘Those on the first two volumes are dated 
on the 3rd and 7th of May 1788, more than a year 
after the book was published. But on vols. iii. and 
iv. there are two separate sets of observations, the 
first of which were made on the transcripts before 
they were sent to press, the other, like those on the 
two first volumes, on the published letters. From 
an examination of these criticisms, and also from the 
results of the examination of the fifth volume by the 
committee of the Society of Antiquaries,! I have 
been led to the opinion that the manner in which 
Mode in which Sir John Fenn prepared his materials for 
Fenn prepared the press was as follows :—Two copies 
publication. | were first made of every letter, the one in 
the exact spelling and punctuation of the original, the 
other in modern orthography. Both these copies 
were taken direct from the original, and possibly in 
the case of the first two volumes they were both 
made by Fenn himself. In vols. iii, and iv., how- 
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ever, it is stated that many of the transcripts were 
made by Mr. Dalton, while those of vol. v. were 
found to be almost all in his handwriting when that 
volume was sent to press in 1823.1 But this state- 
ment probably refers oniy to the copies in the 
antique spelling. Those in modern spelling I be- 
lieve to have been made for the most part, if not 
altogether, by Fenn himself. When completed, the 
two copies were placed side by side, and given to 
Mr. Dalton to take home with him. Mr. Dalton 
then made a close comparison of the two versions, 
and pointed out every instance in which he found 
the slightest disagreement between them, or where 
he thought an explanation might be usefully bracketed 
into the modern version. These comments in the 
case of vol. iii. are upwards of 400 in number, and 
extend over eighteen closely written pages quarto. 
It is clear that they one and all received the fullest 
consideration from Sir John Fenn before the work 
was published. Every one of the discrepancies 
pointed out between the two versions is rectified in 
the printed volume, and there cannot be a doubt 
that in every such case the original MS. was again 
referred to, to settle the disputed reading. 

‘One or two illustrations of this may not be un- 
acceptable to the reader. The following are among 
the observations made by Mr. Dalton on the tran- 
scripts of vol. iii. as prepared for press. 
In Letter viii. was a passage in which 
occurred the words, “that had of your father certain 
lands ome seven years or eight years agone.” Mr. 
Dalton’s experience as a transcriber appears to have 
suggested to him that “one” was a very common 
misreading of the word ‘“‘over” in ancient Mss., and 
he accordingly suggested that word as making better 
sense. His surmise turned out to be the true read- 
ing, and the passage stands corrected accordingly in 
the printed volume. In Letter xxiv. there was a dis- 

1 See Advertisement in the beginning of the volume, p. vii. 
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crepancy in the date between the transcript in ancient 
spelling and the modern version. In the latter it 
was “the 4th day of December,” whercas the former 
gave it as the 3rd. On examination it appears that 
the modern version was found to be correct, a Roman 
“‘iiij.” having been misread in the other as “‘iij.” 
Thus we have very sufficient evidence that the 
modern copy could not have been taken from the 
ancient, but was made independently from the 
original ms. Another instance of the same thing 
occurs in the beginning of Letter xli., where the 
words ‘‘to my power” had been omitted in the literal 
transcript, but were found in the modern copy. 

‘Mr. Dalton’s part in the work of transcription 
appears clearly in several of his observations. One 
of the transcripts is frequently referred to as ‘‘my 
copy ”;,and an observation made on Letter lxxxvi. 
shows pretty clearly that the copy so referred to was 
the literal one. At the bottom of that letter is the 
following brief postscript :—‘ Utinam iste mundus 
malignus transiret et concupiscentia ejus”; on which 
Mr. Dalton remarks as follows :—‘‘I have added 
this on your copy as supposing it an oversight, and 
hope it is properly inserted.” Thus it appears that 
Mr, Dalton’s own transcript had the words which 
were deficient in the other, and that, being tolerably 
certain they existed in the original, he transferred 
them to the copy made by Fenn. Now when it is 
considered that these words are written in the 
original Ms. with peculiarly crabbed contractions, 
which had to be preserved in the literal version as 
exactly as they could be represented in type,? it will, 
I think, appear evident that Mr. Dalton could never 
have ventured to supply them in such a form without 
the original before him. It is clear, therefore, that 


his copy was the literal transcript, and that of Fenn 
the modern version. 


1 The following is the exact form in which they stand in the literal or 
left-hand version :—‘ Utia’z iste mu’d maligus t’nsirt & c'up’ia e®.’ 
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* Again, in Letter xxxi. of the same volume, on the 
second last line of page 137 occur the words, “that 
he obey not the certiorari.” On this passage occurs 
the following query—‘ The word for ‘obey’ seems 
unintelligible. Have I not erred from the original 
in my copy?” Another case will show how by this 
examination the errors of the original transcripts 
were eliminated. In Letter xxxiv., at the bottom 
of pp. 144-5, occurs the name of Will or William 
Staunton. It appears this name was first tran- 
scribed as ‘Robert Fraunton” in the right or 
modern version; on which Mr. Dalton remarks, 
“Tt is William in orig.” (Mr. Dalton constantly 
speaks of the transcript in ancient spelling as the 
“original” in these notes, though it is clear he had 
not the real original before him at the time he made 
them). Strangely enough, Mr. Dalton does not sus- 
pect the surname as well as the Christian name, but 
it is clear that both were wrong, and that they were 
set right in consequence of this query directing the 
editor’s attention once more to the original Ms. 

‘These instances, we trust, will be sufficient to 
convince the reader of the scrupulous care and 
accuracy with which Sir John Fenn prepared his 
materials for the press. 

‘It has, therefore, been our principle in this pub- 
lication to reprint from Fenn’s edition all those 
letters of which the originals have not yet been 
recovered, and to print carefully from the mss. in all 
cases where the mss. are accessible. In following 
the text given by Fenn, the only liberty we have 
allowed ourselves has been to extend the contracted 
words, so as to make them intelligible to the 
ordinary reader ; and even in this we have always 
been guided by the interpretation given by Fenn 
himself in his modern version. The pian of this 
public has, therefore, in this edition a Fdition. 
complete transcript of all the important letters of 
this collection, of which the text could be in any 
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way obtained. At the same time we have not 
thought fit to omit all notice whatever even of those 
letters that seemed to be of too little interest to 
merit publication. Of every such letter an abstract 
will be found inserted in what is believed to be its 
true place in the series. Abstracts are also given of 
documents that are too lengthy and formal to be 
printed, and, in one case, of a letter sold at a public 
sale, of which a transcript is not now procurable. 
In the same manner, wherever I have found the 
slightest note or reference, whether in Fenn’s foot- 
notes or in Blomefield’s Vorfock—where a few such re- 
ferences may be met with—to any letter that appears 
originally to have belonged to the Paston correspond- 
ence, even though the original be now inaccessible, 
and our information about the contents the most 
scanty, the reader will find a notice of all that is 
known about the missing document in the present 
publication.’ 

Two years later, on the publication of the second 
volume of the new edition, the examination of the 
original of No. 38 at Holland House gave further 
evidence of what I had already said of Fenn’s 
editorial care. This was a letter that had been 
already reprinted in the first volume from the third 
volume of Fenn, at a time when it was not known 
what had become of the original Ms. Only one 
other document of Fenn’s third volume had at that 
time turned up, and in both these papers, as I 
remarked in my Second Preface, the exact spelling 
was given with the most scrupulous accuracy, so 
that there was scarcely the most trivial variation 
between the originals and the printed text. But a 
more careful estimate, alike of Fenn’s merits and of 
his defects as an editor, became possible when on the 
publication of the third volume of the new edition, 
I was able, as I have already said, to announce, at 
the last moment, the result of a cursory inspection 
of the originals of his third and fourth volumes. 
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And what I said at that time may be here tran- 
scribed :— 

‘The recovery of these long-lost originals, although, 
unfortunately, too late to be of the use it might have 
been in this edition, is important in two ways: first, 
as affording an additional means of testing Fenn’s 
accuracy as an editor; and secondly, as a means of 
testing the soundness of some occasional inferences 
which the present Editor was obliged to draw for 
himself in the absence of the originals. More than 
one instance occurs in this work in which it will be 
seen that I have ventured to eliminate from the text 
as spurious a heading printed by Fenn as if it were a 
part of the document which it precedes. Thus, in 
No. 19, I pointed out that the title, in which Judge 
Paston is called ‘‘ Sir William Paston, knight,” could 
not possibly be contemporaneous ; and the document 
itself shows that this opinion was well founded. It 
bears, indeed, a modern endorsement in a handwriting 
of the last century much to the same effect as Sir 
John Fenn’s heading ; but this, of course, is no autho- 
rity at all. In the same way I showed that the title 
printed by Fenn, as a heading to No. 191, was utterly 
erroneous, and could not possibly have existed in the 
original ms. This conclusion is also substantiated by 
the document, which, I may add, bears in the margin 
the heading “‘ Copia,” showing that it was a transcript. 
The document itself being an important State Paper, 
there were probably a number of copies made at the 
time ; but as no others have been preserved, it is only 
known to us as one of the Paston Letters. 

‘Another State Paper (No. 238), of which a copy 
was likewise sent to John Paston, has a heading which 
Sir John Fenn very curiously misread. It is printed 
in this edition as it stands in the first, Vadatur J. P., 
meaning apparently ‘‘ John Paston gives security, or 
stands pledged.” But it turns out on examination 
that the reading of the original is Zradatur J. P. 
(Let this be delivered to John Paston), 
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‘To return to No. 19, it will be seen that I was 
obliged to reprint from Fenn in the preliminary note 
a few words which he had found written on the back 
of the letter, of which it was difficult to make any 
perfect sense, but which seemed to imply that the 
bill was delivered to Parliament in the 13th year of 
Henry v1. I pointed out that there seemed to be 
some error in this, asno Parliament actually met in the 
13th year of Henry vi. The original endorsement, 
however, is perfectly intelligible and consistent with 
facts, when. once it has been accurately deciphered. 
The handwriting, indeed, is very crabbed, and for a 
considerable time I was puzzled; but the words are 
as follows :—“ Falsa billa Will’i Dallyng ad parlia- 
mentum tempore quo Henricus Grey fuit vicecomes, 
ante annum terciodecimum Regis Henrici vj.” I 
find as a matter of fact that Henry Grey was sheriff 
(vicecomes) of Norfolk, first in the 8th and gth, and 
again in the 12th and 13th year of Henry v1., and 
that Parliament sat in November and December of 
the 12th year (1433); so that the date of the docu- 
ment is one year earlier than that assigned to it. 

‘ Again, I ventured to question on internal evidence 
the authorship of a letter (No. 910) which Fenn had 
assigned to William Paston, the uncle of Sir John 
Paston. At the end is the signature ‘‘ Wyll’m Paston,” 
with a reference in Fenn to a facsimile engraved in a 
previous volume. But the evidence seemed to me 
very strong that the William Paston who wrote this 
letter was not Sir John’s uncle, but his brother. The 
inspection of the original letter itself has proved to me 
that I was right. The signatures of the two Williams 
were not altogether unlike each other; but the signa- 
ture appended to this letter is unquestionably that of 
the younger man, not of his uncle; while the facsimile, 
to which Fenn erroneously refers the reader, is that of 
the uncle’s signature taken from a different letter. 

‘It may perhaps be conceived that if even these few 
errors could be detected in Fenn’s work by one who 
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had not yet an opportunity of consulting the original 
Mss., a large number cf others would be discovered 
by a minute comparison of the printed volumes with 
the letters themselves. This suspicion, however, is 
scarcely borne out by the facts. I cannot profess to 
have made anything like an exhaustive examination, 
but so far as I have compared these mss. with the 
printed text, I find no evidence of more than very 
occasional inaccuracy, and, generally speaking, in 
matters very immaterial. On the contrary, an inspec- 
tion of these last recovered originals has greatly con- 
firmed the opinion, which the originals previously 
discovered enabled me to form, of the scrupulous 
fidelity and care with which the letters were first 
edited. For the most part, not only the words, but 
the exact spelling of the mss. is preserved, with 
merely the most trifling variations. Sir John, indeed, 
was not a trained archivist, and there are what may 
be called errors of system in his mode of reading, 
such as, for instance, the omission of contractions 
that may be held to represent a final e, or the render- 
ing a final dash by s instead of es. In such things 
the plan that he pursued was obvious. But it is 
manifest that in other respects he is very accurate 
indeed ; for he had made so careful a study of these 
Mss. that he was quite familiar with most of the 
ancient modes of handwriting, and, on the whole, 
very seldom mistook a reading. 

‘I may add, that this recent discovery enables me 
to vindicate his accuracy in one place, even where it 
seemed before to be very strangely at fault. At the 
end of Letter iii. of the fifth volume (No. 681 of 
this edition), occurs in the original edition the follow- 
ing postscript :—‘‘I warn you keep this letter close, 
and lose it not; rather burn it.” On comparing this 
letter with the original, the Committee of the Society 
of Antiquaries, some years ago, were amazed to find 
that there was no such postscript in the ms., and 
they were a good deal at a loss to account for its 
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insertion. It now appears, however, that this letter 
was preserved in duplicate, for among the newly 
recovered ss. I discovered a second copy, being a 
corrected draft, in Margaret Paston’s own hand, at 
the end of which occurs the P.s. in question. 

‘It must be acknowledged, however, that Fenn’s 
mode of editing was not in all respects quite so 
satisfactory. Defects, of which no one could reason- 
ably have complained in his own day, are now a 
serious drawback, especially where the original Mss. 
are no longer accessible. Occasionally, as we have 
seen, he inserts a heading of his own in the text of a 
document without any intimation that it is not in the 
original ; but this is so rare a matter that little need 
be said about it. A more serious fault is, that in 
vols. iii, and iv. he has published occasionally 
mere extracts from a letter as if it were the whole 
letter. In vols. i. and ii. he avowedly left out 
passages of little interest, and marked the places 
where they occurred with asterisks; but in the two 
succeeding volumes he has not thought it necessary 
to be so particular, and he has made the omissions 
sub silentio. For this indeed no one can seriously 
blame him. ‘The work itself, as he had planned it, 
was only a selection of letters from a correspondence, 
and a liberal use of asterisks would not have helped 
to make it more interesting to the public. Occa- 
sionally he even inverts the order of his extracts, 
printing a postscript, or part of a postscript, in the 
body of a letter, and placing at the end some 
passage that occurs in the letter itself, for no other 
reason apparently than that it might read better 
as a whole. 

‘Thus Letter 37 of this edition (vol. iii., Letter vi., 
in Fenn) is only a brief extract, the original being a 
very long letter, though the subjects touched upon 
are not of very great interest. So also Letter 171 
(Letter xxx. in Fenn’s third volume) is a set of 
extracts. Letter 182 (vol. iii, Letter xxxix., in 
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Fenn) is the same; and the first part of what is 
given as a postscript is not a postscript in the 
original, but actually comes before the first printed 
paragraph. 

‘In short, it was the aim of Sir John Fenn to re- 
produce with accuracy the spelling and the style of 
the mss. he had before him ; but as for the substance, 
to give only so much as he thought would be really 
interesting. The letters themselves he regarded rather 
as specimens of epistolary art in the fifteenth century 
than as a substantial contribution to our knowledge 
of the times. To have given a complete transcript of 
every letter, or even a résumé in his own words of all 
that concerned lawsuits, leases, bailiffs’ accounts, and 
a number of other matters of equally little interest, 
formed no part of his design; but the task that he 
had really set himself he executed with admirable 
fidelity. He grudged no labour or expense in tracing 
facsimiles of the signatures, the seals, and the water- 
marks on the paper. All that could serve to illustrate 
the manners of the period, either in the contents of 
the letters, or in the handwritings, or the mode in 
which they were folded, he esteemed most valuable ; 
and for these things his edition will continue still to 
be much prized. But as it was clearly impossible in 
that day to think of printing the whole correspondence, 
and determining precisely the chronology by an ex- 
haustive study of minutiz, there seemed no good 
reason why he should not give two or three paragraphs 
from a letter without feeling bound to specify that 
they were merely extracts. 

‘Yet even these defects are not of frequent occur- 
rence. The omissions are by no means numerous, 
and the matter they contain is generally unimportant 
in itself. By a protracted inquiry, which would have 
delayed the publication of this volume too seriously 
to be worth while, some few points of additional 
interest might perhaps have been gleaned even from 
these minutize, and possibly some slight errors in our 
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chronology might have been corrected by the re- 
ferences contained in different letters to matters of 
subordinate importance. But even in such things the 
gain would have been small, and our inferences would 
have remained in some cases liable to still further 
correction when the mss. presented to King George 
11. shall be again discovered. 

‘I have therefore not attempted, from the discovery 
of so many ss, at the last moment, to supply the 
whole of Fenn’s omissions, or to collate his printed 
text with every one of the originals. But to test the 
general accuracy of the first edition, I have compared 
one or two letters with their originals throughout; and 
besides making a cursory examination of the whole 
collection, I have referred to particular passages in 
the mss. wherever doubts had occurred to me, either 
from the obscurity of the words or from any other 
cause, as to the correctness of the reading. The 
results of this examination will be found in an Appen- 
dix at the end of the Introduction.’ 

To this Appendix I again refer the reader as con- 
taining what I believe to be really among the most 
important corrections of Fenn’s text which even an 
exhaustive examination would be likely to reveal. 

It is possible now for the paleeographic expert to test 
Fenn’s accuracy more carefully than ever, seeing that 
the originals of all but the first two volumes are, at 
this day, accessible in the British Museum. But 
what has been just said will no doubt satisfy the 
ordinary reader on this score, wherever documents 
have been simply reprinted from the old edition. 
What he may fairly demand besides is that the 
letters hitherto unprinted should be also laid before 
him, And on this point I have done my best to 
satisfy him by the Supplement printed at the end 
of this Introduction ; which contains the full text of 
most of the letters described in the third Appendix, 
and one or two unprinted letters besides; in addi- 
tion to which, it will be seen, I have included an 
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original letter published elsewhere, and a few further 
Paston letters preserved in Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. 

On the publication of the first volume of my 
edition of 1872, it was announced on the title-page 
that it would contain ‘upwards of four hundred 
letters, etc., hitherto unpublished.’ But in truth, as 
the work went on, a still larger number of original 
MSS. came under my notice, and the total collection 
increased to over a thousand documents, of which 
more than six hundred had never been printed 
before. Among these were the mss. in the Douce 
Collection at Oxford, with the other stray documents 
in the Bodleian Library above referred to; one or 
two of which, having been made known to me too 
late for insertion under their proper dates, will be 
found in Part I. of the Appendix at the end of 
volume iii. I was also able to include some valua- 
able papers from another source, which were referred 
to as follows in my Preface to the Second Volume 
in 1874. 

‘In addition to letters and documents preserved at 
one time by the Paston family themselves, there will 
be found in the present volume a number of papers 
derived from a new source—the muniments con- 
tained in the tower of Magdalene College, Oxford. 
As the execution of Sir John Fastolf’s will ultimately 
devolved upon Bishop Waynflete, who, instead of a 
college at Caister, made provision for a foundation 
of seven priests and seven poor scholars in Magdalene 
College, a number of papers relative to the disputes 
between the executors and the arrangement between 
the Bishop and John Paston’s sons have been pre- 
served among the documents of that college. My 
attention was first called to these two or three years 
ago by Mr. Macray, through whom I obtained copies, 
in the first place, of some entries from an old index 
of the deeds relating to Norfolk and Suffolk, which 
had already been referred to by Chandler in his Life 
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of Bishop Waynflete. Afterwards Mr. Macray, who 
has for some time been engaged in a catalogue of 
the whole collection, was obliging enough to send 
me one or two abstracts of his own made from the 
original documents. But before this volume was 
ready for the press, he was able to refer me to his 
own report on the muniments of Magdalene College, 
printed in the Fourth Report of the Historical MSS. 
Commission, which will probably be issued to the 
public about the same time as the present volume. 
It will be seen that I have transcribed several inter- 
esting entries from this source.’ 


It may now be desirable to make a brief statement 
as to such of the original ss. as are at length acces- 
sible to the student in the British Museum, The 
four volumes of the ‘Additional mss.’ numbered 
27,443 to 27,446 contain the originals of volume v. 
of the first edition (Fenn’s) with a number of others 
first printed by me in the edition of 1872-5. The 
nine volumes which follow these, viz. ‘ Additional 
MSS.’ 27,447—27,455, contain also Paston letters, but 
of a later date, and papers relating to Sir John Fenn’s 
publication. There is also a separate volume of 
Paston Letters in ‘ Additional Ms.’ 33,597 ; but these, 
too, are mostly of a later date, only eight (which are 
printed in the Supplement) being of the fifteenth 
century. Further, there are the Roydon Hall mss. 
which are contained in the volumes ‘Additional,’ 
34,888-9. And finally, there are two Paston letters 
(also printed in the Supplement) in ‘ Additional ms.’ 
35,251. These are all that are in the British 
Museum. 

The lapse of years since my first edition of these 
letters was issued, in 1872, naturally reminds me of 
the loss of various friends who favoured and assisted 
it in various ways. Among these were the late 
Colonel Chester, Mr. H. C. Coote, Mr. Richard 
Almack of Melford, Mr. W. H. Turner of Oxford, 
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Mr. J. H. Gurney, Mr. Fitch, and Mr. L’Estrange of 
Norwich. On the other hand, I am happy to reckon 
still among the living Dr. Jessopp, Mr. Aldis Wright, 
Miss ‘Toulmin Smith, and Mr. J. C. C. Smith, now a 
retired official of the Probate Office at Somerset 
House, who all gave me kindly help so long ago. 
And in reference to this new edition, I have further 
to declare my obligations to Mr. Walter Rye, a 
gentleman well-known as the best living authority 
on Norfolk topography and families, for most friendly 
and useful assistance in the way of notes and 
suggestions. 

But among the departed, there is one whom I 
have reserved for mention by himself, not so much 
for any particular assistance given me long ago in 
the preparation of this work as for the previous 
education in historical study which I feel that I 
received from intercourse with him. I had been 
years engaged in the public service, and always 
thought that the records of the realm ought to be 
better utilised than they were in those days for the 
purpose of historical research ; but how even Record 
clerks were to become well acquainted with them 
under the conditions then existing it was difficult to 
see. For each of us had his own little task assigned 
to him, and had really very little opportunity, if ever 
so willing, to go beyond it. Nor was there too much 
encouragement given under official regulations to 
anything like historical training; for the Record 
Office, when first constituted, was supposed to exist 
for the sake of litigants who wanted copies of docu- 
ments, rather than for that of historical students who 
wanted to read them with other objects. Besides, 
people did not generally imagine then that past history 
could be rewritten, except by able and graphic pens 
which, perhaps, could put new life into old facts 
without a very large amount of additional research. 
The idea that the country contained vast stores of 
long-negiected letters capable of yielding up copious 
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new information to supplement and to correct the 
old story of our national annals had hardly dawned 
upon anybody,—least of all, perhaps, on humble 
officials bound to furnish office copies of ‘ fines’ and 
‘recoveries’ and antiquated legal processes. Even 
the State Papers, at that time, were kept apart from 
the Public Records, and could only be consulted by 
special permission from a Secretary of State. No 
clerk either of the Record or State Paper Depart- 
ment, knew more than was contained within his 
own particular province. But by the wise policy of 
the late Lord Romilly these red-tape bands were 
ultimately broken; and just at that time I had the 
rare privilege of being appointed to assist the late 
Reverend John S. Brewer in one of the great works 
which his Lordship set on foot to enable the British 
public to understand the value of its own mss. It 
was to this association with Mr. Brewer that I feel I 
owe all my historical training, and I made some 
acknowledgment of that debt in 1872 when I dedi- 
cated to him my first edition of this work. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Paston Family 


Tuer little village of Paston, in Norfolk, lies not 
far from the sea, where the land descends gently 
behind the elevated ground of Mundesley, and the 
line of the shore, proceeding eastward from Cromer, 
begins to tend a little more towards the south. It 
is about twenty miles north of Norwich. The 
country, though destitute of any marked features, 
is not uninteresting. Southwards, where it is low 
and flat, the ruins of Bromholm Priory attract atten- 
tion. But, on the whole, it is an out-of-the-way 
district, unapproachable by sea, for the coast is 
dangerous, and offering few attractions to those who 
visit it by land. Indeed, till quite recently, no rail- 
ways had come near it and the means of access were 
not superabundant. Here, however, lived for several 
centuries a family which took its surname from the 
place, and whose private correspondence at one 
particular epoch sheds no inconsiderable light on 
the annals of their country. 

Of the early history of this family our notices are 
scanty and uncertain. A Norman descent was 
claimed for them not only by the county historian 
Blomefield but by the laborious herald, Francis Sand- 
ford, author of a Genealogical History of the Kings 
of England, on the evidence of documents which 
have been since dispersed. Sandford’s genealogy of 
the Paston family was drawn up in the year 1674, 
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just after Sir Robert Paston had been raised to the 
peerage by the title of Viscount Yarmouth, before he 
was promoted to the higher dignity of earl. It still 
remains in ms.; but a pretty full account of it will 
be found in the fourth volume of lVorfolk Archeology. 
The story of the early ancestors, however, does not 
concern us here. At the time the family and their 
doings become best known to us, their social position 
was merely that of small gentry. One of these, how- 
ever, was a justice of the Common Pleas in the reign 
of Henry vi., whose uprightness cf conduct caused 
him to be commonly spoken of by the name of the 
Good Judge. He had a son, John, brought up to 
the law, who became executor to the old soldier and 
statesman, Sir John Fastolf. This John Paston had 
a considerable family, of whom the two eldest sons, 
strange to say, both bore the same Christian name 
as their father. They were also both of them soldiers, 
and each, in his time, attained the dignity of knight- 
hood. But of them and their father, and their 
grandfather the judge, we shall have more to say 
presently. After them came Sir William Paston, a 
lawyer, one of whose daughters, Eleanor, married 
Thomas Manners, first Earl of Rutland. He had 
also two sons, of whom the first, Erasmus, died 

Giomilae before him. The second, whose name 

Paston. was Clement, was perhaps the most 
illustrious of the whole line. Born at Paston Hall, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the sea, he had 
an early love for ships, was admitted when young 
into the naval service of Henry vut., and became a 
great commander. In an engagement with the French 
he captured their admiral, the Baron de St. Blank- 
heare or Blankard, and kept him prisoner at Caister, 
near Yarmouth, till he had paid 7000 crowns for his 
ransom, besides giving up a number of valuables 
contained in his ship. Of this event Clement Paston 
preserved till his death a curious memorial among 
his household utensils, and we read in his will that 
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he bequeathed to his nephew his ‘standing bowl 
called the Baron St. Blankheare.’ He served also 
by land as well as by sea, and was with the Protector 
Somerset in Scotland at the battle of Pinkie. In 
Mary’s reign he is said to have been the person to 
whom the rebel Sir Thomas Wyat surrendered. In 
his later years he was more peacefully occupied in 
building a fine family seat at Oxnead. He lived till 
near the close of the reign of Elizabeth, having 
earned golden opinions from each of the sovereigns 
under whom he served. ‘ Henry viil.,’ we are told, 
‘called him his champion; the Duke of Somerset, 
Protector in King Edward’s reign, called him his 
soldier; Queen Mary, her seaman; and Queen 
Elizabeth, her father.’ ! 

Clement Paston died childless, and was succeeded 
by his nephew, another Sir William, whose name is 
well known in Norfolk as the founder of North 
Walsham School, and whose effigy in armour is 
visible in North Walsham Church, with a Latin 
epitaph recording acts of munificence on his part, 
not only to the grammar school, but also to the 
cathedrals of Bath and Norwich, to Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, and to the poor at 
Yarmouth. 

From Sir William the line descended through 
Christopher Paston (who, on succeeding his father, 
was found to be an idiot, incapable of managing his 
affairs), Sir Edmund and Sir William Paston, Baronet, 
to Sir Robert Paston, who, in the reign of Charles 11., 
was created, first Viscount and afterwards ‘The garl of 
Earl of Yarmouth. He is described as a Yarmouth. 
person of good learning, and a traveller who brought 
home a number of curiosities collected in foreign 
countries. Before he was raised to the peerage he 
sat in Parliament for Castle Rising. It was he who, 
in the year 1664, was bold enough to propose to the 
House of Commons the unprecedented grant of two 

1 Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, vi. 487, 488. 
C 
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and a half millions to the king for a war against the 
Dutch.! This act not unnaturally brought him into 
favour with the Court, and paved the way for his 
advancement. Another incident in his life is too 
remarkable to be passed over. On the oth of August 
1676 he was waylaid while travelling in the night- 
time by a band of ruffians, who shot five bullets into 
his coach, one of which entered his body. The 
wound, however, was not mortal, and he lived six 
years longer. 

His relations with the Court were not altogether 
of good omen for his family. We are told that he 
once entertained the king and queen, and the king’s 
brother, James, Duke of York, with a number of 
the nobility, at his family seat at Oxnead. His son, 
William, who became second Earl of Yarmouth, 
married the Lady Charlotte Boyle, one of King 
Charles’s natural daughters. This great alliance, 
and all the magnificence it involved, was too much 
for his slender fortunes. Earl William was led 
into a profuse expenditure which involved him in 
pecuniary difficulties. He soon deeply encumbered 
his inheritance; the library and the curiosities col- 
lected by his accomplished father had to be sold. 
The magnificent seat at Oxnead was allowed to fall 
into ruin; and on the death of this second earl it 
was pulled down, and the materials turned into 
money to satisfy his creditors. The family line 
itself came to an end, for Earl William had survived 
all his male issue, and the title became extinct. 

From this brief summary of the family history we 
must now turn to a more specific account of William 
Paston, the old judge in the days of Henry v1., and 
Thrifty of his children: Of them, and of their 
ancestors. more immediate ancestor Clement, we 
have a description drawn by an unfriendly hand 
some time after the judge’s death ; and as it is, not- 
withstanding its bias, our sole for some facts 


1 Clarendon’s Liz, fi. 440 
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which should engage our attention at the outset, we 
cannot do better than quote the paper at length :— 


‘A remembrance of the worshipful kin and ancestry of Paston, 
born in Paston in Gemyngham Soken, 


‘First, There was one Clement Paston dwelling in Paston, 
and he was a good, plain husband (z.e., husbandman), and 
lived upon his land that he had in Paston, and kept thereon a 
plough all times in the year, and sometimes in barlysell two 
ploughs. The said Clement yede (z.e., went) at one plough 
both winter and summer, and he rode to mill on the bare 
horseback with his corn under him, and brought home meal 
again under him, and also drove his cart with divers corns to 
Wynterton to sell, as a good husband [man] ought todo. Also, 
he had in Paston a five score or a six score acres of land at the 
most, and much thereof bond land to Gemyngham Hall, with 
a little poor water-mill running by a little river there, as it 
appeareth there of old time. Other livelode nor manors had 
he none there, nor in none other place. 

“And he wedded Geoffrey of Somerton (whose true surname 
is Goneld)’s sister, which was a bondwoman, to whom it is 
not unknown (to the prior of Bromholm and Bakton also, as 
it is said) if that men will inquire. 

‘And as for Geoffrey Somerton, he was bond also, to 
whom, &c., he was both a pardoner and an attorney; and 
then was a good world, for he gathered many pence and half- 
pence, and therewith he made a fair chapel at Somerton, as it 
appeareth, &c. 

“Also, the said Clement had a son William, which that he 
set to school, and often he borrowed money to find him to 
school ; and after that he yede (went) to court with the help of 
Geoffrey Somerton, his uncle, and learned the law, and there 
begat he much good; and then he was made a serjeant, and 
afterwards made a justice, and a right cunning man in the law. 
And he purchased much land in Paston, and also he purchased 
the moiety of the fifth part of the manor of Bakton, called 
either Latymer’s, or Styward’s, or Huntingfield, which moiety 
stretched into Paston; and so with it, and with another part 
of the said five parts he hath seignory in Paston, but no manor 
place ; and thereby would John Paston, son to the said William, 
make himself a lordship there, to the Duke (qu. Duchy ?) of 
Lancaster’s great hurt. t 

‘And the said John would and hath untruly increased him 
by one tenant, as where that the prior of Bromholm borrowed 
money of the said William for to pay withal his dismes, the 
said William would not lend it him unless the said prior would 
mortgage to the said William one John Albon, the said prior’s 
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bondsman, dwelling in Paston, which was a stiff churl and a 
thrifty man, and would not obey him unto the said William ; 
and for that cause, and for evil will that the said William had 
unto him, he desired him of the prior. And now after the 
death of the said William, the said John Albon died ; and now 
John Paston, son to the said William, by force of the mort- 
gage sent for the son of the said John Albon to Norwich.’ 


The reader will probably be of opinion that several 
of the facts here recorded are by no means so dis- 
creditable to the Pastons as the writer certainly 
intended that they should appear. The object of 
the whole paper is to cast a stigma on the family 
in general, as a crafty, money-getting race who had 
risen above their natural rank and station. It is 
insinuated that they were orginally mere adscripti 
glee; that Clement Paston was only a_ thrifty 
husbandman (note the original signification of the 
word ‘housebondman’), that he married a bond- 
woman, and transmitted to his son and grandson 
lands held by a servile tenure ; and the writer further 
contends that they had no manorial rights in Paston, 
although William Paston, the justice, had purchased 
land in the neighbourhood, and his son John was 
endeavouring to ‘make himself a lordship’ there to 
the prejudice of the rights of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. It is altogether a singular statement, very 
interesting in its bearing upon the obscure question 
of the origin of copyholds, and the gradual emanci- 
pation of villeins. Whether it be true or false is 
another question; if true, it appears to discredit 
entirely the supposed Norman ancestry of the 
Pastons ; but the remarkable thing is that an impu- 
tation of this kind could have been preferred against 
a family who, whatever may have been their origin, 
had certainly long before obtained a recognised 
position in the county. 

It would appear, however, from the accuser’s own 
statement, that Clement Paston, the father of the 
justice, was an industrious peasant, who tilled his 
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own land, and who set so high a value on a good 
education that he borrowed money to keep his son 
at school. With the help of his brother-in-law, he 
also sent the young man to London to learn the law, 
a profession which in that day, as in the present, 
was considered to afford an excellent witiam Paston 
education for a gentleman.! The good the justice. 
education was not thrown away. William Paston 
rose in the profession and became one of its orna- 
ments. He improved his fortunes by marrying 
Agnes, daughter and heiress of Sir Edmund Berry 
of Harlingbury Hall, in Hertfordshire. Some years 
before his father’s death, Richard Courtenay, Bishop 
of Norwich, appointed him his steward. In 1414 
he was called in, along with two others, to mediate 
in a dispute which had for some time prevailed in 
the city of Norwich, as to the mode in which the 
mayors should be elected; and he had the good 
fortune with his coadjutors to adjust the matter 
satisfactorily.2 In 1421 he was made a serjeant, 
and in 1429 a judge of the Common Pleas.? Before 
that time we find him acting as trustee for various 
properties, as of the Appleyard family in Dunston,* 
of Sir Richard Carbonel,® Sir Simon Felbrigg,® John 
Berney,’ Sir John Rothenhale,® Sir John Gyney of 
Dilham,? Lord Cobham,!® and Ralph Lord Crom- 
well! He was also executor to Sir William Cal- 
thorp.!2. The confidence reposed in him by so 
many different persons is a remarkable testimony to 
the esteem in which he was held. He was, more- 
over, appointed one of the king’s council for the 
1 ‘Here everything good and virtuous is to be learned; all vice is dis- 
couraged and banished. So that knights, barons, and the greatest nobility 
of the kingdom, often place their children in those Inns of Court; not so 
much to make the law their study, much less to live by the profession 
(having large patrimonies of their own), but to form their manners, and to 


preserve them from the contagion of vice.’—Fortescue de Laudibus Legum 
Anglia (ed. Amos), 185. 


2 Blomefield’s VorJolh, iii. 126. 8 Dugdale’s Origines. 
4 Blomefield, v. 56. 5 /bid. ii. 257, 2853 Vii. 217. 
6 Jbid. viii. 109. 7 Ibid. x. 67. 


8 See Letter 9. 9 Blomefield, vi. 353- 
10 [bid. x. 176. ll Jdid. v. 27. 12 [bid. vi. 517+ 
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duchy of Lancaster, and on his elevation to the 
judicial bench the king gave him a salary of 110 
marks (£73, 6s. 8d.), with two robes more than the 
ordinary allowance of the judges. 

In addition to all this he is supposed to have been 
a knight, and is called Sir William Paston in Fenn’s 
publication. But this dignity was never conferred 
upon him in his own day. There is, indeed, one 
paper among the mss. which are missing 
that speaks of him in the heading as ‘Sir 
William Paston, Knight’; but the original Ms. shows 
that the heading so printed is taken from an endorse- 
ment of a more modern date. This was, indeed, as 
the reader will see by the preliminary note to that 
paper (No. 19), a confident surmise of mine at a 
time when the original Ms. was inaccessible ; for it 
was clear that William Paston never could have been 
knighted. His name occurs over and over again 
on the patent rolls of Henry vi. He is named in at 
least one commission of the peace every year to his 
death, and in a good many other commissions 
besides, as justices invariably were. He is named 
also in many of the other papers of the same collec- 
tion, simply as William Paston of Paston Esquire; 
and even in the body of the petition so inaccurately 
headed, he is simply styled William Paston, one of 
the justices. Nor does there appear to be any other 
foundation for the error than that single heading. 
He left a name behind him of so great repute, that 
Fuller could not help giving him a place among his 
‘Worthies of England,’ although as he remarks, it 
did not fall strictly within the plan of his work to 
notice a lawyer who was neither a chief justice nor 
an author. 

Of his personal character we are entitled to forma 
favourable estimate, not only from the honourable 
name conferred on him as a judge, but 
also from the evidences already alluded 
to of the general confidence felt in his integrity. 


Not a Knight. 


His character. 
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True it is that among these papers we have a com- 
plaint against him for accepting fees and pensions 
when he was justice, from various persons in the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk;! but this only 
proves, what we might have expected, that he had 
enemies and cavillers as well as friends. Of the 
justice of the charges in themselves we have no 
means of forming an independent judgment; but 
in days when all England, and not least so the 
county of Norfolk, was full of party spirit and con- 
tention, it was not likely that a man in the position 
of William Paston should escape imputations of par- 
tiality and one-sidedness. Before his elevation to 
the bench, he had already suffered for doing his duty 
to more than one client. Having defended the Prior 
of Norwich in an action brought against him by a 
certain Walter Aslak, touching the advowson of the 
church of Sprouston, the latter appears to have pur- 
sued him with unrelenting hatred. The county of 
Norfolk was at the time ringing with the news of an 
outrage committed by a band of unknown rioters at 
Wighton. On the last day of the year 1423, one 
John Grys of Wighton had been entertaining com- 
pany, and was heated with ‘wassail,’ when he was 
suddenly attacked in his own house. He outrage by 

and his son and a servant were carried William Aslak. 
a mile from home and led to a pair of gallows, where 
it was intended to hang them ; but as ropes were not 
at once to be had, they were murdered in another 
fashion, and their bodies horribly mutilated before 
death.2 For nearly three years the murderers went 
unpunished, while the country stood aghast at the 
crime. But while it was snll recent, at a county 
court holden at Norwich, Aslak caused a number of 
bills, partly in rhyme, to be posted on the gates of 
Norwich priory, and of the Grey Friars, and some of 


1 No. 19. 

2 See No. 4. Compare J. Amundesham Annales, 16. In the latter 
Grys’s Christian name is given as William, and the outrage is said to have 
taken place on Christmas Day instead of New Year's Eve. 
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the city gates, distinctly threatening William Paston 
with the fate of John Grys, and insinuating that even 
worse things were in store for him. 

Against open threats like these William Paston of 
course appealed to the law; but law in those days 
was but a feeble protector. Aslak had the powerful 
support of Sir Thomas Erpingham, by which he was 
enabled not only to evade the execution of sentence 
passed against him, but even to continue his perse- 
cution. He found means to deprive Paston of the 
favour of the Duke of Norfolk, got bills introduced 
in Parliament to his prejudice, and made it unsafe 
for him to stir abroad. The whole country appears 
to have been disorganised by faction; quarrels at 
that very time were rife in the king’s council-chamber 
itself, between Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the 
Protector, and Bishop Beaufort; nor was anything 
so firmly established by authority but that hopes 
might be entertained of setting it aside by favour. 

William Paston had two other enemies at this 
time. ‘I pray the Holy Trinity,’ he writes in one 
place, ‘deliver me of my three adversaries, this 
cursed Bishop for Bromholm, Aslak for Sprouston, 
and Julian Herberd for Thornham.’ Of the last- 
named person we know nothing but the name. The 
bishop whom he mentions with so much vehemence, 
claimed to be a kinsman of his own, and named 
himself John Paston, but William Paston denied 
the relationship, maintaining that his true name was 

John Wortes. He appears to have been 
John Wortes: in the first place a monk of Bromholm, 
the prior of which monastery having brought an 
action against him as an apostate from his order, 
engaged William Paston as his counsel in the prose- 
cution. Wortes, however, escaped abroad, and 
brought the matter before the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the court of Rome, bringing actions against both 
the prior and William Paston, the latter of whom he 
got condemned in a penalty of £205. On this 
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William Paston was advised by friends at Rome to 
come at once to an arrangement with him; but he 
determined to contest the validity of the sentence, 
the result of which appears to have been that he 
was excommunicated. His adversary, meanwhile, 
found interest to get himself appointed and conse- 
crated Bishop of Cork; and though his name does 
not appear in the ordinary lists of bishops of that 
see, the Vatican archives show that he was provided 
to it on the 23rd May 1425.1 

Scanty and disconnected as are the notices we 
possess of William Paston, we must not pass by 
without comment his letter to the vicar of the abbot 
of Clugny, in behalf of Bromholm Priory.2 It was 
not, indeed, the only occasion ® on which we find 
that he exerted himself in behalf of this  pyomholm 
ancient monastery, within a mile of which, Priory. 
he tells us, he was born. Bromholm Priory was, in 
fact, about that distance from Paston Hall, as miles 
were reckoned then (though it is nearer two of our 
statute miles), and must have been regarded with 
special interest by the family. It was there that John 
Paston, the son of the judge, was sumptuously buried 
in the reign of Edward 1v. It was a monastery of 
some celebrity. Though not, at least in its latter 
days, one of the most wealthy religious houses, for 
it fell among the smaller monasteries at the first sup- 
pression in the reign of Henry vui1., its ruins still 
attest that it was by no means insignificant. Situated 
by the seashore, with a flat, unbroken country round 
about, they are conspicuous from a distance both by 
sea and land. Among the numerous monasteries of 
Norfolk, none but Walsingham was more visited by 


1 Nos. 5, 6,7. Maziere Brady in his book on the Zfrscopal Succession, 
vol. ii. p. 79, gives the following entry from the archives of the Vatican :— 

‘ Die 10° kal. Junii 1425, provisum est ecclesize Corcagen. in Hibernia, 
vacanti per mortem Milis ({Zz/onis), de persona Ven. Fratis Johannis 
Pasten, prioris conventualis Prioratus Bromholm, Ordinis Chuniacensis.’— 
Vatican. ; p 

Also on Sept. 14, 1425, ‘ Johannes Paston, Dei gratia electus Korkagen, 
solvit personaliter r2o florenos auri,’ etc.— Od/igazioni. 

No. 14. 3 See No. 36, p. 48. 
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strangers, and many of the pilgrims to Walsingham 
turned aside on their way homeward to visit the 
Rood of Bromholm. For this was a very special 
treasure brought from Constantinople two hundred 
years before, and composed of a portion of the wood 
of the true Cross. Many were the miracles recorded 
to have been wrought in the monastery since that 
precious relic was set up; the blind had received 
their sight, the lame had walked, and lepers had 
been cleansed ; even the dead had been restored to 
life. It was impossible that a native of Paston could 
be uninterested in a place so renowned throughout 
all England. 

Yet about this time the priory must have been less 
prosperous than it had once been. Its government 
and constitution were in a transition state. It was 
one of the twenty-eight monasteries in England 
which belonged to the Cluniac order, and were 
originally subject to the visitation of the Abbot of 
Clugny in France. Subjection to a foreign head did 
not tend at any time to make them popular in this 
country, and in the reign of Henry v. that connection 
was suddenly broken off. An act was passed suppress- 
ing at once all the alien priories, or religious houses 
that acknowledged foreign superiors. The priors 
of several of the Cluniac monasteries took out new 
foundation charters, and attached themselves to other 
orders. Those that continued signed deeds of surren- 
der, and their monasteries were taken into the king’s 
hands. About nine or ten years later, however, it would 
seem that a vicar of the Abbot of Clugny was allowed 
to visit England, and to him William Paston made an 
appeal to profess in due form a number of virtuous 
young men who had joined the priory in the interval. 

From the statement already quoted as to the 
iain history of the Paston family, it appears 
chased by that William Paston purchased a good 
Judge Paston. deal of land in Paston besides what had 
originally belonged to them. It was evidently his 
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intention to make a family residence, and transmit 
to his sons a more absolute ownership in the land 
from which they derived their name. Much of his 
father’s land in Paston had been copyhold belonging 
to the manor of Gimingham Hall; but William 
Paston bought ‘a moiety of the fifth part’ of the 
adjacent manor of Bacton, with free land extending 
into Paston. He thus established himself as un- 
doubted lord of the greater part of the soil, and 
must have felt a pardonable pride in the improved 
position he thereby bequeathed to his descendants. 
To carry out the improvements he proposed to make 
on that and other parts of his property, — pighways 
he obtained licence from the king a year _ diverted. 
before his death to divert two public highways, the 
one at Paston and the other at Oxnead, a little from 
their course. The alterations do not appear to have 
been of a nature that any one hada right to com- 
plain of. Full inquiry was made beforehand by an 
inquisition ad guod damnum * whether they would be 
to the prejudice of neighbours. At Paston the ex- 
tent of roadway which he obtained leave to enclose 
was only thirty-two and a half perches in length by 
one perch in breadth. It ran on the south side of 
his mansion, and he agreed to make a new highway 
of the same dimensions on the north side. The 
vicar of Paston seems to have been the neighbour 
principally concerned in the course that the new 
thoroughfare was to take, and all particulars had 
been arranged with him a few months before William 
Paston died. : 
But it would seem upon the judge’s death his 
great designs were for some time inter- eee 
rupted. The family were looked upon by fas disputes 
many as upstarts, and young John Paston, Sock ueme 
who was only four-and-twenty, though 
bred to the law like his father, could not expect 


1 Patent 6th July, 2x Henry vi., p. 1, m. 10. 
2 Inguis. a. q.a. (arranged with Tnquisitions post mortent), 2t Henry Vie 
No. 53. 
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to possess the same weight and influence with his 
neighbours. A claim was revived by the lord of 
Gimingham Hall to a rent of eight shillings from one 
of Paston’s tenants, which had never been demanded 
so long as the judge was alive. The vicar of Paston 
pulled up the ‘doles’ which were set to mark the 
new highway, and various other disturbances were 
committed by the neighbours. It seems to have 
required all the energies not only of John Paston 
upon the spot, but also of his brother Edmund, who 
was in London at Clifford’s Inn, to secure the rights 
of the family ; insomuch that their mother, in writ- 
ing to the latter of the opposition to which they had 
been exposed, expresses a fear lest she should make 
him weary of Paston.! And, indeed, if Edmund 
Paston was not weary of the dispute, his mother 
herself had cause to be; for it not only lasted years 
after this, but for some years after Edmund Paston 
was dead the stopping of the king’s highway was a 
fruitful theme of remonstrance. When Agnes Paston 
built a wall it was thrown down before it was half 
completed; threats of heavy amercements were 
addressed to her in church,? and the men of Paston 
spoke of showing their displeasure when they went 
in public procession on St. Mark’s day.? 

The Manor of Oxnead, which in later times 
became the principal seat of the family, was also 
Oxnead, John @mMong the possessions purchased by 
Hauteyn. Judge Paston. He bought it of William 
Clopton of Long Melford, and settled it upon 
Agnes, his wife. But after his death her right to it 
was disputed. It had formerly belonged to a family 
of the name of Hauteyn, and there suddenly started 
up a claimant in the person of one John Hauteyn, 
whose right to hold property of any kind was sup- 
posed to have been entirely annulled by the fact of 


1 Letter 46. 
2 See note in list of errata on p. 279, 1. 12, as to the meaning of the word 


parclose.’ 
3 Nos. 160, 161, 162. 
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his having entered the Order of Carmelite Friars. 
It seems, however, he had succeeded in getting from 
the Pope a dispensation to renounce the Order on 
the plea that he had been forced into it against his 
will when he was under age, and being thus restored 
by the ecclesiastical power to the condition of a lay- 
man, he next appealed to the civil courts to get back 
his inheritance. This danger must have been seen 
by William Paston before his death, and a paper 
was drawn up (No. 35) to show that Hauteyn had 
been released from his vows on false pretences. 
Nevertheless he pursued his claim at law, and 
although he complained of the difficulty of getting 
counsel (owing, as he himself intimated, to the re- 
spect in which the bar held the memory of Judge 
Paston, and the fact that his son John was one of 
their own members) he seems to have had hopes of 
succeeding through the influence of the Duke of 
Suffolk. His suit, however, had not been brought 
to a successful determination at the date of Suffolk’s 
fall. It was still going on in the succeeding summer ; 
but as we hear no more of it after that, we may pre- 
sume that the altered state of the political world 
induced him to abandon it. According to Blome- 
field, he and others of the Hauteyn family released 
their rights to Agnes Paston ‘about 1449’; but this 
date is certainly at least a year too early.! 

William Paston also purchased various other lands 
in the county of Norfolk. Among others, he pur- 
chased from Thomas Chaucer, a son of the famous 
poet, the manor of Gresham,? of which we shall have 
something more to say a little later. We also find 
that in the fourth year of Henry vi. he obtained, in 
conjunction with one Thomas Poye, a grant of a 
market, fair and free-warren in his manor of Shipden 
which had belonged to his father Clement before him.* 

The notices of John Paston begin when he was 


1 Nos. 47, 66, 70,100; Blomefield, vi. 479. 2 Blomefield, viii. 127. 
8 Patent Roll, 4 Henry vi., p. 2, m. 13; Blomefield, viii, 162, 
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on the eve of marrying, a few years before his 
father’s death. The match was evidently one that 
John Paston’s Was arranged by the parents, after the 
marriage. fashion of the times. The lady was of 
a good family—daughter and heiress of John 
Mauteby, Esq., of Mauteby in Norfolk. The friends 
on both sides must have been satisfied that the 
union was a good one; for it had the one great 
merit which was then considered everything—it was 
no disparagement to the fortunes or the rank of 
either family. Beyond this hard business view, 
indeed, might have been found better arguments to 
recommend it; but English men and women in 
those days did not read novels, and had no great 
notion of cultivating sentiment for its own sake. 
Agnes Paston writes to her husband to intimate 
‘the bringing home of the gentlewoman from 
Reedam,’ according to the arrangement he had made 
about it. It was, in her words, ‘the first acquaint- 
ance between John Paston and the said gentle- 
woman’ (one would think Dame Agnes must have 
learned from her husband to express herself with 
something of the formality of a lawyer); and we 
are glad to find that the young lady’s sense of pro- 
priety did not spoil her natural affability. ‘She 
made him gentle cheer in gentle wise, and said he 
was verily your son; and so I hope there shall need 
no great treaty between them.’ Finally the judge is 
requested by his wife to buy a gown for his future 
daughter-in-law, to which her mother would add a 
goodly fur. ‘The gown,’ says Dame Agnes, ‘needeth 
for to be had ; and of colour it would bea goodly 
blue, or else a bright sanguine.’! 

‘The gentlewoman’ thus introduced to John 
Paston and the reader proved to the former a 
Character of most devoted wife during about six-and- 
his wife. twenty years of married life. Her letters 
to her husband form no inconsiderable portion 

1 No. 25. 
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of the correspondence in these volumes, and it is 
impossible to peruse them without being convinced 
that the writer was a woman not only of great force 
of character, but of truly affectionate nature. It is 
true the ordinary style of these epistles is very 
different from that of wives addressing their husbands 
nowadays. ‘There are no conventional expressions 
of tenderness—the conventionality of the age seems 
to have required not tenderness but humility on the 
part of women towards the head of a family; the 
subjects of the letters, too, are for the most part 
matters of pure business; yet the genuine womanly 
nature is seen bursting out whenever there is occa- 
sion to call it forth. Very early in the correspond- 
ence we meet with a letter of hers (No. 36) which in 
itself is pretty sufficient evidence that women, at 
least, were human in the fifteenth century. Her 
husband was at the time in London just beginning 
to recover from an illness which seems to have been 
occasioned by some injury he had met with. His 
mother had vowed to give an image of wax the 
weight of himself to Our Lady of Walsingham on his 
recovery, and Margaret to go on a pilgrimage thither, 
and also to St. Leonard’s at Norwich. That she did 
not undertake a journey of a hundred miles to do 
more efficient service was certainly not owing to any 
want of will on her part. The difficulties of travel- 
ling in those days, and the care of a young child, 
sufficiently account for her remaining in Norfolk; 
but apparently even these considerations would not 
have deterred her from the journey had she not 
been dissuaded from it by others. ‘If I might have 
had my will,’ she writes, ‘I should have seen you ere 
this time. I would ye were at home, if it were for 
your ease (and your sore might be as well looked to 
here as it is there ye be), now liever than a gown, 
though it were of scarlet.’ Could the sincerity of a 
woman’s wishes be more artlessly expressed ? 

Let not the reader suppose, however, that Margaret 
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Paston’s acknowledged love of a scarlet gown indi- 
cates anything like frivolity of character or inordinate 
love of display. We have little reason to believe 
from her correspondence that dress was a ruling 
passion. The chief aim discernible in all she writes 
—the chief motive that influenced everything she 
did—was simply the desire to give her husband 
satisfaction. And her will to do him service was, 
in general, only equalled by her ability. During term 
time, when John Paston was in London, she was his 
agent at home. It was she who negotiated with 
farmers, receiving overtures for leases and threats of 
lawsuits, and reported to her husband everything 
that might affect his interests, with the news of the 
country generally. Nor were threats always the 
worst thing she had to encounter on his account. 
For even domestic life, in those days, was not always 
exempt from violence; and there were at least two 
occasions when Margaret had to endure, in her 
husband’s absence, things that a woman ought to 
have been spared. 

One of these occasions we proceed to notice. 
The manor of Gresham, which William Paston 
The Manorof had purchased from the son of the 
Gresham. poet Chaucer, had been in the days of 
Edward 11. the property of one Edmund Bacon, 
who obtained from that king a licence to embattle 
the manor-house. It descended from him to his 
two daughters, Margaret and Margery. The former 
became the wife of Sir William de Kerdeston, 
and her rights were inherited by a daughter named 
Maud, who married Sir John Burghersh.! This 
moiety came to Thomas Chaucer by his marriage 
with Maud Burghersh, the daughter of the Maud 
just mentioned. The other became at first the 
property of Sir William Molynes, who married 
No. 4a, BISPRIEIA inoptosetdop sakes Manuinvice: ais eae eee 
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Bacon’s second daughter Margery. But this Margery 
having survived her husband, made a settlement of 
it by will, according to which the reversion of it after 
the decease of one Philip Vache and of Elizabeth 
his wife, was to be sold; and William, son of Robert 
Molynes, was to have the first option of purchase. 
This William Molynes at first declined to buy it, 
being apparently in want of funds; but he afterwards 
got one Thomas Fauconer, a London merchant, to 
advance the purchase money, on an agreement that 
nis son should marry Fauconer’s daughter. The 
marriage, however, never took effect; the Molynes 
family lost all claim upon the manor, and the same 
Thomas Chaucer who acquired the other moiety by 
his wife, purchased this moiety also, and conveyed 
both to William Paston.? 

The whole manor of Gresham thus descended to 
John Paston, as his father’s heir. But a few years 
after his father’s death, he was troubled in the pos- 
session of it by Robert Hungerford, son of Lord 
Hungerford, who, having married Eleanor Molynes, 
a descendant of the Sir William Molynes above 
referred to, had been raised to the peer- __ 
age as Lord Molynes, and laid claim to Sains by 
the whole inheritance of the Molynes 
family. He was still but a young man,? heir-apparent 
to another barony ; and, with the prospect of a great 
inheritance both from his father and from his mother, 
who was the daughter and sole heir of William Lord 
Botraux, he certainly had little occasion to covet 
lands that were not his own. Nevertheless he 
listened to the counsels of John Heydon of Bacons- 
thorpe, a lawyer who had been sheriff and also 


1 No. 10. Blomefieid gives a somewhat different account, founded 
doubtless on documents to which I have not had access. He says that 
Margery, widow of Sir William Molynes, settled her portion of the manor 
on one Thomas de la Lynde, with the consent of her son Sir William 
Molynes, who resigned all claim to it. 

2 According to the inquisition taken on his father’s death (/xg. f. 2., 37 
Hen, vi., No. 17), he was over thirty in June 1459. If we are to under- 
stand that he was then only in his thirty-first year, he could not have been 
twenty when he first dispossessed John Paston of Gresham. 
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recorder of Norwich, and whom the gentry of Norfolk 
looked upon with anything but goodwill, regarding 
him as the ready tool of every powerful oppressor. 
His chief patron, with whom his name was constantly 
coupled, was Sir Thomas Tuddenham ; and the two 
together, especially during the unpopular ministry of 
the Duke of Suffolk, exercised an ascendency in the 
county, of which we hear very numerous complaints. 
Heydon persuaded Lord Molynes that he had a 
good claim to the manor of Gresham; and Lord 
Molynes, without more ado, went in and took posses- 
sion on the 17th of February 1448.1 

To recover his rights against a powerful young 
nobleman connected with various wealthy and influ- 
ential families required, as John Paston knew, the 
exercise of great discretion. Instead of resorting at 
once to an action at law, he made representations to 
Lord Molynes and his legal advisers, to show how 
indefensible was the title they had set up for him 
He secured some attention for his remonstrances by 
the intercession of Waynflete, bishop of Winchester. 
Conferences took place between the counsel of both 
parties during the following summer, and the weak- 
ness of Lord Molynes’ case was practically confessed 
by his solicitors, who in the end told Paston to apply 
to his lordship personally. Paston accordingly, at 
no small expense to himself, went and waited upon 
him at Salisbury and elsewhere, but was continually 
put off. At last, on the 6th of October, not, as I 
believe, the same year, but the year following, he 
succeeded in doing to Lord Molynes to some extent 
what Lord Molynes had already done to him. He 
took possession of ‘a mansion within the said town,’ 
and occupied it himself, having doubtless a suffi- 
ciency of servants to guard against any sudden 
surprise. After this fashion he maintained his rights 
for a period of over three months. The usual 
residence of Lord Molynes was in Wiltshire, and his 

1 No. 77. 2 No. 61. 
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agents probably did not like the responsibility of 
attempting to remove John Paston without express 
orders from their master. But on the 28th of January 
1450, while John Paston was away in London on 
business, there came before the mansion at Gresham 
a company of a thousand persons, sent to recover 
possession for Lord Molynes. They were armed 
with cuirasses and brigandines, with guns, bows, and 
arrows, and with every kind of offensive and defensive 
armour. They had also mining instruments, long 
poles with hooks, called cromes, used for pulling 
down houses, ladders, pickaxes, and pans with fire 
burning in them. With these formidable implements 
they beset the house, at that time occupied only by 
Margaret Paston and twelve other persons; and 
having broken open the outer gates, they set to work 
undermining the very chamber in which Margaret 
was. Resistance under the circumstance was impos- 
sible. Margaret was forcibly carried out. The house 
was then thoroughly rifled of all that it contained— 
property estimated by John Paston at £200!—the 
doorposts were cut asunder, and the place was left 
little better than a ruin. Further, that there might 
be no mistake about the spirit in which the outrage 
was perpetrated, the rioters declared openly, that if 
they had found John Paston, or his friend John 
Damme, who had aided him with his counsel about 
these matters, neither of them should have escaped 
alive.? 

John Paston drew up a petition for redress to 
Parliament, and another to the Lord Chancellor ; 
but it was some months before his case could be 
attended to, for that year was one of confusion and 
disorder unparalleled. It was that year, in fact, 
which may be said to have witnessed the first out- 
break of a long, intermittent civil war. History has 
not passed over in silence the troubles of 1450. 


1 A value probably equal to about 43000 of our money. 
2 Nos. 77,107. 
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The rebellion of Jack Cade, and the murder of two 
bishops in different parts of the country, were facts 
which no historian could treat as wholly 
Troubled insignificant. Many writers have even 
A.D. 1450. repeated the old slander, which there 
seems no good reason to believe, that 
Jack Cade’s insurrection was promoted by the in- 
trigues of the Duke of York; but no one appears 
to me to have realised the precise nature of the 
crisis that necessarily followed the removal of the 
Duke of Suffolk. And as we have now arrived at 
the point where the Paston Letters begin to have a 
most direct bearing on English history, we must 
endeavour in a few words of historical retrospect to 
make the matter as clear as possible. 


The Duke of Suffolk 


As to the causes of Suffolk’s fall we are not left 
in ignorance. Not only do we possess the full text 
of the long indictment drawn up against 

Fall ofthe him this year in Parliament, but a number 

uke 0 Gate . . . 

Suffolk. of political ballads and satires, in which 
he is continually spoken of by the name 

of Jack Napes, help us to realise the feeling with 
which he was generally regarded. Of his real merits 
as a statesman, it is hard to pronounce an opinion ; 
for though, obviously enough, his whole policy was 
a failure, he himself seems to have been aware from 
the first that it was not likely to be popular. Two 
great difficulties he had to contend with, each 
sufficient to give serious anxiety to any minister 
whatever: the first being the utter weakness of the 
king’s character; the second, the practical impossi- 
bility of maintaining the English conquests in France. 
To secure both himself and the nation against the 
uncertainties which might arise from the vacillating 
counsels of one who seems hardly ever to have been 
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able to judge for himself in State affairs, he may have 
thought it politic to ally the king with a woman of 
stronger will than his own. At all events, if this was 
his intention, he certainly achieved it. The marriage 
of Henry with Margaret of Anjou was his work ; and 
from Margaret he afterwards obtained a protection 
which he would certainly not have received from her 
well-intentioned but feeble-minded husband. 

This marriage undoubtedly recommended itself to 
Henry himself as a great means of promoting peace 
with France. The pious, humane, and tye king's 
Christian character of the king disposed marriage. 
him favourably towards all pacific counsels, and gave 
him a high opinion of the statesman whose policy 
most obviously had in view the termination of the 
disastrous war between France and England. King 
René, the father of Margaret of Anjou, was the 
brother of the French king’s consort; so it was con- 
ceived that by his and Margaret’s intercession a 
permanent peace might be obtained, honourable to 
both countries. For this end, Henry was willing to 
relinquish his barren title to the kingdom of France, 
if he could have been secured in the possession of 
those lands only, such as Guienne and Normandy, 
which he held irrespective of that title. He was 
willing to relinquish even the duchies of Anjou and 
Maine, King René’s patrimony, though the latter 
had long been in the possession of the English. It 
was of course out of the question that Henry should 
continue to keep the father of his bride by force out 
of his own dominions. Suffolk therefore promised 
to give them up to the French king, for the use of 
René and his brother, Charles of Anjou; so that 
instead of the former giving his daughter a dower, 
England was called upon to part with some of her 
conquests, But how would the English nation 
reconcile itself to such a condition? Suffolk knew 
well he was treading in a dangerous path, and took 

1 Stevenson’s Wars ef the English in France, i. 132 
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every possible precaution to secure himself. He 
pleaded beforehand his own incompetency for the 
charge that was committed to him. He urged that 
his familiarity with the Duke of Orleans and other 
French prisoners lately detained in England brought 
him under suspicion at home, and rendered him a 
less fitting ambassador for arranging matters with 
France. Finally he obtained from the King and 
Council an instrument under the Great Seal, pardon- 
ing him beforehand any error of judgment he 
might possibly commit in conducting so critical a 
negotiation.? 

His success, if judged by the immediate result, 
seemed to show that so much diffidence was un- 
necessary. The people at large rejoiced in the 
marriage of their king; the bride, if poor, was 
beautiful and attractive; the negotiator received the 
thanks of Parliament, and there was not a man in 
all the kingdom,—at least in all the legislature— 
durst wag his tongue in censure. The Duke of 
Gloucester, his chief rival and opponent in the 
senate, was the first to rise from his seat and re- 
commend Suffolk, for his services, to the favour of 
the Crown.? If he had really committed any 
mistakes, they were as yet unknown, or at all events 
uncriticised. Even the cession of Maine and Anjou 
at this time does not seem to have been spoken of. 

Happy in the confidence of his sovereign, Suffolk 
was promoted to more distinguished honour. From 
an earl he was raised to the dignity of a marquis; 

1 Rymer, xi. 53. 

2 Rolls of Parl. v. 73. That Gloucester secretly disliked Suffolk’s policy, 
and thought the peace with France too dearly bought, is more than pro- 
bable. At the reception of the French ambassadors in 1445, we learn from 
their report that Henry looked exceedingly pleased, especially when his 
uncle the French king was mentioned. ‘And on his left hand were my 
Lord of Glo’ster, at whom he looked at the time, and then he turned round 
to the right to the chancellor, and the Earl of Suffolk, and the Cardinal of 
York, who were there, smiling to them, and it was very obvious that he 
made some signal. And it was afterwards mentioned by ——-——(dlank in 
erig.), that he pressed his’Chancellor’s hand and said to him in English, 
“T am very much rejoiced that some who are present should hear these 


words. ‘They are not at their ease.”’—Stevenson’s Wars of the English in 
frauce, i. 150-5 . 
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from a marquisate, a few years later, to a dukedom. 
He had already supplanted older statesmen with far 
greater advantage of birth, and pre- sumoi’s 
eminence of rank. The two great rivals, ascendency 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and Cardinal Beau- 
fort, were both eclipsed, and both died within six 
weeks of each other, two years after the king’s 
marriage, leaving Suffolk the only minister of mark. 
But his position was not improved by this undisputed 
ascendency. The death of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, aroused suspicions 
in the public mind that were perhaps due merely to 
time and circumstance. Duke Humphrey, with 
many defects in his character, had always been a 
popular favourite, and just before his death he had 
been arrested on a charge of treason. That he 
could not possibly have remained quiet under the 
new végime is a fact that we might presume as a 
matter of course, but there is no reason to suppose 
he was guilty of intrigue or conspiracy. The king, 
indeed, appears to have thought otherwise, but his 
opinions were formed by those of Suffolk and the 
Queen ; and both Suffolk and the Queen were such 
enemies of Duke Humphrey, that they were vehe- 
mently suspected of having procured his death.? 
Complaints against the minister now began to be 
made more openly, and his conduct touching the 
surrender of Anjou and Maine was so generally 
censured, that he petitioned the king that a day 
might be appointed on which he should have an 
opportunity of clearing himself before the Council. 
On the 25th of May 1447 his wish was granted, and 
in the presence of a full Council, including the Duke 
of York, and others who might have been expected 
to be no very favourable critics, he gave a detailed 
account of all that he had done. How far he made 
a really favourable impression upon his hearers we 


1 An interesting and valuable account of the death of Duke Humphrey, 
from original sources, will be found in The Hall of Law/ord Hall, pp. 
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do not know; but in the end he was declared to 
have vindicated his integrity, and a proclamation was 
issued forbidding the circulation of such slanders 
against him in future, under penalty of the king’s 
displeasure.+ 

The nature of the defence that he set up can only 
be a matter of speculation; but it may be observed 
that as yet no formal delivery of Anjou or Maine 
had really taken place at all. The former province, 
though it had been before this overrun and laid 
waste by the English, does not appear ever to have 
been permanently occupied by them. Delivery of 
Anjou would therefore have been an idle form; all 
that was required was that the English should forbear 
to invade it. But with Maine the case was different. 
It had been for a long time in the hands of the 
English, and pledges had certainly been given for 
its delivery by Suffolk and by Henry himself in 
December 1445.2. As yet, however, nothing had 
been concluded by way of positive treaty. No 
definite peace had been made with France. Diffi- 
culties had always started up in the negotiations, and 
the ambassadors appointed on either side had been 
unable to do more than prolong from time to time 
the existing truce, leaving the matter in dispute to be 
adjusted at a personal interview between the two 
kings, for which express provision was made at the 
time of each new arrangement. But the personal 
interview never took place. In August 1445 it was 
arranged for the following summer. In January 1446 
it was fixed to be before November. In February 
1447 it was again to be in the summer following. 
In July it was settled to be before May 1448; but 
in October the time was again lengthened further.® 
There can be little doubt that these perpetual delays 
were due merely to hesitation on the part of England 


1 Rymer, xi. 173. 
2 See Stevenson’s Wars of the English in France, ii. [639] to [642], 
3 Rymer, xi. 97, 108, 151, 182, 189, etc. 
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to carry out a policy to which she was already 
pledged. Charles, of course, could not allow them 
to go on for ever. In the treaty of July 1447, an 
express provision was for the first time inserted, that 
the town and castle of Le Mans, and other places 
within the county of Maine, should be delivered up 
to the French. It seems also to have been privately 
arranged that this should be done before the ist of 
November; and that the further treaty made at 
Bourges on the rs5th of October should not be 
published until the surrender was accomplished.} 
But the year 1447 had very nearly expired before 
even the first steps were taken to give effect to this 
arrangement. At length, on the 30th of December, an 
agreement was made by Matthew Gough, who had 
the keeping of Le Mans, that the place should be 
surrendered by the 15th of January, on receipt of 
letters patent from the King of France, for compen- 
sation to be made to grantees of the English crown. 

Even this arrangement, however, was not adhered 
to. Matthew Gough still found reasons for refusing 
or delaying the surrender, although the English 
Government protested the sincerity of its intentions. 
But Charles now began to take the «rz 

. é iege of Le 

matter into his own hands. Count Mans. 
Dunois and others were sent to besiege 4-?: ™44*- 
the place, with a force raised suddenly out of various 
towns; for France had been carefully maturing, 
during those years of truce, a system of conscription 
which was now becoming serviceable. At the first 
rumour of these musters the English Government 
was alarmed, and Sir Thomas Hoo, Lord Hastings, 
Henry’s Chancellor of France, wrote urgently to 
Pierre de Brézé, seneschal of Poitou, who had been 
the chief negotiator of the existing truce, deprecating 
the use of force against a town which it was the full 
intention of his Government to yield up honourably.? 


1 Stevenson's Wars, ii. [714, 715]. 


2 Stevenson's Wars, i. 198. See also a letter of the 18th Feb. 1448, of 
which an abstract-is given in vol. ii, of the same work, p. 576, 
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Such protests, however, availed nothing in the face 
of the obvious fact that the surrender had not taken 
place at the time agreed on. The French continued 
to muster forces. In great haste an embassy was 
despatched from England, consisting of Adam de 
Moleyns, Bishop of Chichester, and Sir Thomas 
Roos; but the conduct of the garrison itself rendered 
further negotiation nugatory. By no means could 
they be induced, even in obedience to their own 
king, to surrender the city peacefully. Dunois and 
his army accordingly. drew nearer. Three sharp 
skirmishes took place before the siege could be 
formed ; but at length the garrison were fully closed 
in. All that they could now do was to make a 
composition with the enemy; yet even this they 
would not have attempted of themselves. The 
efforts of the English envoys, however, secured for 
the besieged most favourable terms of surrender. 
Not only were they permitted to march out with bag 
and baggage, but a sum of money was delivered to 
each of the captains, by the French king’s orders; 
with which, and a safe-conduct from Charles, they 
departed into Normandy.1 

It was on Friday, the 15th of March 1448, the day 
on which the truce between the two countries was to 
have expired, that the brave Matthew Gough, along 
with his colleague, Fulk Eton, formally delivered up to 
the French, not only the town and castle of Le Mans, 
but also the whole county of Maine except 
the lordship of Fresnay. Standing on the 
outer bridge, they made a public protest before their 
soldiers, and caused a notary to witness it by a formal 
document, that what they did was only in obedience 
to their own king’s commands, and that the king 
himself, in giving up possession of the county of 
Maine, by no means parted with his sovereign rights 
therein ; that he only gave up actual possession in 
order that King René and his brother, Charles of 

1 Chron, de Mat. de Coussy (in Buchon’s collection), PD» 34 
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Anjou, might enjoy the fruits of their own lands, 
and in the hope that a firm peace might be 
established between England and France. Four 
days before this was done, the truce had been 
prolonged for two years more. 

The reluctant cession of such a valuable province 
as Maine, boded ill for the security of the neighbour- 
ing duchy of Normandy. The government of Nor- 
mandy was at this time committed to Edmund 
Beaufort, Marquis of Dorset, who had just been 
created Duke of Somerset. His appointment to the 
post had been due rather to favour than to merit. 
The Duke of York was then Regent of France, and 
had given good proof of his competence to take 
charge of the entire kingdom. But Somerset, who 
was head of the house of Beaufort, nearly allied in 
blood to the Crown, and who had come into posses- 
sion of immense wealth by the death of his uncle, 
the Cardinal of Winchester, had the ambition of an 
Englishman to show his talent for governing. His 
influence with the king and Suffolk obtained for him 
the government of Normandy; and that he might 
exercise it undisturbed, York was recalled from 
France. The change was ill advised ; for the times 
demanded the best of generalship, and the utmost 
political discretion. Somerset, though not without 
experience in war, had given no evidence of the 
possession of such qualities; and they had been 
notoriously wanting in his brother John, who was 
Duke of Somerset before him, when his ambition, 
too, had been gratified by a command in France. 
Duke John, we are told, absolutely refused to give any 
one his confidence as to what he was going to do at 
any period of the campaign. He used to say that if 
his shirt knew his plans he would burn it; and so, 
with a great deal of manceuvring and mystery, he 
captured a small place in Brittany called La Guerche, 
made a vain attempt to reduce another fortress, and 


1 ‘Rymer, xi. 199, 204. Stevenson’s Wars, i. 207, 
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then returned to England.1 It may have been owing 
to public discontent at the small result of his great 
preparations, that he was accused of treason on his 
return ; when, unable to endure so great a reproach, 
he was believed to have put an end to his own 
life.? 

With a full recollection of the indiscretions of his 
brother John, the King’s Council must have hesitated 
to confide to Duke Edmund such an important trust 
as the government of Normandy. ‘They must have 
hesitated all the more, as the appointment of Somer- 
set involved the recall of the Duke of York. And 
we are told that their acts at the time betrayed 
symptoms of such irresolution ; insomuch that one 
day a new governor of Normandy was proclaimed 
at Rouen, and the next his commission was revoked 
and another named in his stead.’ But at last the 
influence of Somerset prevailed. He was not, how- 
ever, permitted to go abroad without warning of the 
dangers against which he had to provide. The 
veteran Sir John Fastolf drew up a paper for his 
guidance, pointing out that it was now peculiarly im- 
portant to strengthen the fortifications on the new 
frontier, to protect the seaports, to preserve free 
communication with England, and (what was quite 
as politic a suggestion as any) to appoint a wise 
chancellor and a council for the impartial administra- 
tion of justice, so as to protect the inhabitants from 
oppression. From the comment made upon these 
suggestions, either by Fastolf himself or by his 
secretary William Worcester, it would seem that they 
were not acted upon; and to this cause he attributed 
the disasters which soon followed in quick suc- 
cession, and brought upon the Duke of Somerset the 
indignation and contempt of a large number of his 
countrymen. These feelings, probably, were not 


1 Basin, Histoire de Charles VII. etc. i. 150-1. 
2 Contin. of Chronicle of Croyland, 519. 8 Basin, i, 192. 
# Stevenson’s Wars, ii. [592]. 
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altogether just. The duke had done good service 
before in France, and part of the blame of what 
occurred may perhaps be attributed to divided 
management—more especially to the unruly feelings 
of a number of the English soldiers. 

The garrison which had been compelled against 
its will to give up Le Mans found it hard to obtain 
quarters in Normandy. It was doubtful whether they 
were not labouring under their own king’s displeasure, 
and the captains of fortified towns were afraid to take 
them in. At last they took possession of Pontorson 
and St. James de Beuvron, two towns situated near 
the confines of Britanny which had been laid waste 
during the previous wars and had since been aban- 
doned. They began to victual and fortify themselves 
in these positions, to the alarm of their neighbours, 
until the Duke of Britanny felt it necessary to com- 
plain to the Duke of Somerset, requesting that they 
might be dislodged. Somerset, in reply, promised to 
caution them not to do anything in violation of the 
truce, but declined to bid them evacuate their 
positions. Diplomatic intercourse went on between 
one side and the other, always in the most courteous 
terms, but every day it was becoming more apparent 
that all confidence was gone. 

At last, in March 1449, the English justified the sus- 
picions that had long been entertained of them. A de- 
tachment of about 600 men, under Frangois 
de Surienne, popularly named L’Arrago- 
nois, a leader in the pay of England, who had, not 
long before, been knighted by Henry, crossed the 
frontier southwards into Britanny, took Capture of 
by assault the town and castle of Fougéres, Foustres. 
and made dreadful havoc and slaughter among the 
unsuspecting inhabitants. The place was full of 
wealthy merchants, for it was the centre of a con- 
siderable woollen manufacture, and the booty found 
in it was estimated at no less than two millions of 


A.D. 1449. 
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gold.!. Such a prize in legitimate warfare would un- 
doubtedly have been well worth the taking; but 
under the actual circumstances the deed was a 
glaring, perfidious violation of the truce. Somerset 
had been only a few days before protesting to the 
King of France that, even if all his towns were open 
and undefended, they would be perfectly secure from 
any assault by the English;? yet here was a town 
belonging to the Duke of Britanny, a vassal of the 
King of France who had been expressly included in 
the truce, assaulted and taken by fraud. Somerset 
disavowed the deed, but refused to make restitution. 
He professed to write to the King for instructions 
how to act; but he utterly destroyed his flimsy pre- 
tence of neutrality by writing to the King of France, 
desiring him not to give assistance to the Duke of 
Britanny.® 

The truth is that the expedition had been fully 
authorised, not only by Somerset in Normandy, but 
by the king and the Duke of Suffolk in England. 
It was suggested to L’Arragonois when he was in 
England by Suffolk himself, who assured him that 
he would do the king a most excellent service by 
taking a place of so much consequence. He was 
further given to understand that he incurred no 
danger or responsibility; for even if he were 
besieged by the Duke of Britanny, ample succours 
would be despatched to relieve him. Unfortunately, 
during the next few months, the English had too 
much to do to keep their word, and L’Arragonois 
was compelled to surrender the place again to the 
Duke of Britanny after a five weeks’ siege. Feeling 
himself then absolved from every engagement to Eng- 
land, he next year sent back the Order of the Garter 
to Henry, declaring himself from that time a subject of 
his natural lord the King of Arragon, in whose country 
he proposed to spend the remainder of his days. 


1 Stevenson’s Reductio Normannia, 406. 
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Notwithstanding the richness of the booty won by 
the capture of Fougéres, the English ought to have 
been aware that they would have a heavy price to 
pay for it. The alienation of a friend in the Duke 
of Britanny evidently did not grieve them, although 
that in itself should have been a matter of some 
concern ; for the duke, though nearly related to the 
French king, had studied to keep himself neutral 
hitherto. To his and his father’s pacific policy 
it was owing that the commerce of Britanny had 
prospered and Fougéres itself become rich, while 
neighbouring districts were exposed to the ravages 
of war. But the resentment of the Duke of Britanny 
was not a cause of much apprehension. The effect 
of the outrage upon the French people was a much 
more serious matter, and this was felt immediately. 
The King of France, when he heard the news, was 
at Montils by Tours on the point of starting for 
Bourges. He immediately changed his purpose and 
turned back to Chinon that he might be nearer 
Britanny. A secret treaty was made between the 
king and the duke to aid each other on the re- 
commencement of hostilities with the English. A 
plot was also laid to surprise the town of Pont-de- 
Arche on the Seine, just as Fougéres had been 
surprised by the English. It was com- poutdepArche 
pletely successful, and Pont-de-l’Arche Eke by, tie 
was captured by stratagem early in the ““"°” 
morning of the 16th of May, by a body of ad- 
venturers professedly in the service of Britanny. 
There could be no mistake about the significance 
of the retribution. To the Duke of Britanny the 
capture of Pont-de-l’Arche was of no value, except 
in the way of retaliation, for it was at a great 
distance from his borders; while to France it was 
a most important gain if used with a view to the 
recovery of Normandy. But France was quite as 
free to disavow the deed as the English Government 
had been to disavow the taking of Fougtres, 
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Charles had, in fact, gained, in a strategic ‘point 
of view, quite as great an advantage as the English 
had gained in point of material wealth. But morally 
his advantage was greater still, for he showed himself 
perfectly open to treat for the redress of outrages on 
both sides, and was willing to put Pont-de-l’Arche 
again into the hands of the English if they would 
have restored Fougéres. All conferences, however, 
were ineffectual, and the French followed up their 
advantage by taking Gerberoy and Conches. In 
the south they also won from the English two 
places in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux.! Still, 
Charles had not yet declared war, and these things 
were avowedly no more than the acts of desultory 
marauders. His ambassadors still demanded the 
restitution of Fougéres, which possibly the English 
might now have been willing to accord if they could 
have had the French captures restored to them, but 
that in the surrender of the place they would have 
had to acknowledge Britanny as a feudal dependency 
of Charles.2_ Negotiations were accordingly broken 
off, and Charles having besides received particulars 
of a breach of the truce with Scotland in the pre- 
ceding year, which even an English writer does 
not venture to defend,? at length made a formal 
declaration of hostilities.* 

Never, it must be owned, did England incur the 
grave responsibilities of war with a greater degree of 
foolhardiness. Somerset himself seemed only now 
to have wakened up to the defenceless state of 


1 Reductio Normannia, 251. 2 [bid. 503. 

3 ‘Kodem anno [26 Hen. vi.], Rex visitans boreales partes Anglic 
usque Donelmense monasterium, quasi omnes domini et alii plebei illius 
patria in magna multitudine quotidie ei in obviam ostendebant, quare. 
concilio habito, minus formidabant interrumpere trugas inter ipsum et 
Regem Scotiz prius suis sigillis fidelitatis confirmatas; sed posterius 
hujus trugarum interruptio vertebatur Anglicis multo magis in dispendium 
quam honorem, quia recedente Rege Scoti magnam partem Northumbrize 
bina vice absque repulsu destruxerunt, et juxta Carlele erant ex Anglicis 
capti et interfecti ad numerum duorum millium; et sic tandem Rex 
Anglize cum ejus concilio pro saniori deliberatione cum damnis ad pacem 
inclinare reducitur.’—Jucerti Scriptoris Chronicum (Eid. Giles), Hen. v1. 
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Normandy. He had just sent over Lord Hastings 
and the Abbot of Gloucester with a message to the 
English Parliament desiring immediate aid. The 
French, he said, were daily reinforcing their garrisons 
upon the frontier, and committing outrages against 
the truce. General musters were proclaimed through- 
out the kingdom, and every thirty men of the whole 
population were required to find a horseman fully 
equipped for war. Meanwhile, the English garrisons 
in Normandy were too feeble to resist attack. Not 
a single place was furnished with sufficient artillery, 
and the fortifications, almost everywhere, had fallen 
into such decay that even if filled with men and 
guns they could not possibly be defended. Besides 
this, the whole province was in such extreme poverty 
that it could no longer endure further imposts for the 
charges of its own defence.! 

No marvel, therefore, that the progress of the 
French arms was, from this time, uninterrupted. On 
the 19th July the town of Verneuil was progress of 
taken by the aid of a miller who had _ the French. 
been maltreated by some of the garrison ; and, some 
time afterwards, the castle also surrendered. In 
August operations were carried on in several parts of 
the Duchy at once. Towns near the sea and towns 
near the French frontier were attacked at the same 
time ; and Pont-Audemer, Lisieux, Mantes, Vernon, 
and other places were recovered from the English. 
Then followed in quick succession the capture of 
Essay, Fécamp, Harcourt, Chambrois, Roche-Guyon, 
and Coutances. In October, Rouen, the capital of 
the province, was invested. On the roth the in- 
habitants with one accord rose in arms against the 
English, who found it necessary to retreat into the 
castle. In this stronghold Somerset himself was 
assailed by the King of France, and, after a vain 
attempt to secure better terms, agreed to surrender 
not only it but the fortresses of Arques, Caudebec, 


1 Rolls of Part. v. 147+ 
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and several other places, leaving the gallant Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, as a hostage until they were 
delivered up. Meanwhile, the Duke of Britanny 
overran Lower Normandy and recovered his own 
Fougtres after a siege of little more than a month. 
Francois L’Arragonois, finding no hope of succours, 
surrendered the place and afterwards went over to 
the French. 

In short, before the end of the year, the English 
had lost nearly everything in the North of France. 
The inhabitants everywhere conspired to betray 
towns and garrisons, and every man not English- 
born took part against the English. Even King 
René, Henry’s father-in-law, assisted Charles at the 
siege of Rouen, and shared the honours of his 
triumphal entry. At the end of the year 1449 the 
English held nothing in Normandy except a few 
towns upon the sea-coast or a little way inland—the 
chief of these being Honfleur, Bayeux, Caen, and 
Cherbourg. The last-named fortress remained un- 
taken till the 12th of August in the following year. 
When it surrendered, the whole of Normandy was 
finally lost. 

The news of these reverses so rapidly following 
each other of course produced in England the most 
profound dissatisfaction. ‘The Parliament to which 
Somerset had applied for aid had been removed 
after Whitsunday to Winchester on account of the 
insalubrity of the air in London and Westminster, 
and had been finally dissolved on the 16th of July. 
A new Parliament was then called for a winter 
session to provide for the defence of Normandy, 
Unpopularity when, in fact, it was too late! By the 
of Suffolk. time it had assembled Rouen was already 
lost. The secret odium with which the policy of 

1 Rolls of Parl. v. 143, 171. Even when the new Parliament met at 
Westminster on the 6th November it was obliged to adjourn to the City 
of London on account of the unhealthiness of the air. We must remember 


that Westminster was then little better than a flat muddy island, with a vast 
extent of marshy land and stagnant pools between Pimlico and the Thames. 
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Suffolk had been viewed for years past could now no 
longer be restrained. It was difficult to persuade the 
many that the disgrace which had befallen the English 
arms was not due to treachery as much as to incom- 
petence. The cession of Maine and Anjou was more 
loudly blamed than ever, and Suffolk was considered 
to have negotiated the king’s marriage mainly with 
a view to his own advantage. It was remembered 
how he had once imprudently boasted that he 
possessed no less weight in the counsels of the King 
of France than in those of his own sovereign ; it was 
again murmured that he had been the cause of 
Gloucester’s death. And notwithstanding the pro- 
tection of the Court, these feelings found expression 
in Parliament. 

At the beginning of the New Year, an incident 
occurred which served still further to precipitate his 
ruin. Adam de Moleyns, Bishop of , | Jen 
Chichester, keeper of the Privy Seal, ~~ 
who, as we have seen, had been sent over to France 
in the beginning of 1448, to arrange the peaceful 
cession of Le Mans, was at this time sent 4, ser or the 
to Portsmouth to pay the wages of certain _ Bishop of 
soldiers and sailors. He was a scholar as Chichester. 
well as a statesman, and corresponded occasionally with 
the celebrated A®neas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius 
11.1 But, like Suffolk, he was believed to make his own 
advantage out of public affairs. He had the reputa- 
tion of being very covetous ; the king’s treasury was 
ill supplied with money, and he endeavoured to force 
the men to be satisfied with less than their due. On 
this they broke out into open mutiny, cried out that 
he was one of those who had sold Normandy, and 
thereupon put him to death.? This was on the 9th 
day of January 1450. During the altercation he let 
fall some words, probably in justification of his own 


1 Ainee Sylvit Epp. 80, 186. ss 
2 yee to tic htiend, ZEneas Sylvius, the mode of death inflicted on 


him was decapitation. (Ofera, 443.) 
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conduct, which were considered to reflect most seri- 
ously upon that of the Duke of Suffolk,’ and a cry 
arose for the duke’s impeachment in Parliament. 

It must certainly be acknowledged by any candid 
student of history that the state of the English Con- 
stitution in early times did not admit of true and 
impartial justice being done to an accused minister. 
So long as a man in Suffolk’s position was upheld by 
the power of the Crown, it was to the last degree 
dangerous to say anything against him; but when the 
voice of complaint could no longer be restrained, the 
protection he had before received ceased to be of 
any use to him. It became then quite as dangerous 
to say anything in his favour as it had been formerly 
to accuse him. The Crown could not make common 
cause with one whose conduct was under suspicion ; 
for the king could do no wrong, and the minister 
must be the scapegoat. The party, therefore, which 
would insist on any inquiry into the conduct of a 
minister, knew well that they must succeed in getting 
him condemned, or be branded as traitors themselves. 
Such proceedings accordingly began inevitably with 
intrigue. Lord Cromwell was Suffolk’s enemy at the 
council-table, and used his influence secretly with 
members of the House of Commons, to get them 
to bring forward an impeachment in that chamber. 
That he was a dangerous opponent Suffolk himself was 
very well aware. A little before Christmas, William 
Tailboys, one of the duke’s principal supporters, had 
set a number of armed men in wait for him at the 
door of the Star Chamber, where the council met, 
and Lord Cromwell narrowly escaped being killed. 
The attempt, however, failed, and Tailboys was com- 
mitted to the Tower; from which it would seem that 
he must soon afterwards have been released. Crom- 
well then brought an action against him, in the Court 
of Exchequer, to recover damages for the assault, and 
was awarded £3000; on which Tailboys was com- 

1 Rolls of Pari. v. 176. 
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mitted to the Sheriff of London’s prison; and this 
was all the redress obtained by Cromwell till, by a 
special Act in the ensuing Parliament, Tailboys was 
removed from that place of confinement, and lodged 
in the Tower once more, for a period of twelve 
months. Owing to the king’s protection he was 
not brought to trial.? 

An evil day, nevertheless, had arrived for the 
Duke of Suffolk, which not all the influence of the 
king, nor the still greater influence of Margaret of 
Anjou, who owed to him her proud position as 
Henry’s consort, was able to avert. On the 22nd of 
January the duke presented a petition to the king 
that he might be allowed to clear himself before 
Parliament of the imputations which had been cast 
on him in consequence of the dying words of Bishop 
Moleyns. He begged the king to remember how 
his father had died in the service of King Henry v. 
at Harfleur,—how his elder brother had been with 
that king at Agincourt,—how two other brothers 
had fallen in the king’s own days at Jargeau, when he 
himself was taken prisoner, and had to pay £20,000 
for his ransom,—how his fourth brother had been 
a hostage for him in the enemies’ hands and died 
there. He also reminded the king that he had borne 
arms for four-and-thirty years, had been thirty years 
a Knight of the Garter, and had served in the wars 
abroad for seventeen years at a time, without ever 
coming home. Since then he had been fifteen years 
in England about the King’s person, and he prayed 
God that if ever he died otherwise than in his bed, 
it might be in maintaining the quarrel that he had 
been at all times true to Henry.” 

Four days after this a deputation from the 
Commons waited on the Lord Chancellor, desiring 


1 W. Worc. Rolls of Parl. v. 200. I find by an entry in the Control- 
ment Roil, 30 Hen. vi., that on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1451, William 
Tailboys and nineteen other persons belonging to South Kyme, in Lincoln- 
shire, were outlawed at the suit of Elizabeth, widow of John Saunderson, 
for the murder of.her husband. 2 Rolls of Pari. v. 176. 
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that as Suffolk had confessed the prevalence of 
injurious reports against him, he might be committed 
to custody. This request was laid by the Chancellor 
before the king and council on the following day, 
and the opinion of the judges being taken as to the 
legality of the proposed arrest, he was allowed to 
remain at liberty until a definite charge should be 
brought against him. Such a charge was accordingly 
declared two days later by the Speaker, who did not 
hesitate to tell the Lord Chancellor, in the name of 
the Commons, that Suffolk was believed to be in 
league with the French king to promote an invasion 
of England, and had fortified the castle of Wallingford 
with a view of assisting the invaders. The duke, on 
this, was committed to the Tower. 
On the 7th of February he was formally impeached 
by the Commons. A copy of the articles of impeach- 
Suffolk ment will be found in the Paston Letters 
impeached. (No. 76). Nothing was said in them of 
the fortification of Wallingford Castle, but a number 
of specific charges were made, many of them authen- 
ticated by the exact day and place when the alleged 
treasonable acts were committed, tending to show 
that in his communications with the French he had 
been invariably opposed to the interests of his own 
country. It was alleged that he had been bribed to 
deliver Anjou and Maine, and that as long ago as 
the year 1440 he was influenced by corrupt motives 
to promote the liberation of the Duke of Orleans; 
that he had disclosed the secrets of the English 
council-chamber to the French king’s ambassadors ; 
that he had even given information by which France 
had profited in the war, and that he had rendered 
peace negotiations nugatory by letting the French 
know beforehand the instructions given to the 
English envoys. Further, in the midst of invasion 
and national disgrace, he had hoped to gratify his 
own ambition. The king, who was still childless, 
was to be deposed; and the duke had actually hoped 
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to make his own son king in his place. It seems 
that he had obtained some time before a grant of the 
wardship of Margaret Beaufort, daughter of the late 
Duke of Somerset, who was the nearest heir to the 
crown in the Lancastrian line, and since his arrest 
he had caused her to be married to his own son, 
Lord John De la Pole. Such was the foundation 
on which the worst charge rested. 

A month passed before he was heard in his own 
defence. The Commons impeached, but it was for 
the Lords to try him. Meanwhile, another bill of 
indictment had been prepared by the malice of his 
enemies, in which all the failures of his policy were 
visited upon him as crimes, and attributed to the 
worst and most selfish motives. For his own private 
gain, he had caused the crown to be prodigal of 
grants to other persons, till it was so impoverished 
that the wages of the household were unpaid, and 
the royal manors left to fall into decay. He had 
granted the earldom of Kendal, with large possessions 
both in England and in Guienne, to a Gascon, who 
ultimately sided with the French, but had happened 
to marry his niece. He had weakened the king’s 
power in Guienne, alienated the Count of Armagnac, 
and caused a band of English to attack the king’s 
German allies; he had disposed of offices to un- 
worthy persons without consulting the council, 
granted important possessions in Normandy to the 
French king’s councillors, given to the French queen 
413,000 of the revenues of England, appropriated 
and misapplied the king’s treasure, and the subsidies 
granted by Parliament for the keeping of the sea. 
These and some minor charges formed the contents 
of the second bill of indictment.? 

He was brought from the Tower on the gth day of 


1So it is stated in the impeachment. According to the inquisition on 
Suffolk’s death, his son was born on the 27th September 1442, and was 
therefore at this time only in his eighth year.—Napier’s Historical Notices 
of Swyncombe and Ewelme, 108. 
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March, and required to make answer before the 
Lords to the contents of both bills. He requested 
of the king that he might have copies, which were 
allowed him; and that he might prepare his answer 
more at ease, he was removed for a few days to a 
tower within the king’s palace at Westminster. On 
the 13th he was sent for to make his 
answer before the king and lords. Kneel- 
ing before the throne he replied to each of the eight 
articles in the first bill separately. He denied their 
truth entirely, and offered to prove them false in 
whatever manner the king would direct. He declared 
it absurd to consider Margaret Beaufort as heir- 
presumptive to the Crown, and used other arguments 
to show the improbability of his designs on the 
succession. In all else he showed that the other 
lords of the council were quite as much committed 
as he; and as to the delivery of Anjou and Maine, 
he laid the responsibility entirely upon the murdered 
Bishop of Chichester.+ 

Next day, the Chief Justice, by the king’s 
command, asked the Lords what advice they would 
give the king in the matter. It was a Saturday, and 
the Lords deferred their answer till the following 
Monday; but on the Monday nothing was done. 
On the Tuesday the king sent for all the Lords then 
in London to attend him in his own palace, where 
they met in an inner chamber. When they were 
assembled, Suffolk was sent for, and kneeling down, 
was addressed briefly by the Lord Chancellor. He 
was reminded that he had made answer to the first 
bill of the Commons without claiming the right of 
being tried by his peers; and he was asked if he had 
anything further to say upon the subject. He replied 
that the accusations were too horrible to be further 
spoken of, and he hoped he had sufficiently answered 
all that touched the king’s person, and the state of 
his kingdom. Nevertheless, he submitted himself 

1 Rolls of Parl. v. 182. 
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entirely to the king, to do with him whatever he 
thought good.! 

On this an answer was returned to him in the 
king’s name by the Lord Chancellor. A miserably 
weak and evasive answer it was, showing clearly that 
the king desired to protect his favourite, but had not 
the manliness to avow he thought him worthy of 
protection. The Lord Chancellor was commissioned 
to say, that as to the very serious charges contained 
in the first bill, the king regarded Suffolk as not 
having been proved either guilty or innocent; but 
touching those contained in the second bill, which 
amounted only to misprisions, as Suffolk did not put 
himself upon his peerage, but submitted entirely 
to the king, the latter had determined, without 
consulting the Lords, and not in the way of judg- 
ment (for he was not sitting in tribunal), 1.5. jaered 
but merely in virtue of the duke’s own to leave 
submission, to bid him absent himself ~78!"4- 
from England for five years, from the first day of 
May ensuing.” 

It is clear upon the face of the matter, that 
although the king was made to take the sole 
responsibility of this decision, it was really a thing 
arranged, and not arranged without difficulty, between 
the friends of Suffolk and some of the leading mem- 
bers of the House of Lords. Immediately after it 
was pronounced, Viscount Beaumont, who was one 
of Suffolk’s principal allies, made a protest on behalf 
of the Lords, that what the king had just done, he 
had done by his own authority, without their advice 
and counsel. He accordingly besought the king 
that their protest might be recorded in the rolls of 
Parliament, for their protection, so that the case 
might not henceforth be made a precedent in 
derogation of the privileges of the peerage.? Thus 
it was clearly hoped on all sides a great crisis had 
been averted. Suffolk was got rid of, but not con- 

1 Rolls of Pari. v. 182. 2 Tbid. 183. 3 bia. 
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demned. <A victim was given over to popular 
resentment, but the rights of the Peers for the future 
were to be maintained. And though the crown 
lowered itself by an avowed dereliction of duty, it 
was not severely censured for preferring expediency 
to justice. 

On the following night the duke left Westminster 
for Suffolk. The people of London were intensely 
excited, and about two thousand persons sallied out 
to St. Giles’ hoping to intercept his departure, but 
they succeeded only in capturing his horse and some 
of his servants, whom they maltreated, as might have 
been expected. Even after this the excitement was 
scarcely diminished. Seditious manifestoes were 
thrown about in public and secretly posted on 
church doors. The duke had more than.a month 
to prepare for leaving England, and seems to have 
spent the time in the county of Suffolk. On Thurs- 
day the 30th of April he embarked at Ipswich for 
Heembarks Flanders; but before going he assembled 
for Flanders. the gentlemen of the county, and, taking 
the sacrament, swore he was innocent of the sale 
of Normandy and of the other treasons imputed 
to him. He also wrote an interesting letter of 
general admonitions for the use of his young son, at 
that time not eight years old, whom he was not to 
see again for at least five years, and too probably 
not at all. This letter, which is known to us only 
by a copy preserved in the Paston correspondence 
(No. 91), can hardly fail to awaken sympathy with 
the writer. As an evidence of unaffected piety to 
God and sincere loyalty to his king, it will probably 
outweigh with most readers all the aspersions cast by 
Parliament on the purity of his intentions. 

Two ships and a little pinnace conveyed him from 
the Suffolk coast southwards till he stood off Dover, 
when he despatched the small vessel with letters to 
certain persons in Calais to ascertain how he should 


1 Rymer, xi. 268. 2W, Wore. 468, 469. 
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be received if he landed there. The pinnace was 
intercepted by some ships which seem to have been 
lying in wait for his passage; and when it was 
ascertained where the duke actually was, they 
immediately bore down upon him. Foremost among 
the pursuers was a ship called the WVicholas of the 
Tower, the master of which, on nearing Suffolk’s 
vessel, sent out a boat to ask who they were. Suffolk 
made answer in person, and said that he was going 
by the king’s command to Calais; on which they 
told him he must speak with their master. They 
accordingly conveyed him and two or three others 
in their boat to the JVicholas. When he came on 
board the master saluted him with the words, 
‘Welcome, traitor!’ and sent to know if the shipmen 
meant to take part with the duke, which they at 
once disowned all intention of doing. The duke 
was then informed that he must die, but was allowed 
the whole of the next day and night to confess 
himself and prepare for the event.1 On Monday 
the znd of May the rovers consummated their 
design. In sight of all his men Suffolk was drawn 
out of the JVicholas into a boat in which an axe and 
block were prepared. One of the crew, 1, murdered 
an Irish churl, then bade him lay down 2tsea. 

his head, telling him in cruel mockery that he 
should be fairly dealt with and die upon a sword. 
A rusty sword was brought out accordingly, and with 
nearly half a dozen strokes the fellow clumsily cut off 
his head. He was then stripped of his russet gown 
and velvet doublet. His body was brought to land 
and thrown upon the sands at Dover; and his men 
were at the same time allowed to disembark.? 

The source from which we learn most of these 
particulars is a letter of William Lomner to John 
Paston written when the news was fresh. The writer 
seems to have been quite overpowered by the tragic 


1 English Chronicle, ed. Davies, p. 69. 
. 2 Paston Letters, Nos. 93, 94 
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character of the event, and declares he had so 
blurred the writing with tears that he fears it would 
not be easy to decipher. Indications of genuine 
human feeling like this are so rare in letters of an 
early date that we are in danger of attributing to the 
men of those days a coldness and brutality which 
were by no means so universal as we are apt to 
suppose. ‘The truth is that when men related facts 
they regarded their own feelings as an impertinence 
having nothing whatever to do with the matter in 
hand. The art of letter-writing, besides, had not 
yet acquired the freedom of later days. It was used, 
in the main, for business purposes only. We shall 
meet, it is true, in this very correspondence, with 
one or two early specimens of jesting epistles; but, 
on the whole, I suspect paper was too valuable a 
commodity and writing too great a labour to be 
wasted on things irrelevant. 

But whatever feeling may have been excited by 
the news of Suffolk’s murder in men like William 
Lomner, who possibly may have known the duke 
personally, we may well believe that the nation at 
large was neither afflicted nor very greatly shocked 
at the event. Even the prior of Croyland, the head 
of a great religious community in Lincolnshire, speaks 
of it as the just punishment of a traitor, and has not 
a word to say in reprobation.2, Mocking dirges were 
composed and spread abroad, in which his partisans 
were represented as chanting his funeral service, and 
a blessing was invoked on the heads of his murderers. 
These were but the last of a host of satires in which 
the public indignation had for months past found a 


1 Even the passage above referred to would probably be an illustration of 
this if the original letter were examined. As we have reprinted it fror 
Fenn, it stands thus: ‘Right worshipful Sir, I recommend me to you, and 
am right sorry of that I shall say, and have so wesshe this little bill with 
sorrowful tears that uneathes ye shall read it,’ The words in italics would 
probably be found to be an interlineation in the original, for though they 
stand at the beginning of the letter, they were clearly written after it was 
penned, and the only reason why they were inserted was to excuse the 
legibility of the writing. 

2 Contin, of Croyland Chronicle, p. 525. 
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vent.1 Suffolk had been represented on his impri- 
sonment as a fox driven into his hole, who must on 
no account be let out again. He had been rhymed 
at as the Ape with his Clog who had tied Talbot our 
good dog, in allusion to the fact of Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, having been given up as a hostage to the 
French after the surrender of Rouen.? He had been re- 
viled as an upstart who had usurped the place of better 
men, and who systematically thwarted and neutralised 
all that better men could do. If any one wept for the 
fall of such a man, it was not on public grounds. 

As a specimen of these political satires we cannot 
resist the temptation to quote a short poem which 
must have been composed towards the close of the 
year 1449, after the surrender of Rouen and before 
Suffolk’s fall. It is far less personal than the others, 
being not so much an invective against Suffolk as a 
wail over the loss of England’s great men, and the 
decay of her fortunes. The leading statesmen and 
warriors of that and the former age are here spoken 
of by their badges, which the reader will find inter- 
preted in the margin :-— 


©The Root is dead, the Swan? is gone, » The Regent 


Bedford. 


The fiery Cresset © hath lost his light. 


Therefore England may make great moan 
Were not the help of God Almight’. 


The Castle4 is won where care begun, 
The Porté-cullis® is laid adown ; 


Ycloséd we have our Velvet Hat? 
That covered us from many stormes brown. 


The White Lion & is laid to sleep, 
Thorough the envy of th’ Apé® Clog ; 


And he is bounden that our door should keep ; 
That is Talbot, our good dog. 


The Fisher! has lost his angle hook ; 
Get them again when it will be. 


Our Millé-sail ¥ will not about, 
It hath so long gone empty. 


b Humphrey, 
Duke of Glo’ster. 

¢ The last Duke 
of Exeter. 

d Rouen Castle. 

@ The Duke of 
Somerset. 

f The Cardinal 
Beaufort. 

& The Duke of 
Norfolk who had 
gone on pilgrim- 
age to Rome in 
1447. (Dugdale.) 

h The Duke of 
Suffolk. 

i Lord Faucon- 
berg, who was 
taken prisoner 
by the French at 
the capture of 
Pont-de-l’Arche. 

k Robert, Lord 
Willoughby. 


1 Wright's Political Poents (in Rolls series), ii. 232. 


2 (bid. 222, 224. 
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The Bear! is bound that was so wild, 1 The Earl of 
For he hath lost his Ragged Staff. Warwick. 

The Carte-nathe™ is spoke-less — Kawase 
For the counsel that he gaf. ON eee 
The Lily® is both fair and green ; a Thoma eee 

The Conduit ° nape a0 = erga nextarcosteaeal 
The Cornish Chough P oft with his train 4 - 

Hath made our Eagle 4 blind. Jobe None 
The White Hart? is put out of mind John Tae 

Because he will not to them consent ; a The King. 


Therefore, the Commons saith, is both true * Earl of Arundel. 


and kind, 8 Lord Bouchier. 
Both in Sussex and in Kent. . rete of St. 
The Water Bouge$’ and the Wine Botell a, i es oe 
With the Fetterlock’st chain bene fast. Goes. 2 
The Wheat Ear® will them sustain ¥ The Earl of 
As long as he may endure and last. Devonshire. 
The Boar ¥ is far into the West. x The Duke of 
That should us help with shield and spear. _—* who had 
The Falcon * fieeth and hath no rest tans ese 
Till he wit where to bigg his nest.’ of the way. 


Almost concurrently with the news of Suffolk’s 
murder came tidings, mentioned by William Lomner 
in the very same letter, of another disaster in France, 
more gloomy, if possible, than any that had occurred 
Defeat of Sir before. A force under Sir Thomas 
T. Kiriel. Kiriel had been sent to the aid of the 
Duke of Somerset in Normandy after the loss of 
Rouen. It disembarked at Cherbourg, and proceed- 
ing towards Caen, where the duke had now taken 
up his position, besieged and took Valognes. They 
were now in full communication with the garrisons 
of Caen and Bayeux, when they were suddenly 
attacked at the village of Fourmigni, and routed with 
great slaughter. Between three and four thousand 
Englishmen were left dead upon the field; Kiriel 
himself was taken prisoner ; even the brave Matthew 
Gough (well known to Frenchmen of that day as 
Matago) found it needful to fall back with his 
company of 1500 men for the safeguard of Bayeux, 
which a month afterwards he was compelled after all 
to give up to the enemy.! 


1 Berry’s narrative in Stevenson’s Axpulsion of the English from 
Normandy, 336, Wars of the Engl. ii. [360]. Pastom Letters, No. 93. 
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Meanwhile the Parliament, which had been pro- 
rogued over Easter, was ordered to meet again at 
Leicester instead of Westminster. The reason given 
for the change of place was still, as before, the 
unhealthiness of the air about Westminster; and 
doubtless it was a very true reason. It is possible, 
however, that the political atmosphere of London 
was quite as oppressive to the Court as the physical 
atmosphere could be to the Parliament. During their 
sitting at Leicester a much needed subsidy was voted 
to the king, and an Act passed for the application of 
certain revenues to the expenses of the Royal House- 
hold in order to stop the exactions of purveyors. 
But they had hardly sat a month when the session 
was suddenly put an end to from a cause which we 
‘proceed to notice. 


Rebellion of Jack Cade 


The murder of the Duke of Suffolk had not made 
things better than they had been before. The ablest 
of the ministers, who had hitherto guided the king’s 
counsels, was now removed, but his place was left 
for a time altogether unsupplied. The men of 
Suffolk’s party, such as Lord Say, Viscount Beau- 
mont, and Thomas Daniel, still remained about the 
king, and were nearly as unpopular as he had been. 
The offices formerly held by Suffolk were divided 
among them and their particular friends.1 Even if 
the Court had desired to call in men of greater 
weight, they were not then at hand. The Duke of 
Somerset was in France, and the Duke of York in 
Ireland ; so that some time must have elapsed before 
either of them could have taken part in public affairs 
at home. Meanwhile it was said that the resentment 

1 See No. 96. William Worcester says Lord Beauchamp was made 


treasurer, and Lord Cromwell the king’s chamberlain. Lord Beauchamp’s 
appointment is on the Patent Rolls. See Calendarium Rot. Patent, 


'p. 294. 
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of the Court for Suffolk’s murder would be visited 
upon the county of Kent; and the county of Kent 
was of opinion that it suffered abuses enough already. 
The exactions of the king’s officers, both in the way. 
of taxation and purveyance, were felt to be extor- 
tionate and capricious. The collectors of the revenue 
were appointed by the knights of the shire, and these, 
instead of being freely chosen by the people, were 
but the nominees of a few great men who compelled 
their tenants to vote according to their pleasure. 
There were, besides, grave cases of injustice in which 
people were accused of treason, and kept in prison 
without trial, on the information of persons about 
the Court who had influence to obtain grants of their 
lands from the Crown. 

Hence arose Jack Cade’s rebellion, a movement 
which we must not permit ourselves to look upon as 

Cade’s a vulgar outbreak of the rabble. Whole 

Rebellion. districts of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex 
rose in arms, clamouring for redress of grievances ; 
and it is certain that the insurgents met with a large 
amount of sympathy, even from those who did not 
actually take part with them.! As their leader, they 
selected a man who called himself Mortimer, and 
who, besides some experience in war, was evidently 
possessed of no small talent for generalship. It 
afterwards turned out that his real name was Cade, 
that he was a native of Ireland, and that he had been 
living a year before in the household of Sir Thomas 
Dacre in Sussex, when he was obliged to abjure the 
kingdom for killing a woman who was’ with child. 
He then betook himself to France and served in the 
French war against England. What induced him to 


1 The late Mr. Durrant Cooper, in an interesting paper read before a 
meeting of the Kent Archzological Society, examined the long list of names 
given on the patent roll of 28 Henry vr., and proved from them that the 
insurrection was by no means of a very plebeian or disorderly character, 
‘In several hundreds,’ he says, ‘the constables duly, and as if legally, 
summoned the men; and many parishes, particularly Marden, Penshurst, 
Hawkhurst, Northfleet, Boughton-Malherbe, Smarden, and Pluckley, 
furnished as many men as could be found in our day fit for arms,’ 3 
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return does not appear, unless we may suppose, which 
1s not unlikely, that some misdemeanour when in 
the service of France made the French soil fully as 
dangerous to him as the English. In England he 
seems to have assumed the name of Aylmer, and 
passed himself off as a physician. He married a 
squire’s daughter, and dressed in scarlet ; and when 
the rebellion broke out in Kent he called himself 
John Mortimer, a cousin of the Duke of York. 

The first disturbances took place at Whitsuntide in 
the latter end of May. In the second week of June! 
a considerable army from the counties of Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex encamped upon Blackheath. 
The king, who, on receiving news of the rising, had 
dissolved the parliament then sitting at Leicester, 
arrived in London on Saturday the 13th, and took 
up his quarters at the priory of St. John’s, near 
Smithfield. He had with him 20,000 men under 
arms, but for some reason or other did not set out 
against the rebels till the following Thursday, the 
18th.! They, meanwhile, had withdrawn in the 
night-time,? and the king and his host occupied 
their position on Blackheath. The royal forces, 
however, proceeded no further. Only a detachment, 
under Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother 
William, was sent to pursue the insurgents. An 
encounter took place at Sevenoaks on the 18th,? in 
which both the Staffords were killed. Their defeat 
spread dismay and disaffection in the royal camp. 
The noblemen who had accompanied the king to 
Blackheath could no longer keep their men together, 
the latter protesting that unless justice were done on 
certain traitors who had misled the king, they would 
go over to the Captain of Kent. To satisfy them, 

1 These dates were given differently in previous issues of this Introduc- 
tion. For a rectification of the chronology of the rebellion I am indebted 
to Kriehn’s English Rising in 1450, pp. 125 and following. 

2 According to No. 92 of our collection this retreat would appear to have 
been on the 22nd June, but that date is certainly an error. 


3 The 18th June is given as the date of Sir Humphrey Stafford’s death in 
Inquis. post mortem 28 Henry vi. No. 7. 
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Lord Say was arrested and sent to the Tower; but 
even with this concession the king did not dare 
presume upon their loyalty. He withdrew to 
Greenwich, and the whole of his army dispersed. 
The king himself returned to London by water, and 
made preparations during the next two or three days 
to remove to Kenilworth. The mayor and commons 
of the city went to him to beseech him to remain, 
offering to live and die with him, and pay half a 
year’s cost of his household. But all was to no 
purpose. The king had not even the manliness of 
Richard 11. at Smithfield, and he took his departure 
to Kenilworth.! 

The city, thus deserted by its sovereign, knew not 
for a time what to do. A party within the Common 
Council itself ventured to open negotiations with 
the insurgents, and Alderman Cooke passed to and 
fro under the safe conduct of the Captain.2 To 
many it may have seemed doubtful loyalty to sup- 
port the government of Lord Say and his friends 
against an oppressed population. On the rst day of 
July ® the insurgents entered Southwark. On the 
2nd a Common Council was called by the Lord 
Mayor to provide means for resisting their entry into 
the city; but the majority voted for their free admis- 
sion, and Alderman Robert Horne, who was the 
leading speaker against them, was committed to 
prison for his boldness. That same afternoon the 
Aree hats so-called Mortimer and his followers 
enter London. passed over London Bridge into the 
city. The Captain, after passing the drawbridge, 
hewed the ropes asunder with his sword. His first 
proceedings were marked by order and discipline. 
He issued proclamations in the king’s name against 
robbery and forced requisitions, but he rode through 


1 W. Worc.—Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles (edited by me for the 
Camden Soc.), 67.—Chronicle in ms. Cott. Vitell. A. xvi. 

2 Holinshed, iti. 632. 

3 I leave this part of the story as it was originally written, though here, 
too, the chronology seems to require rectification, especially from sources 
since published, for which the reader may consult Kriehn’s work, p. 129. 
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the different streets as if to place the capital under 
military government ; and when he came to London 
Stone, he struck it with his sword, saying, ‘Now is 
Mortimer lord of this city.’ Finally, he gave instruc- 
tions to the Lord Mayor about the order to be kept 
within his jurisdiction, and returned for the night to 
his quarters in Southwark. On the following morn- 
ing, Friday the 3rd, he again entered the city, when 
he caused Lord Say to be sent for from the Tower. 
That no resistance was made to this demand by 
Lord Scales, who had the keeping of the fortress, 
may seem strange. But there was a reason for it 
which most of the chroniclers do not tell us. The 
king had been obliged to listen to the grievances of 
his ‘Commons’ and to withdraw his protection from 
his favourites. He had granted a commission ‘to 
certain lords and to the mayor and divers justices, 
to inquire of all persons that were traitors, extor- 
tioners, or oppressors of the king’s people.’! Lord 
Say was accordingly formally arraigned at a regular 
sessions at the Guildhall. But when the unfortunate 
nobleman claimed the constitutional privilege of 
being tried by his peers, the pretence of law was 
finally laid aside. A company of the insurgents 
took him from the officers and hurried him off to 
the Standard in Cheap, where, before he was half 
shriven, his head was cut off and stuck upon a long 
pole. A son-in-law of his named Crowmer, who was 
then very unpopular as sheriff of Kent, met with a 
similar fate. He was beheaded in Cade’s presence 
at Mile End. Barbarity now followed violence. The 
lifeless heads of Say and Crowmer were carried 
through the streets, and made to kiss each other. 
At the same time one Bailey was beheaded at White- 
chapel on a charge of necromancy, the real cause of 
his death being, as it was reported, that he was an 
old acquaintance of Cade’s who might have revealed 
something of his past history. 
1 ms. Vitellu’s A. xvi. fol. 107, quoted by Kriehn, p. 92. 
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It may have been the expectation of inevitable 
exposure that induced Cade now to relax discipline, 
and set an example of spoliation himself. He 
entered and pillaged the house of Philip Malpas, an 
alderman known as a friend of the Court, and there- 
fore unpopular in the city. Next day he dined at a 
house in the parish of St. Margaret Pattens, and then 
robbed his host. At each of these acts of robbery 
the rabble were sharers of the spoil. But, of course, 
such proceedings completely alienated all who had 
anything to lose, and the mayor and aldermen 
began to devise measures for expelling Cade and 
his followers from the city. For this end they 
negotiated with Lord Scales and Matthew Gough, 
who had then the keeping of the Tower. 

For three days successively Cade had entered the 
city with his men, and retired in the evening to 
Southwark. But on Sunday, the 5th of July, he for 
some reason remained in Southwark all day. In the 
evening the mayor and citizens, with a force under 
Matthew Gough, came and occupied London Bridge 
to prevent the Kentish men again entering the city. 
Battle on Lon- Lhe Captain called his men to arms, and 
don Bridge. attacked the citizens with such impetu- 
osity, that he drove them back from the Southwark 
end of the bridge to the drawbridge in the centre. 
This the insurgents set on fire, after inflicting great 
losses on the citizens, many of whom were slain or 
drowned in defending it. Matthew Gough himself 
was among those who perished. Still, the fight was 
obstinately contested, the advantage being for the 
moment now with one party and now with the other. 
It continued all through the night till nine on the 
following morning; when at last the Kentish men 
began to give way, and a truce was made for a 
certain number of hours. 

A favourable opportunity now presented itself for 
mediation. Although the king had retired to 
Kenilworth, he had left behind him in London some 
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leading members of his council, among whom were 
Cardinal Kemp, Archbishop of York, then Lord 
Chancellor, and Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester. 
The former had taken refuge in the Tower, under 
the protection of Lord Scales ; and he called to him 
the latter, who lay concealed at Holywell.2 A con- 
ference was arranged between them and the insur- 
gents, and both the Cardinal and Bishop Waynflete 3 
with some others crossed the river and met with 
Cade in St. Margaret’s Church in Southwark. In 
the end matters were satisfactorily arranged, and the 
bishop produced two general pardons sent by the 
Chancellor, the first for the Captain himself, and 
the second for his followers. The offer was em- 
braced with eagerness. The men were by this time 
disgusted with their leader, and alarmed at the result 
of their own acts. By thousands they accepted the 
amnesty and began to return homewards. But 
Cade, who knew that his pardon would avail him 
little when the history of his past life came to be 
investigated, wisely made friends to himself after the 
fashion of the Unjust Steward. He broke open the 
gaols of the King’s Bench and Marshalsea, and 
formed a new company out of the liberated 
prisoners. He then despatched to Rochester a 
barge laden with the goods he had taken from 
Malpas and others in London, and prepared to go 


1 Inaccurately called Archbishop of Canterbury by Fabyan and others. 
He was not translated to Canterbury till 1452. 

2 Hall’s Chronicle. Holy Well was a mineral spring to the north of 
London, much frequented before the Reformation, when it was stopped up 
as being considered a place of superstitious resort. A century afterwards 
it was discovered anew by a Mr. Sadler, from whom the locality is named 
to this day Sadler’s Wells. 

3 Some doubt seems to be thrown on Hall’s statement that both prelates 
crossed the river, as earlier writers say the Chancellor sent pardons under 
the Great Seal. William Worcester, moreover, makes no mention of the 
cardinal, but says that the Bishop of Winchester and others of the King’s 
Council spoke with the Captain of Kent. But the ‘Short English 
Chronicle’ in the Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, edited by me for 
the Camden Society in 1880 (p. 68), does exactly the reverse, and omit- 
ting all reference to the Bishop of Winchester, says: ‘And forthewithe went 
the Chaunseler to the Capteyne and sessed him and gave him a chartur 
and his men an other.’ 

4 Hall's Chronicle. 
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thither himself by land. He and his new following 
appear to have been still in Southwark on the 8th 
of July, but to have passed through Dartford to 
Rochester on the 9th, where they continued still in 
arms against the king on the roth and rrth.t An 
attempt they made upon the castle of Queenborough 
was resisted by Sir Roger Chamberlain, to whom a 
reward was given in the following year in acknow- 
ledgment of his services.? Meanwhile a proclama- 
tion was issued offering a reward of a thousand marks 
for Cade’s apprehension, and ten marks for that of 
any of his followers; ‘for,’ says a contemporary 
chronicler, ‘it was openly known that his name was 
not Mortimer; his name was John Cade; and there- 
fore his charter stood in no strength.’ ® 

The feeble remains of the rebellion were already 
quarreiling about the booty Cade had conveyed out 
of London. Their leader now took horse and 
escaped in disguise towards the woody country 
about Lewes. He was pursued by Alexander Iden, 
a gentleman who had just been appointed sheriff of 
Kent in place of the murdered Crowmer. Iden 
Captureand Overtook him in a garden at Heathfield, 
death of Cade. and made him prisoner, not without a 
scuffle, in which Cade was mortally wounded, so 
that on being conveyed to London he died on the 
way. It only remained to use his carcase as a 
terror to evil-doers. His head was cut off and 
placed upon London Bridge, with the face looking 
towards Kent. His body was drawn through the 
streets of London, then quartered, and the quarters 
sent to four different places very widely apart,— 
one of them to Blackheath, one to Norwich, one to 
Salisbury, and one to Gloucester.* 

If the dispersion of traitors’ limbs for exhibition in 

1 % . 

3 Doevhint read olley pis Duties Recta pros er oe 


3 Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, 68. 


4 W.Worc. Fabyan. Davies’ English Chronicle (C. Soc.), 67. 
Ellis’ Ze¢ters, and Ser. i. x15. A eo tes 
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many places could have effectually repressed dis- 
loyalty, the whole realm ought now to have been at 
rest. The quarters of another Kentish rebel, who, 
under the name of Bluebeard, had raised disturb- 
ances in the preceding February, were at that 
moment undergoing public exhibition in London, 
Norwich, and the Cinque Ports. Those of two 
others were about this time despatched by the 
sheriffs of London to Chichester, Rochester, Ports- 
mouth, Colchester, Stamford, Coventry, Newbury, 
and Winchester. The heads of all these wretches 
were set upon London Bridge, which in the course 
of this miserable year bore no less than twenty-three 
such horrid ornaments. 

But with all this, sedition was not put down, even 
in the county of Kent; for I find by the evidence of 
authentic records that a new rising took purther 
place in August at Feversham, under one disturbances. 
William Parminter, who, undeterred by the fate of 
Cade, gathered about him 400 men, and called him- 
self the second Captain of Kent. This affair is quite 
unnoticed by historians, and all I know of it is 
derived from a pardon to one of those engaged in 
it.2. But even Parminter was not the last ‘Captain 
of Kent’ that made his appearance this year; for 
the very same title was immediately afterwards 
assumed by one John Smyth, for whose capture a 
reward of £40 was ordered to be paid to the Duke 
of Somerset on the 3rd of October. And the 
chroniclers, though they do not mention these dis- 
turbances, tell us that such things were general over 
all the kingdom. In Wiltshire, at the time that 
Cade was at Blackheath, William Ayscough, Bishop 
of Salisbury, had one day said mass at Edington, 
when he was dragged from the altar by a band of 


1 Ellis, 74. ms. Vitell. A. xvi. } 

2 See document in Appendix to this Introduction. See also Devon's /ssue 
Rolls, p. 472. It would seem as if the entry there dated 5th August ought 
to have been sth September, as Parminter does not seem to have been taken 
even on the last-day of August. toe 

8 Nicolas’s Proceedings of the Privy Council, vi. 101. 
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his own tenants and murdered in his alb and stole 
at the top of a neighbouring hill. He was the 
second bishop who had been murdered that year 
by the populace. Another insurrection in the same 
county in August is mentioned in a letter of James 
Gresham’s, the number of the insurgents being re- 
ported at nine or ten thousand men.1_ These 
instances may suffice as evidence of the widespread 
troubles of the time. 

Of the degree of private suffering and misery 
inflicted in particular cases by these commotions 

SirJohn . We have a lively picture in Letter 99. 

Fastolf. At the time when Cade and his followers 
were encamped upon Blackheath, Sir John Fastolf, 
a noted warrior of the time, of whom we shall have 
much to say hereafter, was residing at his house in 
Southwark. He was a man who had not succeeded 
in standing well with his contemporaries, and the 
fact may have contributed not a little to the sensi- 
tiveness of a naturally irascible character. In one 
engagement with the French? he was actually 
accused of cowardice, a charge which he seems 
afterwards satisfactorily to have disproved. For 
some years, however, he had given up soldiering 
and returned to his native country, where he served 
the king in a different manner as a member of his 
Privy Council. But in this capacity too he was un- 
popular. His advice should have been valuable at 
yeast in reference to the affairs of France; but it 
does not seem to have been taken. The warnings 
and counsels which he gave with reference to the 
maintenance of the English conquests in France he 
caused his secretary, William Worcester, to put in 
writing for his justification ; but though his admoni- 
tions were neglected by those to whom they were 
addressed, popular rumour held him partly account- 
able for the loss of Normandy. Of this opinion some 
evidence was given in the course of Cade’s insurrection. 


1 See No. 103. 2 The Battle of Patay. 
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As a member of the King’s Council Fastolf 
thought it right to send a messenger to ascertain 
what were the demands of the insurgents. He 
therefore commanded one John Payn, john payn and 
who was in his service, to take a man_ the rebels. 
with him and two of the best horses of his stable, 
and ride to Blackheath. When he arrived there, 
Cade ordered him to be taken prisoner. To save 
his master’s horses from being stolen, Payn gave 
them to the attendant, who galloped away with them 
as fast as he could, while he himself was brought 
before the Captain. Cade then asked him what he 
had come for, and why he had caused his fellow to 
run away with the horses. He answered that he 
had come to join some brothers of his wife, and 
other companions who were among the insurgents. 
On this some one called out to the Captain that he 
was a man of Sir John Fastolf’s, and that the two 
horses were Sir John’s. The Captain raised a cry of 
‘Treason!’ and sent him through the camp with 
a herald of the Duke of Exeter before him, in the 
duke’s coat-of-arms. At four quarters of the field 
the herald proclaimed with an Oyez that Payn had 
been sent as a spy upon them by the greatest 
traitor in England or France, namely, by one Sir 
John Fastolf, who had diminished all the garrisons 
of Normandy, Le Mans, and Maine, and thereby 
caused the loss of all the king’s inheritance beyond 
sea. It was added that Sir John had garrisoned his 
place with the old soldiers of Normandy, to oppose 
the Commons when they came to Southwark; and, 
as the emissary of such a traitor, Payn was informed 
that he should lose his head. 

He was brought to the Captain’s tent, where an axe 
and block were produced. But fortunately he had 
friends among the host; and Robert Poynings, 
Cade’s swordbearer and carver, who afterwards 
married John Paston’s sister Elizabeth, declared 
plainly that.there should die a hundred or twa 
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others if Payn were put to death. He was therefore 
allowed to live on taking an oath that he would go 
to Southwark and arm himself, and return to join 
the Commons. He accordingly carried to Fastolf a 
statement of their demands, advising him at the 
same time to put away his old soldiers and withdraw 
himself into the Tower. The old warrior felt that 
the advice was prudent; he left but two of his 
servants in the place, and but for Payn the insur- 
gents would have burned it to the ground. The 
faithful dependant, however, had to pay the full 
penalty of his master’s unpopularity. He seems to 
have entertained the rioters for some time at his own 
cost. Afterwards the Captain took from him some 
valuable clothes and armour, and sent men to ran- 
sack his chamber of bonds, money, and other stores. 
The insurgents also robbed his house in Kent, and 
threatened to hang his wife and children. Finally, 
on the night of the battle on London Bridge, Cade 
thrust him into the thickest of the combat, where he 
continued six hours unable to extricate himself, and 
was dangerously wounded. 

To have passed through all this was surely a severe 
enough trial ; yet after that commotion he had further 
trouble to endure. He was impeached by the Bishop 
of Rochester, and thrown into the Marshalsea by 
command of the queen. He was also threatened 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, in order that he 
might accuse his master Fastolf of treason; but in 
the end his friends succeeded in procuring for him 
a charter of pardon. To earn this, however, as we 
find from the document itself, he had to appear 
before the king in person, during a progress which 
he made in Kent the year after the rebellion, and, 
amid a crowd of other supplicants whose bodies 
were stripped naked down to their legs, humbly to 
beg for mercy.! 


1 See Appendix to Introduction, 
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The Dukes of York and Somerset 


Cade’s rebellion was attributed by the Court to 
the machinations of the Duke of York. The dis- 
turbances that had prevailed for some The Duke of 
months previously seem to have been York. 
partly associated with his name. When Adam de 
Moleyns, Bishop of Chichester, was murdered in 
the beginning of the year, the malcontents talked 
of inviting York over from Ireland to redress the 
wrongs of the people. The exclusion of York and 
other lords of royal blood from the king’s councils 
was also made an express ground of complaint by 
the Kentish insurgents. The repetition of his name 
in the mouths of the disaffected was anything but 
grateful to the party then in power. It was construed 
as being in itself an evidence of his disloyalty. But 
the popular complaints as to his treatment were both 
just and reasonable, for it was a matter that con- 
cerned the public weal. The rank, wealth, and 
lineage of the Duke of York, his connection with the 
blood-royal, his large possessions, and finally his well- 
proved ability both as a general and an adminis- 
trator—all marked him out as one who ought to 
have been invited to take a leading part in the 
government of the realm; but a faction about the 
king had taken care to keep him as much as possible 
at a distance from the Court. Moreover, it had 
maligned and aspersed him in his absence, so that 
it would have been positively insecure for himself to 
allow the charges to accumulate. A time had clearly 
come when it was no longer his duty to obey the 
orders of others. His enemies were becoming more 
and more unpopular every day, and the only hope 
of improving the administration of affairs depended 
upon his taking the initiative. 

He accordingly determined to avail himself of the 
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privilege due to his rank, and lay his requests at 
the foot of the throne. A little before Michaelmas 
Comes over be came over from Ireland, collected 
from Ireland. 4000 of his retainers upon the Welsh 
Marches, and with them proceeded to London. 
His coming, although unsolicited by the king and 
without leave asked, was nevertheless not altogether 
unexpected. Attempts were made to stop his land- 
ing at Beaumaris, and bodies of men lay in wait for 
him in various places to interrupt his progress. For 
this, however, he could not have been unprepared. 
He knew well the hatred entertained towards him at 
the Court, for he had experienced pretty much the 
same thing years before in going to Ireland, as now 
in coming from it. Although he was sent to that 
country in the king’s service, and as the king’s 
lieutenant, there were persons commissioned to 
apprehend him at several points in his journey 
thither; and now on his return similar efforts were 
made to prevent his advance to London. As regards 
himself they were altogether fruitless ; but it is not 
improbable that they succeeded in deterring many of 
his followers from joining him. William Tresham, 
the Speaker of the last Parliament, having received a 
summons from the duke to meet him, was waylaid 
and murdered in Northamptonshire by a body of the 
retainers of Lord Grey of Ruthin. For two months 
the murderers went at large. The sheriff of the 
county durst not arrest them, and it was only on the 
meeting of Parliament that a special act was passed 
for their punishment.! 

York, however, pursued his way, in spite of all 
opposition, to the royal presence, and great was the 
dismay of those then about the king. According 
to an act passed against him nine years later, his 
approach was not unaccompanied by violence. He 
and his followers, it is said, came in warlike array to 
Westminster Palace, and ‘ beat down the spears and 

1 Rolls of Parl. v. 211-12. 
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walls’ in the king’s chamber. If so, we should 
infer that his access to the king was opposed even 
at the last moment. But the opposition was in- 
effectual, and the reception he met with from Henry 
himself did not indicate that the king at all resented 
his conduct. 

It must have been on his first interview with 
Henry that he presented a petition and received a 
reply from him, which are printed in Holinshed as 
follows:— — 


Richard, Duke of York: his letter to King Henry 


Please it your Highness to conceive that since my departing 
out of this your realm by your commandment, and being in 
your service in your land of Ireland, I have been informed that 
divers language hath been said of me to your most excellent 
estate which should sound to my dishonour and reproach and 
charge of my person ; howbeit that I have been, and ever will 
be, your true liegeman and servant, and if there be any man 
that will or dare say the contrary or charge me otherwise, I 
beseech your rightwiseness to call him before your high pre- 
sence, and I will declare me for my discharge as a true knight 
ought todo. And if I donot, as I doubt not but I shall, I 
beseech you to punish me as the poorest man of your land. 
And if he be found untrue in his suggestion and information, I 
beseech you of your highness that he be punished after his 
desert in example of all other. 

Please it your Excellency to know that as well before my 
departing out of this your realm for to go into your land of 
Ireland in your full noble service, as since, certain persons have 
lain in wait for to hearken upon me, as Sir John Talbot, knight, 
at the castle of Holt, Sir Thomas Stanley, knight, in Cheshire, 
Pulford at Chester, Elton at Worcester, Brooke at Gloucester, 
and Richard, groom of your chamber, at Beaumaris ; which 
had in charge, as I am informed, to take me, and put me into 
your castle of Conway, and to strike off the head of Sir 
William Oldhall, knight, and to have put in prison Sir William 
Devereux, knight, and Sir Edmund Malso (Mulso), knight, 
withouten enlarging until the time that your Highness had 
appointed their deliverance. E 

Item, at such time as I was purposed for to have arrived at 


1 The whole of this correspondence is attributed by Holinshed and Stow 
to the year 1452; but it appears to me clearly to belong to the year 1450, 
when the duke had just returned from Ireland. See Chronicle of London, 
136 ; though internal evidence alone will, I think, satisfy the careful student, 
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your haven of Beaumaris, for to have come to your noble pre- 
sence to declare me your true man and subject, as my duty is, 
my landing was stopped and forebarred by Henry Norris, 
Thomas Norris, William Buckley, William Grust, and Bar- 
tholomew Bould, your officers in North Wales, that I should 
not land there, nor have victuals nor refreshing for me and my 
fellowship, as I have written to your Excellency here before ; 
so far forth, that Henry Norris, deputy to the chamberlain of 
North Wales, said unto me that he had in commandment that I 
should in no wise have landing, refreshing, nor lodging, for 
men nor horse, nor other thing that might turn to my worship 
or ease ; putting the blame upon Sir William Say, usher of your 
chamber, saying and affirming that I am against your intent 
and [held] as a traitor, as I am informed. And, moreover, 
certain letters were made and delivered unto Chester, Shrews- 
bury, and to other places, for to let mine entry into the same. 

Item, above all wrongs and injuries above said, done unto 
me of malice without any cause, I being in your land of Ireland 
in your honourable service, certain commissions were made and 
directed unto divers persons, which for the execution of the 
same sat in certain places, and the juries impanelled and charged. 
Unto the which juries certain persons laboured instantly to have 
me indicted of treason, to the intent for to have undone me and 
mine issue, and corrupted my blood, as it is openly published. 
Beseeching your Majesty royal of your righteousness to do 
examine these matters, and thereupon to do such justice in this 
behalf as the cause requireth ; for mine intent is fully to pursue 
to your Highness for the conclusion of these matters. 


The Answer of King Henry to the Duke of Vork 


Cousin, we have seen the bill that ye took us late, and also 
understand the good humble obedience that ye in yourself show 
unto us, as well in word as in deed; wherefore our intent is 
the more hastily to ease you of such things as were in your said 
bill. Howbeit that at our more leisure we might answer you 
to your said bill, yet we let you wit that, for the causes afore- 
said, we will declare you now our intent in these matters. Sith 
it is that a long time among the people hath been upon you 
many strange language, and in especial anon after your [qu. 
their?]! disordinate and unlawful slaying of the bishop of 
Chichester,” divers and many of the untrue shipmen and other 
said, in their manner, words against our estate, making menace 


1 I have no doubt this is a misreading of the contracted form ‘ yt’ which 
was intended for ‘their."| To accuse York of the murder of the Bishop of 
Chichester, and apparently as a principal, not an accessory in that murder, 
when he was at the time in Ireland, would have been absurd. Besides, 
the tenor of the whole of this reply is to exculpate York of all charges. 

2 Misprinted ‘ Chester’ in Holinshed. 
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to our own person by your sayings, that ye should be fetched 
with many thousands, and ye should take upon you that which 
ye neither ought, nor, as we doubt not, ye will not attempt; so 
far forth that it was said to our person by divers, and especially, 
we remember, of one Wasnes which had like words unto us. 
And also there were divers of such false people that went on 
and had like language in divers of our towns of our land, which 
by our subjects were taken and duly executed. Wherefore we 
sent to divers of our courts and places to hearken and to take 
heed if any such manner coming were, and if there had been, 
for to resist it ; but coming into our land our true subject as ye 
did, our intent was not that ye, nor less of estate of our subjects, 
nor none of your servants should not have been letted nor 
warned, but in goodly wise received ; howbeit that peradventure 
your sudden coming, without certain warning, caused our 
servants to do as they did, considering the causes abovesaid. 
And as to the indictment that ye spoke of, we think verily and 
hold for certain, that there was none such. And if ye may 
truly prove that any person was thereabouts, the matter shall 
be demeaned as the case shall require, so that he shall know it 
is to our great displeasure. Upon this, for the easing of your 
heart in all such matters, we declare, repute and admit you as 
our true and faithful subject, and as our faithful cousin. 


So far, York had gained his object. The charges 
against him were repudiated by the highest authority 
in the kingdom. But it was impossible that the 
matter could rest there. His own interests and 
those of the public alike compelled him to demand 
a full inquiry into the machinations of his adversaries, 
and when admitted to freer intercourse with Henry 
he was able to support this request by most incon- 
venient arguments. ‘Town and country now listened 
with eagerness for news of a long looked-for crisis, 
while, as it seemed, the old régzme was being quietly 
laid aside at Westminster. ‘Sir, and it 4 change of 
please,’ writes one newsmonger, William government. 
Wayte, the clerk of Justice Yelverton, ‘Sir, and it 
please, I was in my lord of York’s house, and I 
heard much thing more than my master writeth unto 
you of. I heard much thing in Fleet Street. But, 
sir, my lord was with the king, and he visaged so the 
matter that all the king’s household was and is 
afraid right sore. And my said lord hath put a bill 
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to the king and desired much thing which is much 
after the Commons’ desire; and all is upon justice, 
and to put all those that be indicted under arrest 
without surety or mainprise, and to be tried by law 
as law will; insomuch that on Monday Sir William 
Oldhall was with the king at Westminster more than 
two hours, and had of the king good cheer.’ 4 

Sir William Oldhall, a friend and companion-in- 
arms of the Duke of York in France, had been 
summoned to the king’s councils more than once 
before.2 But the last occasion was eleven years 
before this, at a time when it was doubtless felt to be 
necessary to obtain the sanction beforehand of all 
parties in the State to the proposed negotiations for 
peace at Calais. From that day till now we do not 
hear of him, and we may presume that he was not 
invited to Court. By the Duke of York’s letter just 
quoted, it would seem that courtiers had planned to 
have him beheaded. But now the old exclusiveness 
was defeated. Men whose patriotism and general- 
ship, it was believed, would have averted the loss of 
France, were at length allowed free access to their 
sovereign ; while men who were believed to have 
culpably misdirected the king, and by their favouritism 
and partiality to have perverted the course of justice 
throughout the kingdom, stood in fear of a strict 
inquiry being made into their misdeeds. For such 
was the sole purport of the ‘ bill’ or petition presented 
by the Duke of York as mentioned by William Wayte, 
the exact text of which will be seen in No. 114. 
The king’s answer to this is preserved in Holinshed 
as follows :— 


The Answer of King Henry to the Duke of Vork 


Cousin, as touching your bill last put up to us, we understand 
well that ye, of good heart, counsel and advertise us to the 
setting up of justice and to the speedy punishing of some 
persons indicted or noised, offering your service to be ready at 


1 See No. 113. 
2 Nicolas’s Proceedings of the Privy Council, iv. 212, V. 108 
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commandment in the same; sith it is, that for many causes 
moving us to have determined in our soul to stablish a sad and 
substantial Council, giving them more ample authority and 
power than ever we did before this, in the which we have 
appointed you to be one. But sith it is not accustomed, sure, 
nor expedient, to take a conclusion and conduct by advice or 
counsel of one person by himself, for the conservation (?) it is 
observed that the greatest and the best, the rich and the poor, 
in liberty, virtue and effect of their! voices be equal; we have 
therefore determined within ourself to send for our Chancellor 
of England and for other Lords of our Council, yea and all 
other, together within short time, ripely to common of these 
and other our great matters. In the which communication such 
conclusions, by the grace of God, shall be taken, as shall sound 
to His pleasure, the weal of us and our land, as well in these 
matters as in any other. 

The time was favourable to men like John Paston, 
who had been wronged by a powerful neighbour such 
as Lord Molynes, and had been hitherto  potitics in 
denied redress. There seemed also a Norfolk. 
hope of destroying, once for all, the influence of 
Tuddenham and Heydon in the county of Norfolk. 
It was proposed that on the Duke of York visiting 
Norfolk, which he intended to do, the mayor and 
aldermen of Norwich should ride to meet him, and 
that complaints should be preferred against the party 
of Tuddenham and Heydon in the name of the whole 
city. ‘And let that be done,’ adds William Wayte, 
‘in the most lamentable wise; for, Sir, but if (ée. 
unless) my Lord hear some foul tales of them, and 
some hideous noise and cry, by my faith they are 
else like to come to grace.’ Owing to the influence 
of the Duke of York, a new Parliament was summoned 
to meet in November, and John Paston was urged 
by some friends to get himself returned as a member. 
But it was still more strongly recommended that the 
Earl of Oxford should meet the duke, apparently 
with the view of arranging the list of candidates—a 
responsibility which the earl, for his part, seems to 
have declined. The Duke of Norfolk met with the 
Duke of York at Bury St. Edmunds, and these two 


1 Misprinted ‘ your’ in Holinshed, 
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dukes settled that matter between them. The Earl 
of Oxford modestly contented himself with reporting 
their decision, and advising that their wishes should 
be carried into effect.? 

The Parliament met on the 6th November, and 
Sir William Oldhall was chosen Speaker. About the 
same time a commission of Oyer and Terminer which 
had been issued as early as the first of August,? began 
its labours at Norwich, and the Earl of Oxford stayed 
away from Parliament to attend it. Mr. Justice 
Yelverton was sent down from Westminster to sit on 
that tribunal along with him. There seemed hope 
at last of redress being had for the wrongs and 
violence that had prevailed in the county of Norfolk ; 
but the course of justice was not yet an easy one. 
Great pressure had been put upon the king, even at the 
last moment, that Yelverton should be countermanded, 
and Lord Molynes had spoken of his own dispute 
with Paston in the king’s presence in a manner that 
made the friends of the latter wish he had been then 
at Westminster to see after his own interests. The 
Lords of the Council, however, determined that 
Yelverton should keep his day for going into Norfolk. 
When he arrived there, he had occasion to report 
that there were many persons ill disposed towards 
Tuddenham and Heydon, but that it was most 
important they should be encouraged by a good 
sheriff and under-sheriff being appointed, else there 
would be a total miscarriage of justice. For the 
annual election of sheriffs had been delayed this year, 
apparently owing to the state of parties. Until the 
Duke of York arrived in London for the Parliament, 
his friends would not allow them to be nominated; 

1 Nos. 113, 116, 119, and120. The influence of a powerful nobleman on 
the elections was evidently quite a matter ofcourse. What use York made 
of it, or even attempted to make of it, cannot so easily be determined. Of 
the two candidates proposed by him for the county of Norfolk, only one 
was returned, the name of Sir Miles Stapleton being substituted for that of 
Sir William Chamberlain (see p. 161, note). It appears from two of the 
above cited letters that Stapleton was a favourite candidate with the Pastons 
and their friends, and that he was urged to wait on the Duke of York on 


his coming to Norwich. 
2 See No. 92, 
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and this must have occasioned considerable suspense. 
It appears, indeed, that Letters 134 and 135, written 
on the 29th December, about the holding of a sessions 
by Yelverton and a sheriff of Norfolk, and some 
riotous proceedings on Childermas day, do not really 
belong to the year in which they have been placed.! 
But there can be no doubt that at this date also 
things were very unsettled.? 

The truth is, the Duke of York had not yet 
succeeded in establishing the government upon 
anything like a firm or satisfactory basis. In times 
like our own there is little difficulty in determining 
the responsibility of ministers; but in the rough 
judgment of the ‘Commons’ of those days an error 
in policy was nothing short of treason. Whoever 
took upon him to guide the king’s counsels knew 
very well the danger of the task; and York (if I 
understand his character aright) was anxious, until he 
was driven desperate, never to assume more authority 
than he was distinctly warranted in doing. He could 
not but remember that his father had suffered death 
for conspiring to depose Henry v., and that his own 
high birth and descent from Edward 111. caused his 
acts to be all the more jealously watched by those 
who sought to estrange him from his sovereign. He 
therefore made it by no means his aim to establish 
for himself a marked ascendency. He rather sought 
to show his moderation. I find, indeed, that at this 
particular period he not only removed two members 
of the Council, Lord Dudley and the Abbot of St. 
Peter’s at Gloucester, but sent them prisoners to his 
own castle of Ludlow.? This, however, he could 
hardly have done without permission, from the king, 
as it was the express object of his petition above 
referred to, that persons accused of misconducting 
themselves in high places should be committed for 
trial; and judging from the terms of the king’s 
answer, I should say that it must have been done 


1 See vol. ii.,; Nos. 430, 431 2 Nos. 122-126. 
3 Stow’s Chronicle, p. 392. 
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by the authority of the new Council, which Henry 
therein declared it to be his intention to constitute. 
This new Council was probably what we should 
The Duke of Call in these days a coalition ministry. 
Somerset. York’s great rival, the Duke of Somerset, 
had come over from Normandy a little before York 
himself came over from Ireland. On the r1th of 
September, while Cardinal Kemp, who was then 
Lord Chancellor, was sitting at Rochester on a 
commission of Oyer and Terminer to try the Kentish 
rebels,! he affixed the Great Seal to a patent appoint- 
ing Somerset Constable of England.? In that 
capacity, as we have already seen, the duke arrested 
one of the new Kentish leaders that started up after 
Cade’s rebellion had been quelled. There is no 
doubt that he stood high in the king’s confidence, 
and that he was particularly acceptable to Queen 
Margaret. He was, nevertheless, one of the most 
unpopular men in England, on account of his 
surrender of Caen and total loss of Normandy in 
the preceding year; and as the Parliament was now 
called, among other reasons, expressly to provide for 
the defence of the kingdom, and for speedy succours 
being sent to preserve the king’s other dominions in 
France,® it was impossible that his conduct should 
not beinquired into. The short sitting of Parliament 
before Christmas was greatly occupied by controversy 
between York and Somerset.* On the 1st of Decem- 
ber the latter was placed under arrest. His lodgings 
at the Black Friars were broken into and pillaged by 
the populace, and he himself was nearly killed, but 
was rescued from their viclence by a barge of his 
brother-in-law the Earl of Devon. Next day the 
Dukes of York and Norfolk caused proclamation to 
be made through the city that no man should commit 
robbery on pain of death, and a man was actually 
beheaded in Cheap for disobeying this order. Asa 


1 See vol. i., p. oe 
8 Rolls af Parl. = ‘210. 4 W. 
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further demonstration against lawlessness, the king 
and his lords, on Thursday the 3rd December, rode 
through the city in armour, either side of the way 
being kept by a line of armed citizens throughout 
the route of the procession. It wasthe most brilliant 
display of the kind the Londoners of that day had 
ever seen.! 

The Duke of Somerset did not long remain in 
prison. Very soon after Christmas the king made 
him captain of Calais, and gave him the entire 
control of the royal household.2 The Court was 
evidently bent on the restoration of the old order 
of things, so far as it dared to do so. The chief 
obstacle to this undoubtedly was the Parliament, 
which was, on the whole, so favourable to the Duke 
of York, that one member, Young of Bristol, had 
even ventured to move that he should be declared 
heir to the crown.’ Parliament, however, could be 
prorogued ; and, as Young found shortly afterwards, 
its members could be committed to the Tower. The 
speech of the Lord Chancellor on the meeting of 
Parliament had declared that it was summoned for 
three important causes: first, to provide for the 
defence of the kingdom, and especially the safeguard 
of the sea; secondly, for the speedy relief of the 
king’s subjects in the south of France, and aid 
against the French ; thirdly, for pacifying the king’s 
subjects at home, and punishing the disturbances 
which had lately been so frequent. But practically 
nothing was done about any of these matters before 
Christmas. An act was passed for the more speedy 
levying of a subsidy granted in the last Parliament, 
and also an act of attainder against the murderers of 
William Tresham. The Lord Chancellor then, in 
the king’s name and in his presence, prorogued the 
Parliament till the zoth of January, declaring that 


1 ms. Cott. Vitell. A. xvi. Stow in his Chronicle dates this procession 
a day later. 2 W. Wore. 

3 The Chronicle of London (p. 137) says that ‘all the Commons’ agreed 
to this proposition, and stood out for some time against the Lords on the 
subject. 
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the matters touching the defence of the kingdom 
were too great and difficult to be adequately discussed 
at that time. The same excuse, however, was again 
used for further prorogations until the 5th of May; 
and meanwhile fears began to be entertained in the 
country that all that had been done hitherto for a 
more impartial administration of justice was about 
to be upset. At a county court held at Norwich 
on Childermas day (the 28th December), a regular 
uproar took place in consequence of a rumour that 
the under-sheriff had a writ to make a new election. 
It was also looked upon as a bad sign by those who 
knew the circumstances, that John Paston, who had 
hastened up to London on hearing that Lord Moly- 
nes had spoken of him before the king in Council, 
found himself unable to return to Norwich before 
Christmas. 

All these matters seemed to show that the good 
beginning already made was not likely to be main- 
tained. Yet a good beginning certainly had been 
effected. Notwithstanding the delay that 
had occurred in the appointment of 
sheriffs, the first appearance of John Jermyn, the 
new sheriff, in Norfolk, had been in every way 
encouraging. He had come, indeed, rather unex- 
pectedly at the last ; but on holding sessions along 
with Yelverton, both he and Yelverton distinctly 
intimated a message from the king, which must 
have been delivered to them both by Henry himself. 
The king, they said, had been greatly displeased to 
hear of a ‘riotous fellowship’ in the county of 
Norfolk, which was maintained at the instigation of 
one or two evil-disposed persons. The king had 
expressly mentioned Sir Thomas Tuddenham and 
Heydon. He desired a full investigation of the 
complaints against those who had hitherto borne the 
rule in the county, and the sheriff urged every one 
who had a grievance not to be afraid to make it 
known.? 


A new Sheriff. 


1 Nos. 134,135. Rolls of Parliament, v. 210-14. 2 No. 134, 
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Such was the language held by the king’s own 
officers, speaking in his name, in December 1450. 
But unfortunately during the whole course of the 
succeeding year the anticipations which such language 
was calculated to encourage were continually dis- 
appointed. Even at the very opening of 
the year we hear complaints that the new 
sheriff, Jermyn, had not shown himself so impartial 
as he had promised to be, but was endeavouring to 
suppress complaints against certain persons at the 
coming sessions at Lynn. From London, too, men 
wrote in a manner that was anything but encouraging. 
The government was getting paralysed alike by debt 
and by indecision. ‘As for tidings here,’ writes John 
Bocking, ‘I certify you all is nought, or will be 
nought. The king borroweth his expenses for 
Christmas. The King of Arragon, the Duke of 
Milan, the Duke of Austria, the Duke of Burgundy, 
would be assistant to us to make a conquest, and 
nothing is answered nor agreed in manner save abid- 
ing the great deliberation that at the last shall spill 
all together.’ Chief-Justice Fortescue had been for 
a week expecting every night to be assaulted.} 
The only symptom of vigour at headquarters was the 
despatch of a commission of Oyer and Terminer 
into Kent, for the trial of those who had raised dis- 
turbances during the preceding summer. As for the 
county of Norfolk, the only hope lay in a strong 
clamour being raised against oppressors. Sir John 
Fastolf showed himself anxious about the prosecu- 
tion of certain indictments against Heydon, and his 
servant Bocking urged that strong representations 
should be made to Lord Scales against showing any 
favour to that unpopular lawyer.? 

By and by it was seen what good reason the 
friends of justice had for their apprehensions. It 


1 In previous issues of this Introduction it is added: ‘probably for no 
other reason than his high impartiality.’ Mr. Plummer, I find, who knows 
him better, has not the same opinion of Fortescue’s impartiality as a 
politician, but considers that he was in danger just because he was so strong 
a Lancastrian. ~See Introduction to The Governance of England, p. 50. 


2 Nos, 138, 140—142. 
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had been arranged that Tuddenham and Heydon 
should be indicted at a sitting of the commission of 
Oyer and Terminer at Norwich in the ensuing spring. 
Rumours, however, began to prevail in Norwich that 
Tuddenham they who had promoted this commission 
and Heydon. jn the county of Norfolk—the Earl 
of Oxford and Justice Yelverton, as well as John 
Paston and John Damme—were to be indicted in 
Kent by way of revenge. John Damme had before 
this caused Heydon to be indicted of treason for 
taking down one of those hideous memorials of a 
savage justice—the quarter of a man exposed in 
public. The man was doubtless a political victim 
belonging to Heydon’s own party; but Heydon was 
now looking to recover his influence, and he con- 
trived to get the charge of treason retorted against 
Damme. Symptoms were observed in Norwich that 
the unpopular party were becoming bolder again. 
‘Heydon’s men,’ wrote James Gloys to John Paston, 
‘brought his own horse and his saddle through 
Aylesham on Monday, and they came in at the 
Bishop’s Gates at Norwich, and came over Tombland 
and into the Abbey; and sithen they said they 
should go to London for Heydon. Item, some say 
that Heydon should be made a knight, and much 
other language there is which causeth men to be 
afeard, weening that he should have a rule again.’} 
Full well might Sir John Fastolf and others appre- 
hend that if Heydon or Tuddenham appeared in 
answer to the indictment, it would be with such a 
following at his back as would overawe the court. 
No appearance was put in for them at all at several 
of the sessions of Oyer and Terminer. One sitting 
was held at Norwich on the 2nd of March. Another 
was held just after Easter on the 29th of April, and 
Justice Prisot, not the most impartial of judges, was 
sent down to Norwich to hold it. Strong complaints 
were put in against Tuddenham and Heydon on the 
part of the city of Norwich, and also by the town of 
1 Nos. 147 and 148. 
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Swaffham, by Sir John Fastolf, Sir Harry Inglos, 
John Paston, and many others; but, as Fastolf’s 
chaplain afterwards informed his master, ‘ the judges, 
by their wilfulness, might not find in their heart to 
give not so much as a beck nor a twinkling of their 
eye toward, but took it to derision, God reform such 
partiality!’ The one-sidedness of Prisot, indeed, 
was such as to bring down upon him a rebuke from 
his colleague Yelverton. ‘Ah, Sir Mayor and your 
brethren,’ said the former, ‘as to the process of your 
complaints we will put them in continuance, but in 
all other we will proceed.’ Yelverton felt bound to 
protest against such unfairness. Yet even this was 
not the worst; for Prisot, seeing that, 
with all he could do, the result of the 
proceedings at Norwich would scarcely be satisfactory 
to Tuddenham and Heydon, took it upon him, 
apparently by his own authority, to remove them to 
Walsingham, where they had most supporters. And 
there accordingly another session was opened on 
Tuesday the 4th of May. 

It was, according to Sir Thomas Howys, ‘the most 
partial place of all the shire.’ All the friends and 
allies of Tuddenham and Heydon, knights and 
squires, and gentlemen who had always been devoted 
to their pleasure, received due warning to attend. 
A body of 400 horse also accompanied the accused, 
and not one of the numerous complainants ventured 
to open his mouth except John Paston. Even he 
had received a friendly message only two days before 
that he had better consider well whether it was 
advisable to come himself, as there was ‘great press 
of people and few friends’; and, moreover, the 
sheriff was ‘not so whole’ as he had been. What 
this expression meant required but little explanation. 
As Sheriff of Norfolk, John Jermyn was willing to do 
Paston all the service in his power, but simple justice 
he did not dare to do.? rive 

He had but too good an excuse for his timidity. 

1 Nos. 92, 151, 152, 158. 2 Nos. 155, 158. 
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Of John Paston’s complaint against Tuddenham and 
Wohin pasion Heydon we hear no more ; we can easily 
and Lord imagine what became of it. But we 
Moles: know precisely what became of an action 
brought by Paston at this sessions against his old 
adversary Lord Molynes, for his forcible expulsion 
from Gresham in the preceding year. John Paston, 
to be sure, was now peaceably reinstated in the pos- 
session of that manor ;! but he had the boldness to 
conceive that undermining his wife’s chamber, turn- 
ing her forcibly out of doors, and then pillaging the 
whole mansion, were acts for which he might fairly 
expect redress against both Lord Molynes and his 
agents. He had accordingly procured two indict- 
ments to be framed, the first against his lordship, 
and the second against his men. But before the 
case came on at Walsingham, Sheriff Jermyn gave 
notice to Paston’s friends that he had received a 
distinct injunction from the king to make up a panel 
to acquit Lord Molynes.? Royal letters of such a 
tenor do not seem to have been at all incompatible 
with the usages of Henry vi.’s reign. John Paston 
himself said the document was one that could be 
procured for six-and-eightpence. 

There was no hope, therefore, of making Lord 
Molynes himself responsible for the attack on 
Gresham. The only question was whether the 
men who had done his bidding could not be made 
to suffer for it. After the acquittal of their master, 
John Osbern reports a remarkable conversation that 
he had with Sheriff Jermyn in which he did his best 
to induce him to accept a bribe in Paston’s interest. 
The gift had been left with the under sheriff for his 
acceptance. Jermyn declined to take it until he 
had seen Paston himself, but Osbern was fully under 
the impression that he would be glad to have it. 
Osbern, however, appealed also to other arguments. 
‘I remembered him,’ he tells Paston, ‘of his pro- 

1 No. 146, 2 No. 155, 
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mises made before to you at London, when he took 
his oath and charge, and that ye were with him when 
he took his oath and other divers times; and for 
those promises made by him to you at that time, 
and other times at the ayer and terminer at Lynn, ye 
proposed you by the trust that ye have in him to 
attempt and rear actions that should be to the avail 
of him and of his office.’ The prospect of Paston 
being valuable to him as a litigant had its weight 
with the sheriff, and he promised to do him all the 
good in his power except in the action against Lord 
Molynes’ men; for not only Lord Molynes himself 
but the Duke of Norfolk had written to him to 
show them favour, and if they were not acquitted 
he expected to incur both their displeasure and the 
king’s. In vain did Osbern urge that Paston would 
find sufficient surety to save the sheriff harmless. 
Jermyn said he could take no surety over £100, 
and Lord Molynes was a great lord who could do 
him more injury than that. 

The diplomacy on either side seems to have been 
conducted with considerable jimesse. Jermyn de- 
clared that he had been offered twenty nobles at 
Walsingham in behalf of the Lord Molynes, but that 
he had never received a penny either from him or 
from any of Paston’s adversaries. Osbern then 
offered if he would promise to be sincere towards 
Paston, that the latter would give him a sum in hand, 
as much as he could desire, or would place it in the 
hands of a middle man whom Jermyn could trust. 
In the end, however, he was obliged to be satisfied 
with Jermyn’s assuring him that if he found it lay 
within his power to do anything for Paston, he would 
take his money with good will. The negotiator's 
impression was that he was fully pledged to get Lord 
Molynes’ men acquitted, but that in all other actions 
he would be found favourable to Paston.? 

About this time Parliament, which had now been 

1 No. 159, 2 [bid, 
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prorogued for nearly five months, met again at West- 
minster. The king’s necessities were 
doubtless the all-sufficient cause why its 
meeting could no longer be dispensed with. The 
crown was already in debt to the sum of £372,000, 
and was daily becoming more so. The expenses of 
the royal household amounted to £24,000 a year, 
while the yearly revenue out of which they should 
have been paid was only £5000. Nor was it by any 
means advisable to remedy the matter by imposing 
fresh taxation ; for the people were so impoverished 
by the payment of subsidies, the exactions of the 
king’s purveyors, and the general maladministration 
of justice, that the experiment could hardly have been 
made with safety. An act of resumption was the 
only expedient by which it seemed possible to meet 
the difficulty ; and all grants of crown lands made to 
any persons since the first day of the reign were 
accordingly recalled by statute! In return for this 
the Commons preferred a petition to the king that 
he would for ever remove from his presence and 
counsels a number of persons to whom they alleged 
it was owing both that his possessions had been 
diminished, and that the laws had not been carried 
into execution. Foremost on the list was the Duke 
of Somerset ; and with him were named Alice, widow 
of the late Duke of Suffolk, William Booth, Bishop 
of Chester (that is to say, of Coventry and Lich- 
field”), Lord Dudley, Thomas Daniel, and twenty- 
five others. It was petitioned that they should 
never again be permitted to come within twelve 
miles of the royal presence, on pain of forfeiture of 
lands and goods. But the days had not yet come 
when a petition against ministers by the Commons 
was’ tantamount to their dismissal. The king 
indeed felt it best on this occasion to yield some- 


Parliament. 


1 Rolls of Parl. v. 217. 


2 The modern see of Chester was separated from this diocese in the time 
of Henry vi. 
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what ; but he yielded on no principle whatever. He 
declared in reply that he himself saw no cause for 
their removal; but he was content to dismiss the 
most of them for a year, during which period accusa- 
tions brought against any of them might be inquired 
into. ‘Those who were Peers of the realm, however, 
he refused to send away ; and he insisted on retain- 
ing the services of one or two others who had been 
accustomed continually to wait upon him.} 

Parliament seems shortly after this to have been 
dissolved, and no parliament met again till two years 
later. Of course the influence of Somerset increased 
when both Lords and Commons were dismissed into 
the country ; and we perceive that by the end of the 
year Thomas Daniel, one of the old unpopular 
adherents of the Duke of Suffolk, who, nevertheless, 
had not always been acceptable to the Court, was ex- 
pecting to recover favour by means of Somerset.? He 
is represented as having cultivated the Duke’s friend- 
ship for a quarter of a year; so that we may conclude 
Somerset’s ascendency was at this time unmistakable. 
With what degree of discretion he made use of it: 
there is little evidence to show. One advantage that 
Daniel hoped to gain through his influence was the 
friendship of Tuddenham and Heydon, by whose 
means, and by the good offices of Lord Scales, he 
expected to be aliowed to re-enter the manor of 
Bradeston, of which he had already dispossessed one 
Osbert Munford last year, but had subsequently been 
dispossessed himself. The value of a disputed title 
in any part of England probably depended very much 
upon who was supreme at Court. 

But high as Somerset stood in the king’s favour, 
the course of events did not tend to make him more 
acceptable to the people. The loss of Normandy, 
in the preceding year, was itself a thing not likely 


1 Rolls of Parl. v. 216. f . : 
2 No. 172. Daniel had been out of favour at one time during Suffolk’s 
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to be readily forgotten ; but the misfortunes of the 
English arms did not end with the loss of Normandy. 
So great, indeed, was the despondency occasioned 
by that event that, in the opinion of French writers, 
Calais itself would not have been able to hold out 
if the French had immediately proceeded to attack 
it. But Charles was afraid he might have been 
deserted by the Duke of Burgundy, whose interests 
would hardly have been promoted by the French 
king strengthening himself in that quarter, and he 
declined to attempt it.1 Relieved, however, of the 
necessity of maintaining a large force in Normandy, 
he found new occupation for his troops in complet- 
ing the conquest of Guienne, of which a beginning 
had already been made by the capture of Cognac 
and of some places near Bayonne and the Pyrenees. 
In November 1450 the French laid siege to Bourg 
and Blaye on the Garonne, both of which places 
capitulated in the spring of the following year. They 
were the keys of the more important city of Bor- 
deaux, which, now perceiving that there was no hope 
of succour from England, was obliged to follow their 
example. This was in June 1451. Two months 
aes afterwards Bayonne, too, was obliged to 
Gascony and capitulate : and with it the whole of 
Guienne. —_ Gascony and Guienne was as completely 
lost to the English as Normandy had been in the 
preceding year. Calais was now all that remained 
to them of their conquests and possessions in France ; 
nor were they without considerable apprehension 
that they might be expelled from Calais too. 

These disasters, which were but the natural sequel 
to the loss of Normandy, only served to make more 
bitter the reflection how the government of that 
duchy had been taken out of the able hands of the 
Duke of York and given to the incompetent Somer- 
set. The jealousy with which the latter regarded his 
rival was heightened by the consciousness of his own 


1 Basin, i. 247-48, 
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unpopularity. The Duke of York was living in 
seclusion at his castle of Ludlow, but Somerset 
seems to have regarded him with daily increasing 
apprehension. He was continually instilling into the 
king distrust of York’s fidelity as a subject ; until at 
last the latter thought it expedient to you. 
make a public declaration of his loyalty. manifesto. 
He accordingly issued the following manifesto :— 


Forasmuch as I, Richard Duke of York, am informed that 
the King, my sovereign lord, is my heavy lord, greatly dis- 
pleased with me, and hath in me a distrust by 
sinister information of mine enemies, adversaries, 
and evil-willers, where[as] God knoweth, from whom nothing 
is hid, Iam, and have been, and ever will be, his true liege- 
man, and so have I before this, divers times, as well by mouth 
as by writing, notified and declared to my said sovereign lord : 
And for that this notice so comen unto me of the displeasure of 
my said sovereign lord is to me so grievous, I have prayed the 
reverend father in God, the bishop of Hereford, and my cousin 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, to come hither and hear my declara- 
tion in this matter ; wherein I have said to them that I am true 
liegeman to the King my sovereign lord, ever have been, and 
shall be to my dying day. And to the very proof that it is so, 
I offer myself to swear that on the blessed Sacrament, and 
receive it, the which I hope shall be my salvation at the day of 
doom. And so for my special comfort and consolation I have 
prayed the said lords to report and declare unto the King’s 
highness my said offer; and to the end and intent that I will 
be ready to do the same oath in presence of two or three lords, 
such as shall please the King’s highness to send hither to 
accept it. In witness whereof I have signed this schedule with 
my sign manual, and set thereunto my signet of arms. Written 
in my castle of Ludlow, the 9th of January, the 3oth year of the 
reign of my sovereign lord, King Henry the Sixth,? 


A.D. 1452. 


He appears to have waited nearly a month to learn 
the effect of this remonstrance. Meanwhile reports 
came that the French were advancing to lay siege to 
Calais. At such a juncture it was peculiarly intoler- 
able that the administration of affairs should still be 
intrusted to hands so notoriously incompetent as 
those of Somerset ; and York, as being the only man 


1 Stow’s Chronicle, p. 393. 
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who could stir in such a matter with effect, now 
made up his mind to take active steps for Somerset’s 
removal. Nothing, however, could be done for such 
an object without a considerable force of armed men 
to support him. York accordingly issued the follow- 
ing address to the burgesses of Shrewsbury :— 


Right worshipful friends, I recommend me unto you ; and I 
suppose it is well known unto you, as well by experience as by 
common language said and reported throughout all Christen- 
dom, what laud, what worship, honour, and manhood, was 
ascribed of all nations unto the people of this realm whilst the 
kingdom’s sovereign lord stood possessed of his lordship in the 
realm of France and duchy of Normandy; and what deroga- 
tion, loss of merchandize, lesion of honour, and villany, is said 
and reported generally unto the English nation for loss of the 
same; namely (z.e. especially) unto the Duke of Somerset, 
when he had the commandance and charge thereof: the which 
loss hath caused and encouraged the King’s enemies for to con- 
quer and get Gascony and Guienne, and now daily they make 
their advance for to lay siege unto Calais, and to other places 
in the marches there, for to apply them to their obeisance, and 
so for to come into the land with great puissance, to the final 
destruction thereof, if they might prevail, and to put the land 
in their subjection, which God defend. And on the other part 
it is to be supposed it is not unknown to you how that, after 
my coming out of Ireland I, as the King’s true liegeman and 
servant (and ever shall be to my life’s end) and for my true 
acquittal, perceiving the inconvenience before rehearsed, ad- 
vised his Royal Majesty of certain articles concerning the weal 
and safeguard, as well of his most royal person, as the tranquil- 
lity and conservation of all this his realm: the which advertise- 
ments, howbeit that it was thought that they were full necessary, 
were laid apart, and to be of none effect, through the envy, 
malice, and untruth of the said Duke of Somerset ; which for 
my truth, faith, and allegiance that I owe unto the King, 
and the good will and favour that I have to all the realm, 
Jaboreth continually about the King’s highness for my undoing, 
and to corrupt my blood, and to disinherit me and my heirs, 
and such persons as be about me, without any desert or cause 
done or attempted, on my part or theirs, I make our Lord 
Judge. Wherefore, worshipful friends, to the intent that every 
man shall know my purpose and desire for to declare me such 
as I am, I signify unto you that, with the help and supportation 
of Almighty God, and of Our Lady, and of all the Company of 
Heaven, I, after long sufferance and delays, [though it is] not 
my will or intent to displease my sovereion lord, seeing that 
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the said Duke ever prevaileth and ruleth about the King’s 
person, [and] that by this means the land is likely to be de- 
stroyed, am fully concluded to proceed in all haste against him 
with the help of my kinsmen and friends; in such wise that 
it shall prove to promote ease, peace, tranquillity, and safe- 
guard of all this land: and more, keeping me within the 
bounds of my liegeance, as it pertaineth to my duty, praying 
and exhorting you to fortify, enforce, and assist me, and to 
come to me with all diligence, wheresoever I shall be, or draw, 
with as many goodly and likely men as ye may, to execute the 
intent abovesaid. Written under my signet at my castle of 
Ludlow, the 3rd day of February. 

Furthermore I pray you that such strait appointment and 
ordinance be made that the people which shall come in your 
fellowship, or be sent unto me by your agreement, be demeaned 
in such wise by the way, that they do no offence, nor robbery, 
nor oppression upon the people, in lesion of justice. Written 
as above, &c., 

Your good friend, 
R. Yorxk.} 


To my right worshipful friends, the bailiffs, burgesses 
and commons of the good town of Shrewsbury. 


Having thus collected a sufficient body of followers, 
the duke began his march to London. The Earl of 
Devonshire, Lord Cobham, and other yoy marches 
noblemen also collected people and towardsLondon. 
joined him.2 The king and Somerset, however, 
being informed of his intentions, set out from the 
capital to meet him, issuing, at the same time, an 
imperative summons to Lord Cobham, and probably 
to the duke’s other adherents, to repair immediately 
to the royal presence. But the duke, who had no 
desire to engage the king’s forces, turned aside and 
hoped to reach London unmolested. He sent a 
herald before him to desire liberty for himself and 
his allies to enter the city; but strict injunctions to 
the contrary had been left by the king, and his 
request was refused. Disappointed in this quarter, 
it was natural that he should look for greater sym- 

1 Ellis’ Letters, First Series, i. 11-13. 
2 English Chronicle (ed. Davies), 69. 
3 Nicolas’ Privy Council Proceedings, vi. 116. According to Fabyan, 


the king and. Somerset set out on the 16th of February. The summons to 
Lord Cobham, though dated Westminster, was issued on the 17th. 
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pathy in Kent, where, doubtless, smouldered still 
the remains of past disaffection. He accordingly 
crossed the Thames at Kingston Bridge, and pro- 
ceeded with his host to Dartford. The king’s army 
followed and pitched their camp upon Blackheath. 
And so, on the 1st of March 1452, there lay, within 
eight miles of each other, two formidable hosts, 
which any further movement must apparently bring 
into collision. 

To judge from one contemporary account,! the 
duke’s position must have been a strong one. He 
had a body of ordnance in the field, with no less 
than 3000 gunners: He himself had 8000 men in 
the centre of his position ; while the Earl of Devon- 
shire lay to the south with another detachment of 
6000, and Lord Cobham by the river side com- 
manded. an equal force. Seven ships lay on the 
water filled with the baggage of the troops. But the 
strength of the king’s army appears to have largely 
exceeded these numbers ;? and even if the duke had 
wished to provoke a conflict, it was evidently more 
prudent to remain simply on the defensive. He 
accordingly left the responsibility of further action to 
those of the king’s party. 

In this crisis the lords who were with the king 
took counsel together, and determined, if possible, 
to labour for a compromise.? An embassy was 
appointed to go to the Duke of York, and hear 
what he had to say. It consisted of the wise and 
good prelate Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Bourchier, Bishop of Ely (afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury), the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, 
Lord Beauchamp, Lord Sudeley, and some others. 
The answer made by York was, that no ill was in- 


1 Cottonian Roll, ii. 23. See Appendix to this Introduction. 

2 Rolls of Pari. v. 346. The statement in the Act of Attainder passed 
against the Duke of York seven years afterwards, that he was ‘of no power 
to withstand’ the king on this occasion, is liable to suspicion, but it is con- 
firmed by the testimony of Whethamstede, 348. 

3 ‘The Lords, both spiritual and temporal, took the matter in hand.’ 
Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, 69. Soalso Chronicle of London, 137. 
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tended against either the king or any of his Council; 
that the duke and his followers were lovers of the 
commonweal; but that it was their intention to 
remove from the king certain evil-disposed persons, 
through whose means the common people had been 
grievously oppressed. Of these the Duke of Somer- 
set was declared to be the chief; and, indeed, his 
unpopularity was such that even those on the king’s 
side would seem to have seconded the Duke of 
York’s demand. After a consultation the king 
consented that Somerset should be committed to 
custody until he should make answer to such charges 
as York would bring against him.! 

Nothing more seemed necessary to avert civil war. 
On a simple pledge given by the king that Somerset 
should be placed in confinement, and afterwards put 
on his trial, the Duke of York at once broke up his 
camp and ordered his men home. He then repaired 
himself to the king’s tent to express his loyalty. 
But no sooner had he arrived there than y,43, 
he found he was deceived. The king, entrapped, 
in violation of his promise, kept the Duke of 
Somerset attending upon him as his chief adviser, 
and York was virtually a prisoner. He was sent on 
to London in advance of the king, in a kind of 
honourable custody, attended by two bishops, who 
conducted him to his own residence ; but what to do 
with him when he got there was a difficulty. His 
enemies feared to send him to the Tower. There 
were 10,000 men yet remaining in the Welsh 
Marches, who, on such a rumour, would have come 
up to London; and it was not very long before they 
were reported to be all under arms, and actually on 
the march, with the duke’s young son at their head— 
Edward, Earl of March, boy as he was, not yet quite 
ten years o!d.? 

York had distinctly accused the Duke of Somerset 


1 Fabyan. . 
2Fabyan. Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, 69, and the Ms. 
Chronicles, Vitell. A. xvi. 
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as a traitor. He was now in Somerset’s power, but 
the latter did not dare to retort the charge upon him. 
Yet if Somerset was not a traitor, the course pursued 
by York was utterly indefensible. He had actually 
taken up arms against the Crown, to remove by force 
the minister in whom the king had placed his con- 
fidence. But unfortunately Somerset knew too well 
that if he made this a ground of accusation against 
his rival, recrimination would be sure to follow, and 
he himself would incur a weight of public odium 
which might possibly lead to the same result as in 
the case of Suffolk. The wisest and most politic 
course for himself was not to impeach the Duke of 
York, but, if possible, to shut his mouth and let him 
and compelled 8° free. No accusation, therefore, was 
to swear drawn up. An oath of allegiance, bind- 
allegiance. ing him over to keep the peace in time 
coming, was all that was required. It was on the 
1st of March that York had repaired to the king’s 
tent and found himself in his rival’s power. On 
the roth he was brought to St. Paul’s, and there 
publicly made oath as follows :— 


I, Richard, Duke of York, confess and beknow that I am 
and ought to be humble subject and liegeman to you, my 
sovereign Lord, King Henry the Sixth, and owe therefore to 
bear you faith and truth as to my sovereign lord, and shall do 
all the days unto my life’s end; and shall not at any time will 
or assent, that anything be attempted or done against your 
noble person, but wheresoever I shall have knowledge of any 
such thing imagined or purposed I shall, with all the speed and 
diligence possible to me, make that your Highness shall have 
knowledge thereof, and even do all that shall be possible to me 
to the withstanding thereof, to the utterest of my life. I shall 
not in no wise any thing take upon me against your royal 
estate or the obeisance that is due thereto, nor suffer any other 
man to do, as far forth as it shall lie in my power to let it ; and 
also I shall come at your commandment, whensoever I shall be 
called by the same, in humble and obeisant wise, but if [z.e. 
unless] I be letted by any sickness or impotency of my person 
or by such other causes as shall be thought reasonable to 
you, my sovereign lord. I shall never hereafter take upon me 
to gather any routs, or make any assembly of your people, 
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without your commandment or licence, or in my lawful defence. 
In the interpretation of which my lawful defence, and declara- 
tion thereof, I shall report me at all times to your Highness, 
and, if the case require, unto my peers: nor anything attempt 
by way of faite against any of your subjects, of what estate, 
degree, or condition that they be. But whensoever I find my- 
self wronged or aggrieved, I shall sue humbly for remedy to 
your Highness, and proceed after the course of your laws, and 
in none other wise, saving in mine own lawful defence in 
manner above said ; and shall in all th_ gs abovesaid and other 
have me unto your Highness as an humble and true subject 
ought to have him to his Sovereign Lord. 

All these things above said I promise truly to observe and 
keep, by the Holy Evangelists contained in this book that I 
lay my hand upon, and by the Holy Cross that I here touch, 
and by the blessed Sacrament of our Lord’s body that I shall 
now with His mercy receive. And over this I agree me and 
will that if I any time hereafter, as with the grace of our Lord 
I never shall, anything attempt by way of feat or otherwise 
against your royal majesty and obeisance that I owe thereto, or 
anything I take upon me otherwise than is above expressed, I 
from that time forth be unabled, [held and taken as an untrue 
and openly forsworn man, and unable]} to all manner of 
worship, estate, and degree, be it such as I now occupy, or 
any other that might grow unto me in any wise. 

And this I here have promised and sworn proceedeth of mine 
own desire and free voluntee and by no constraining or 
coercion. In witness of all the which things above written I, 
Richard duke of York above named, subscribe me with mine 
own hand and seal, with this mine own seal, &c.? 


With this guarantee for his future loyalty, the duke 
was permitted to return into his own country. 

Somerset might well be pleased that the matter 
should be settled thus; for if the charges York 
brought, or at least was prepared to have brought, 
against him were only one-half true (and some of 
them certainly were true altogether), his administra- 
tion of the Duchy of Normandy was a mixture of 
indiscretion and dishonesty at which the nation had 
good right to be indignant. We have already seen 
how in concert with the Duke of Suffolk he had 
authorised a perfidious breach of the truce with 
France in the capture of Fougtres. We have also 


1 These words are not in the copy in the Rolls of Parliament, but they 
occur in that given in Holinshed’s Chronicle. 2 Rolls of Parl. v. 346. 
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seen how ill prepared he was for the consequences ; 
how he discovered too late the weakness of all the 
garrisons; how the French king recovered town 
after town, and the English were finally expelled 
from Normandy in less than a year and a half after 
York's charves the unjustifiable outrage. But if any 
against credit may be given to the further 
See aa charges brought against him by the 
Duke of York,—charges which agree only too well 
with the character attributed to him by the most 
impartial authorities'—Somerset had himself to 
blame in great measure for the defenceless condition 
of the country committed to his protection. On his 
first going into Normandy he had jobbed the offices 
under his control. For the sake of private emolu- 
ment he had removed a number of trusty and experi- 
enced captains, filling their places with creatures of 
his own, or men who had paid douceurs for their posts ; 
and only on receipt of still greater bribes would he 
consent to restore any of those that had been put 
out. He had, however, actually reduced many 
garrisons, while he had taxed the inhabitants of the 
Duchy beyond all reason for the means of defence. 
His administration of justice, too, had been such as 
to excite the most vehement dissatisfaction, and had 
made the whole native population impatient of Eng- 
lish government. He had, moreover, pocketed the 
compensation given by France to the dispossessed 
Englishmen of Anjou and Maine. Worse still, after 
all his maladministration and ill success, he had pre- 
vailed on the king to make him captain of Calais, 
which it seemed as if he was on the point of losing 
also in as careless and culpable a manner as he had 
already lost Normandy. 


1 The character given of the Duke of Somerset by the contemporary 
historian Basin is on the whole favourable, and may be supposed to be 
impartial. He describes him as handsome in person, gentle and urbane in 
manner, and well inclined towards justice ; but all these graces were marred 
by an insatiable avarice which would not let him rest content with the im- 
mense weaith he had inherited from Cardinal Beaufort ; and by continually 
coveting the riches of others he brought ruin on himself, Basin, i. 193. 
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Here, however, is the full text of the accusation,! 
as prepared by York himself :— 


Thies articles and pointes folowyng yeve, shewe and ministre 
I, Richard Duc of York youre true liegman and servaunt unto 
youre highnesse, summarily purposyng and declaryng thaym 
ayeinst Edmond Duc of Somerset for the grete welfare and the 
comen availle and interesse of youre mageste Roiall and of this 
youre noble roialme, aswell to bryng to knawlege and under- 
stondyng the meanes and causes of the grete myscheves and 
inconvenientz which late befe[l] unto this youre said noble 
roiame, as in losse of youre lyvelode by yonde thee see and 
otherwyse in ponisshment of deservitours and excuse of inno- 
cencie, and also in puttyng aside and eschuyng of the grete and 
importable hurte and prejudice which ben like, withouten that 
purviaunce be had of remedie, to succede in shorte tyme. To 
the which articles and every of theym I, the seid Duc of York, 
desire of youre egall and indifferent rightwesnesse that the seid 
Edmond answere by his feith and trouth, the sacrement of his 
othe thereuppon made, duly and truly as lawe and conscience 
requireth; I also desiryng, for the veraly examinacion and 
knowlech of trouth theruppon to be had, and for the grete and 
singuler weel of this youre said Roiame, to be admytted to the 
prefe, and to yeve evidence in the said articles that folowyn in 
such as he woll denye, after the equite and consideracion of 
lawe in such case, and processe had, and also of good feith and 
conscience justice thereafter to be don and executid. 

First, I article and declare that the seid Edmond Duc of 
Somersett hath be meane, consenter, occasioner, cause and 
mediatour, both by his inwarde knowlege and expresse consent, 
by counseill, and worchyng thurghe diverse subtyle weyes and 
meanes, as by violent presumpcion and otherwyse is knowen 
and understonde, and furthermore also by his inordinate negli- 
gence, lacchesse and wilfull rechelessnes and insaciate covetyse, 
of the losse and amission of youre Duchie of Normandie, 
rejoissed and possessed at this tyme, for the defence of his 
negligent kepyng and otherwyse before reherced, by youre 
enemyes. Which may clerly by (szc) understonde by the meanes 
and causes that folowen ; of the which and for such one he is 

openly called, reputed and had by the comen fame and voice. 
Of the which oon cause is that the seid Duc of Somersett, at 


1 Now printed for the first time from the original in the Cottonian Ms., 
Vesp. C. xiv. f. 40. The first paragraph of this document is quoted by 
Stowe in his Chronicle, p. 397, and the charges are referred by him to the 
thirty-third year of the king’s reign, 7.2. the latter part of A.D. 1454, which 
is certainly erroneous. The date, however, which he intended was the 
latter part of the year 1453, when the Duke of Somerset was arrested and 
sent to the Tower; but this date also is quite impossible. 
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his first comyng into Normandie, chaunged and putt out of 
theire occupacion and youre service, withoute skyll, cause or 
reason, all the true and feithfull officers, for the most partie, of 
all Normandie, and put in such as hym liked for his owne 
singuler availe and covetyse, as it apperith well, inasmoch as 
ther coude noon of theym that were so put out be restored agayn 
withoute grete giftes and rewardes, which was full unfittyng. 
And furthermore did put in prison many diverse and notable 
persones of youre seid Duchie, withoute cause, justice or any 
ordinarie processe made agayn theym or due examinacion, and 
by that meane did grete extorcions and rered unlawfully grete 
sommes undre colour of amendes and composicions, wherby 
the cuntre for such wrong and faute of justice grucched sore 
agayn hym and his governaunce and caused the people to arise 
in theire conseytes and to take grete displeasir ; and that was 
a grete occasion and cause of the losse of youre said Duchie of 
Normandie. 

Item, the seid Edmond Duc of Somerset was cause and 
consenter voluntarie of the brekyng of the trues and pais fora 
tyme had betwene youre highnes and youre uncle of Fraunce, 
which was well understond at the taking of Fogiers in Britaigne 
by Sir Fraunceys Larragonneys thurgh his avise consentement 
and counseile; and also duryng the said trues made more 
strong and fortified diverse places disopered by youre com- 
maundement, as Morteyn and Seint Jakes de Beveron, ageyn 
the appointement of the seid trues; uppon which youre uncle 
did sommon hym to make a-seeth [satisfaction] and for to dis- 
impaire the seid fortifying and wrong don agayn the trues, and 
in asmoch as non aseeth by hym was don, nor [he] lefte not of 
his seid fortifiyng, caused youre seid uncle to have, as he pre- 
tende, cause to breke the said trues on his partie; which 
brekyng of trues was oon of the verray cause of losse of 
Normandie. And thus he brake the seide trues ayeinst his 
promysse and true feith made to youre highnes, which was to 
kepe and entretyn the said trues, and so did ayen the lawe in 
this behalve and youre statutes of the roiame. 

Item, he put away and diminisshed diverse garnisons and 
other strong places of youre seid Duchie of Normandie of 
soudiours and of men of werre which were accustumed to abide 
uppon the suerte and saufgarde of the same, howe be hit he 
had verrayly knowlege that youre ennmyes were full deter- 
mi[ned] for to ley seges to put the same places in theite sub- 
jeccion, not paiyng duely nor contentyng such soudiours as 
abode uppon the defences of the same places; he reryng at that 
tyme in youre said Duchie as grete tailles and aides as were in 
long tyme before duryng the werre; and that caused the 
soudiours in diverse strong places for poverte, not havyng hors 
nor harneys, and also the nombre diminisshed, to be of non 
poiaire to make resistence, and that was a greie cause of the 
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losse of Normandie. The losse of which caused the perdicion 
of Gascoigne and Guyen. 

Item, the Duc of Somersett wold yeve noo counseile, aide 
ne helpe unto the capitanis of diverse stronge places and garni- 
sons which at that tyme, constreyned by nede, desired of hym 
provision and relief for abillement of werre to resiste the malice 
of theire enemyes daily makyng fressh feetes of werre uppon 
theym ; he gevyng theym noone aide nor help, but lete theym 
contynue in theire malice, howe be it that diverse places were 
lost before: and what tyme that the said places were beseged 
and sent for help and socour unto hym he wold graunte no 
maner of comforte, but suffred hem appoint and compounde 
with here enemyes as well as they myght for theire ease and 
suertee, makyng no maner of provision for the kepyng of the 
places which remayned ; insomuch that he made non ordinaunce 
nor provision for the toun, castell, and places of Rouen, neither 
of men, stuffe ne vitaile, the knowlage that he had of youre 
enemyes comyng thereunto notwithstondyng, yevyng licence 
unto the Archiebisshopp, chanons and burgeys of the same 
toun for to goo or sende to compounde with youre enemyes for 
the deliveraunce of the same, notwithstondyng that afore that 
tyme the enemyes which were entred in to the same toun were 
worshiply put oute and betyn of by the Erle of Shrowesbury and 
other notable persones, and withdrawen to Pontlarge and 
Loviers, and at that tyme, they beyng so withdrawen, licenced 
to appointe as it is aforeseid. Which was plainly ayeinst his 
promys, feith and liegeaunce that he of right oweth unto you, 
and ayeinst the tenure of the endentures made betwix youre 
highnes and hym of the charge of that londe, the which licence, 
and it had not ben don, the seid toun had abiden undre youre 
obeisaunce, the losse of whiche was a verray ope. . . .) cause 
of the perdicion of Normandie. : 

Item, the said Duc of Somersett, for to colour his defautes 
and wilfull purp[o]s in the premisses, entred in to youre palaice 
of Rouen not vitailed nor fo[rnisshed]! for defence, where he 
myght savely absentid hym, and yeldid up the said Palaice and 
Castell, and moreover other good tounes, castels and [fortresses], 
as Caudebek, and other diverse, as Tancarville, Moustervillers, 
Arques, key of all Caulx, not beseged nor in perell of losse at 
that tyme, for the enlargisshyn[g] and deliveraunce of hym, his 
childre and goodes; which myght not, nor hath not, be done 
nor seen by lawe, resoun or cronikel, or by cours ora... 4s 
any leftenant, all though that he had be prisoner: Witnesse the 
Duc of Orliaunce, the Duc of Burbon, the Duc of Alansum and 
other. ..... for whom was none delyvered, al though they had 
many strong places of theire owen. And furthermore fore the 
suertee of delyveraunceof...... tounes, castell and forteresses 


3 Ms, mutilated, 
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which were wel furnysshed for to have resisted youre enemyes, 
and to have biden within youre obeisaunce, delyvered in ostage 
the Erle of Shrowesbury, that tyme Marescall of Fraunce, and 
other notable persones which shuld have defended youre lande 
there ayens the malice of youre enemyes; and in likewyse 
apointed to delyver Honflu, which was in noo gret perell, ne 
had be that it was retardyd by youre lettres and so by that 
fraudelent and inordinat meane all was lost and yoldon up, 
as hereafter, by more evident declaracions it shalbe clerely 
[proved].+ 

Item, the said Duc of Somerset hath contrived and ymagined, 
helped or consented to the grete and importable losse of Cales 
to be undre the obeisaunce of the Duc of Burgoyn, as it 
apperith openly by diverse skilles, evidencez, and resons; that 
is to sey, in asmuch as he desired and made laboures, or at the 
lest toke uppon hym, for to be capiten of the seid Toun of 
Cales, knowyng and understondyng well the grete murmur and 
sclaunder which daily rennyth agayn hym for the losse and sale, 
as it is surmyttid, of Normandie, to the grete discoragyng of 
the soudiours of the said Toun; where as the comen fame is 
that he will bylike sotill meanes contrive and ymagyn the losse 
and amission of youre said Toun of Cales, like as he hath afore 
causid the perdicion of youre Duchie of Normandie; which 
apperith well, in asmoch as he hath desirid the terme of a 
monyth without more, that, in case that the said Toun were 
besegid and not rescuyd within the said monyth, that than he 
shuld stond discharged though it were delyvered to youre 
enemyes ; within which tyme it were impossible, or at the lest 
full unlikly, that never myght be assembled for the rescu therof, 
where as it may and hath be here-before kept ayens the force 
of youre enemyes moche lenger tyme in grete jupardy ; which 
is so grete an hevynesse and trouble to youre said soudiours, 
that by theire langage, demenyng and communicacion it may be 
understond that they will not be so herty nor feithfull to the 
welfare and defence of the said Toun as they shuld be in case 
they had a captayn more agreable unto theym. And also this 
premisse apperith well in asmoch as the comen voyce, langage, 
and fame is, and also grete prefe and evidence shalbe made 
theruppon, that the seid Duc of Somerset, in hope of mariage 
to be doon and had be twix the Duc son of Burgoyn and one 
of his doughters, had made a promysse and behest to the said 
Duc of Burgoyne, or Duchesse by his meane, concent and 
massangers, of the delyverey of the Toun of Cales, to be done 
by such sotill meanes as shuld not be understond neither of 
youre highenes nor of youre subgettz. 

Item, the said Duc of Somerset is cause of grete hurte, 


1 A line seems here to be cut off in the Ms. at the bottom of the leaf. 
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robbery, manslauter and other myscheves daily done and con- 
tynued in th.s youre roialme, in asmoch as he resceyved and 
xx m 
had at the delyverey of Anjoy and Mayn iij. xij. (72,000) 
frankes or there aboutes, which were graunted and ordeyned 
to the Englisshmen havyng theire [there] lyvelode for theire 
recompense and asyth for the lyverey up of theire seid lyvelode 
at the said delyveraunce, and wold not dispose the same money 
nor departe therfrom, bot kepith it still to his owne use and 
singuler availe, notwithstondyng that he was recompensid for 
his lyvelode in that cuntrey in youre Duchie of Normandie of 
a more value than the gift therof was worth, which causith the 
said Englisshmen to be here in grete povertee; of which povertee 
no doute commyth grete myscheve daily within your said roiame. 
And also in so muche as many diverse soudiours of Normandye 
were not paied theire wages, where he rerid grete and notable 
sommes of youre Duchie of Normandie for ther agrement, which 
non paiement and poverte causith also daily grete inconvenientz 
within this your lande. 

Item, that these forsaid articles and poyntz be just and true 
it may well appere by many grete presumpcions beside evident 
prefes that shalbe made thereuppon with open and notarie fame 
and voice of the people, and also inasmoch as the said Duc of 
Somerset hath be double and untrue in many and diverse 
pointes, and in especiall that he hath desirid a recompense of 
youre highnes for the counte of Mayn for the delyverance therof, 
where it was specified in youre lettres patentes of your graunte 
therof to hym made that ye shuld be at your libertee to dispose 
it at your pleasere in case that ye for the meane of the pease 
wold do make a lyverey thereof unto youre uncle of Fraunce ; 
and yit at the tyme of delyveraunce thereof he wold not agree 
therto unto tyme that he were recompensid, as it is aforesaid, 
in youre Duchie of Normandie to a more value than his said 
graunte drue to. 

Item, thees forsaid articles, everyche of theym and every 
parte of theym, purposyth and ministre I, Richard, Duc of 
York, ayens the said Duc of Somersett joyntly and severally 
not atteigne to a more strate nor chargeable prefe than your 
lawe in such case and processe will require; desiryng of youre 
highnesse and rightuous justice that in asmoche as lawfully 
may ayenst hym be foundon or previd, that jugement in that 
partie be had and executid unto youre highnes for yours and 
youre roialmes prosperite and welfare, indende not elles bct 
the salvacion and indempnite of youre most roiale persone, and 
also alle youre feithfull subgettz, in which y reporte me to God 
and all the word [wor/d]. 


I imagine this paper must have been really handed 
in by York to the lords of the King’s Council. It is 
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preserved among the mss. in the Cottonian Library, 
a large number of which were undoubtedly at one 
time part of the public records of the realm. But in 
any case we can hardly doubt that Somerset under- 
stood quite sufficiently the grounds on which he was 
so generally hated ; nor is it by any means improbable 
that the armed remonstrance of the Duke of York 
produced some real effect, if only fora time. This 
at least we know, that only four days after the oath 
taken by York at St. Paul’s, active and energetic 
Defenceof | measures began to be taken for the de- 
Calais. fence of Calais. Historians, as Sir Harris 
Nicolas truly remarks, do not seem hitherto to have 
been aware of the imminent danger in which even 
Calais at this time stood of being lost, like the other 
English conquests, a full century before it was actually 
recovered by the French. Rumours that Calais 
would be besieged reached England in the beginning 
of May 1450, along with the news of the Duke of 
Suffolk’s murder.1 In August 1451 a reinforcement 
of 1150 men was sent thither in twelve vessels, under 
the Lords Beauchamp and Sudeley. In the February 
following, as we have seen, York wrote of the success 
of the French in Gascony having emboldened them 
to lay siege to Calais again. And now, on the r4th 
of March, when Charles was advancing towards the 
last English stronghold, with the most formidable 
army that had been seen for years, and when men 
had begun to fear that he would be able not only 
to gain possession of Calais with ease, but even to 
invade and ravage England, steps were at last taken 
for the immediate formation of a fleet. 

A royal navy had undoubtedly existed for a long 
time before the days of Henry v1, but it never 
amounted in itself to a very formidable force, and in 
time of war recourse was always had to impressment 
on the large scale. But the neglect of the sea was 
during this reign the constant complaint of English- 

1 Letter 94 
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men. For want of an efficient fleet the mercantile 
interest continually suffered, the fisheries could not 
safely be visited, and even the dwellers at home were 
insecure. The fact was confessed by the greatest 
eulogists of Henry vi., who had not a thought of 
impugning his government. ‘Our enemies,’ says 
Capgrave in his J//ustrious Henries,—‘ Our enemies 
laugh at us. They say, “Take off the ship from 
your precious money, and stamp a sheep upon it to 
signify your sheepish minds.” We who used to be 
conquerors of all nations are now conquered by all. 
The men of old used to say that the sea was 
England’s wall, and now our enemies have got upon 
the wall; what think you they will do to the defence- 
less inhabitants? Because this business has been 
neglected for so many years it now happens that 
ships are scanty, and sailors also few, and such as we 
have unskilled for want of exercise. May God take 
away our reproach and raise up a spirit of bravery in 
our nation!’ 

There were already available for the king’s service 
a certain number of ships in the Thames, and at 
Winchelsea and Sandwich. The chief of these 
vessels was called the Grace Diew—a name which 
was perhaps traditional, for it was handed down to 
Tudor times when, with the king’s own Christian 
name prefixed, it was always given to the largest of 
the fleet.2 The Earl of Shrewsbury * was appointed 
to take the command of the whole army at sea, and 
efforts were made to augment the squadron with as 
large a force as possible. On the 14th of March 
1452 a commission was given to Lord Clifford, which 
was doubtless one of a number given to various 


1 Capgrave de Illust. Henricis, 135. ’ 

2 The Henry Grace Dieu of Henry vitt.’s time is, however, better known 
by its popular epithet of the Great Harry. ¢ 

3 The Earl of Shrewsbury, as already mentioned, had been given up to 
the French in 1449 as a hostage for the delivery of certain towns in 
Normandy. It is said that he only recovered his liberty on taking oath 
never to bear arms again against the French, but that on visiting Rome in 
the year of Jubilee, 1450, he obtained an absolution from this engagement, 


—Aince Sylvit Opera, 441. 
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noblemen, to negotiate for this purpose with ship- 
owners, knights, and gentlemen in the district where 
he commonly resided ; and he was instructed to take 
the command of all such vessels as he could raise, 
and bring them into the Downs to join with Shrews- 
bury. The appeal to patriotism was not made in 
vain. Many shipowners came forward, offering not 
only to lend but to victual their own ships for the 
service. But full powers were also given to arrest 
ships, shipmasters, and mariners, to make up a 
sufficient number. To every man not furnished 
with victuals by the benevolence of others, twelve 
pence a week was offered on the king’s behalf, with 
a customary share in any booty that he might help 
to capture at sea. Captains of ships were to have in 
addition a reward of ten marks, or £10, at the dis- 
cretion of Lord Clifford. Altogether we may presume 
that the defensive measures taken at this time were 
sufficient, for we hear no more during the next few 
years of any attempt to lay siege to Calais. 


Amnesty at Home—Disaster Abroad 


As to internal dissensions at home, it was quite 
in accordance with the weakness of the king’s 

Coat character to believe that he had now 

pardon. stilled the chief elements of danger. His 
piety suggested to him to complete the good work 
by a general political amnesty. The year 1450, as 
being the concluding year of a half century, had 
been celebrated as a jubilee at Rome, during which 
a general indulgence and pardon were granted to all 
who visited the Imperial City. There was also, 
according to precedent, a bull issued at the close of 
the year to extend these benefits still further. 
Taking his example from the great Spiritual Ruler, 
the king, on Good Friday, the 7th of April 1452, 
offered publicly a general pardon to all who had 
been guilty of acts of disloyalty to himself, and who 
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would apply to his Chancery for letters patent. 
The offer was, undoubtedly, both gracious and 
humane. It sprang from a genuine love of peace 
on the king’s part, and probably went far to make 
the government of Somerset endurable for some 
months longer. Amid the confusion and troubles 
of the times, thousands must have felt that they 
needed the royal clemency to protect them against 
the severity of the laws. One hundred and forty-four 
persons, among whom was Thomas Young of Bristol 
—he who had proposed in Parliament that York 
should be proclaimed heir to the Crown—obtained 
sealed pardons on that very Good Friday. Some 
two or three thousand others laid claim to the like 
indulgence, and had patents granted to them at a 
later date.2, Only a very few persons were excepted 
on account of the enormity of their offences. 

One part of his kingdom, however, Henry himself 
did not expect to pacify by such means only. The 
state of the county of Norfolk had been so re- 
presented to him that he felt it necessary to send 
thither the Duke of Norfolk. ‘ Great riots, extortions, 
horrible wrongs and hurts,’ were the subject of 
complaint, and nothing but an impartial inquiry 
would give satisfaction. The duke on coming into 
the country issued a proclamation, urging all who 
had any complaints to make, to lay them freely and 
fearlessly before him. But free and fearless evidence 
was not likely to be had without a strong guarantee 
for the protection of witnesses. Already the news of 


1 Whethamstede,. 317. 

2 The names are all entered on the Pardox Rol? of 30 and 31 Henry vi. 
Among the hosts of less interesting names, we find that the Duke of York 
took out a pardon on the 3rd of June; the Duke of Norfolk and the young 
Duke of Suffolk on the 23rd of the same month; Thomas Percy, Lord 
Egremont, on the rst ; Thomas Courtenay, Earl of Devon, on the 20th, and 
Sir William Oldhall, who is called of Hunsdon, on the 26th. Ralph, Lord 
Cromwell, had one on the 22nd May, and Robert Wynnyngton of Dart- 
mouth (the writer of Letter 68) on the 28th July. On the 12th July a joint 
pardon was given to Sir Henry Percy, Lord Ponynges, and Eleanor, his 
wife, kinswoman and heir of Sir Robert Ponynges. At later dates we have 
also pardons to Henry, Viscount Bourchier, and Sir John Talbot, son and 
heir of the Karl of Shrewsbury. 
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‘ 
the duke’s coming had got wind, and some of the 
dependants of Lord Scales, who had been amongst 
the principal offenders, had given notice that any 
complaints against ¢hem would be redressed in 
another fashion after the duke’s departure. In the 
absence of the duke Lord Scales had been always 
hitherto the natural ruler of the county, and it was 
under his protection that Sir Thomas Tuddenham, 
Sir Miles Stapleton, John Heydon, and others had 
dared to make themselves unpopular. Norfolk 
accordingly declared in the same proclamation that 
he intended henceforth to vindicate for himself so 
long as he lived the chief power and authority in the 
county which bore his name, subject only to that of 
SARs the king himself. And to give still greater 
royal visit encouragement to the well-disposed, he 
to Norfolk. announced that the king himself would 
shortly visit the county, before whom all who desired 
it should have their grievances redressed.1 

That the king actually visited Norfolk at this time 
I do not find from any other evidence. A letter 
written on St. George’s Day says that he had been 
expected at Norwich or Claxton for ten days past. 
Encouraged by the duke’s proclamation, several 
gentlemen of the county had drawn up a complaint 
areas against Charles Nowell, and were waiting 
againstCharles to know in what manner they should 

ovell present it. This Charles and a number 
of others appear to have been keeping the country 
east of Norwich at the time in continual alarm and 
confusion. They held their rendezvous at the house 
of one Robert Ledeham, from which they would 
issue out in bands of six, or twelve, or sometimes 
thirty or more, fully armed with bows and arrows, 
spears and bills, jacks and sallets.2_ No place was 
sacred from their outrages. On Mid-Lent Sunday 
they had attacked two servants of the Bishop of 
Norwich inside the church at Burlingham, and 

1No, 173. 2 Coats of mail and helmets. 
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would have killed them behind the priest’s back 
while they were kneeling at the mass. On the 6th 
of April they had endeavoured to break into the 
White Friars at Norwich on pretence of wishing to 
hear evensong ; but having publicly declared in the 
town that they intended to get hold of certain 
citizens, either alive or dead, the doors were shut 
against them. Happily, before they accomplished 
their purpose the mayor and aldermen came to 
the spot. A multitude of people had meanwhile 
assembled in the streets, and the rioters, finding the 
odds considerably against them, quietly took their 
departure.? 

John Paston had a complaint of his own to make 
against these wrongdoers. Charles Nowell himself, 
and five others, had attacked him at the 
door of Norwich Cathedral. He had JonnjPasten 
with him at the time two servants, one Boric 
of whom received a blow on the naked . 
head with a sword; and he himself was seized and 
had his arms held behind him, while one of the 
company struck at him. But for a timely rescue his 
death would seem to have been certain. On the 
very day on which this occurred his wife’s uncle, 
Philip Berney, was waylaid by some of the same 
fellowship, in the highway under Thorpe Wood. 
Berney was riding, accompanied by a single servant, 
when their two horses first were wounded by a 
discharge of arrows. They were then speedily 
overtaken by their assailants, who broke a bow over 
Philip Berney’s head, and took him prisoner, 
declaring him to be a traitor. To give a further 
colour to their proceedings, they led him prisoner to 
the Bishop of Norwich, demanding surety of him 
to keep the peace, and, when they had obtained it, 
let him go. Philip Berney lived more than a year 
after the adventure, but he never recovered from the 
effects of this rough usage.” 

1 Nos. 174, 179, 201. 2 Nos. 175, 176, 188, 189, 201. 
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Outrages like these, it must be remembered, were 
not the work of lawless brigands and recognised 
enemies of the whole community. They were merely 
the effect of party spirit. The men who did them 
were supported by noblemen and country gentlemen. 
One, by name Roger Church, probably the most 
daring, and at the same time the most subtle, of the 
gang, had got himself made bailiff of the hundred of 
Blofield.t Charles Nowell was a friend of Thomas 
Daniel, who, after being a year and a half out of 
favour, had recently recovered his influence in 
Norfolk through the medium of the Duke of 
Somerset.? By this means he seems again to have 
obtained possession of the manor of Bradeston, the 
right to which he had disputed in 1450, apparently 
more by arms than by law, with Osbert Mountford, 
marshal of Calais. Charles Nowell was appointed 
by Daniel bailiff of the manor, with the slender but not 
insignificant salary of twopence a-day; and he and 
his fellows, Roger Church, Robert Ledeham, John 
Ratcliff, and Robert Dalling, made it their chief 
business to maintain Daniel in possession. 

To put an end to such a state of matters as this, 
the Duke of Norfolk’s coming must have been truly 
welcome. But if any man expected that the power 
of duke or king could suddenly terminate the reign 
of anarchy, and initiate an era of plain impartial 
justice, he must have been a sanguine mortal. As 
one of the first effects of the duke’s coming, some of 
the leading oppressors of the country were driven to 
a course of chicanery instead of violence. 
Roger Church got himself arrested by some 
of his own company, and was brought before the duke 
as a promoter of sedition. He was accused of having 
taken part in an unlawful assembly at Postwick, with 
the view of stirring up an insurrection. He con- 
fessed the fact, and offered to turn king’s evidence 
on his accomplices. He then named a number of 


1 Nos. 177, 201. 2 No, 172. 
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thrifty husbandmen, farmers, and gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, alleging that about three hundred 
persons were implicated in the intended rising. The 
truth, as it presently turned out, and as Church him- 
self afterwards confessed, was, that the movement 
had been got up by himself, at the instigation of 
Robert Ledham, who promised to procure his pardon 
through the influence of Daniel. By solicitations 
addressed to various unsteady characters he had 
induced some to believe that an insurrection would 
be well supported. A little company of fifteen men 
accordingly met him under a wood at Postwick, and 
he told them he had discovered an excellent name 
for their captain, who should be called John Amend- 
All. But beyond this meeting and naming of the 
captain nothing seems ever to have come of the 
project.! 

John Paston was certainly one of those mentioned 
by Church. The chief persons accused were the 
friends of Osbert Mountford, and Paston was one 
of them. But John Falgate, one of the deluded 
victims who had been present at the meeting at 
Postwick, being subjected to examination before the 
sheriff, exonerated Paston, and, while acknowledg- 
ing his own share in the conspiracy, pronounced the 
tale told by Roger Church in his confession to be 
altogether an invention. We need not be surprised 
to hear that after this a petition from the county of 
Norfolk was sent up to the Lord Chancellor, praying 
that Church should not be allowed the benefit of the 
general pardon, offered upon Good Friday.? But 
Church persevered in his policy. He appears to 
have been a reckless kind of adventurer. He 
probably claimed the benefit of clergy, for we find 
him three months after his arrest in the hands of 
officers of the Bishop of Norwich. His goods also 
were seized for a debt that he owed the bishop. 


1 Nos. 177, 179, 180, 181, 201. : 
2 The petition, 1 think, must have been effectual, for I did not find 


Church’s name on the Pardon Roll, 30 and 31 Henry vi. 
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But in spite of the contradictions given by other 
witnesses, in July he adhered to what he had said 
in April, and instead of retracting his former accusa- 
tions, said he meant to impeach some one else whom 
he could not at that time name,—a man who, he 
said, had more money in his purse than all of those 
whom he had accused before. The coolness with 
with which he persisted in these statements gave 
an impression that he was even yet relying upon 
powerful friends to support him. 

The conclusion of the affair must be a matter of 
speculation, for we hear nothing more of it. The 
political history of England, too, is, at this point, 
almost a blank. We know from the Privy Council 
Proceedings that there was some difficulty in the 
spring of 1452 in preserving friendly relations with 
Scotland in consequence of some Border outrages 
perpetrated by the Earl of Douglas. And this is 
absolutely all the light we have on the domestic 
affairs of England for about a twelvemonth after the 
Duke of York’s oath of allegiance at St. Paul’s. I 
have found, however, by an examination of the dates 

Aroyal of privy seals, that in July the king began 

Progress. a progress into the west of England, which 
is not altogether without significance. He reached 
Exeter on the 18th, and from thence proceeded by 
Wells, Gloucester, Monmouth, and Hereford to 
Ludlow, where he arrived on the 12th of August, and 
from which he returned homewards by Kenilworth 
and Woodstock, arriving at Eltham in the beginning 
of September. In October he made another circuit 
northwards by St. Albans to Stamford, Peterborough, 
and Cambridge. ‘There can hardly be a doubt the 
object of these journeys was mainly to conciliate 
those who had declared their opposition to the Duke 
of Somerset, especially when we consider that the 
visit to Ludlow must have been nothing less than 
a visit to the Duke of York. York was now 

1 Nos. 177, 178, 180. 
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more than pardoned. He was honoured by his 
sovereign. 

Financially, however, we may well suppose that 
the duke was not the better of the royal visit. 
Perhaps also the state of the country did not con- 
duce to the prosperity of great landowners. At all 
events we find that at the end of the year York was 
glad to pledge some pieces of jewellery to Sir John 
Fastolf for a loan of £437, to be repaid next Mid- 
summer.! The transaction is in every way curious, 
as illustrating the sort of dealings in money matters 
which were at that time by no means uncommon 
among knights and noblemen. It is certainly highly 
characteristic of such a knight as Sir John Fastolf, 
who, quite unlike the Falstaff of the dramatist, 
instead of being always needy, was always seeking 
to increase the wealth that he had amassed by long 
years of thrift and frugality. 

We have had occasion to mention the historic 
Fastolf before; and it is time that we should now 
direct attention to the circumstances of 
his private life and his connection with 
the Paston family. John Paston, as the reader has 
already been informed, was ultimately his executor, 
and to this circumstance may safely be attributed the 
preservation of so many of his letters, most of which 
have certainly been handed down with the papers 
of the Paston family. Nevertheless, up to the time 
at which we have now arrived we do not find that 
he directly corresponded with any of them. We can 
see, however, that he had a high regard for John 
Paston’s advice in business, and sometimes sent 
letters and documents of importance by him to his 
agent in Norfolk, Sir Thomas Howes.? He seems 
to have been related in blood to John Paston’s wife,? 


Sir John Fastolf, 


1 No. 184. 2 Nos. 123, 129, 132, 152, 154, 169. 

3 Note the passages in Margaret Paston’s letter (No. 183) :—‘Yet I 
suppose Sir John, if he were spoken to, would be gladder to let his kinsmen 
have part than strangers.’ And again :—‘Assay him in my name of such 
places as ye suppose is most clear.’ 
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and he acknowledges Paston himself as his cousin 
in his will. From the general tenor of most of his 
letters we should certainly no more suspect him of 
being the old soldier that he actually was than of 
being Shakespeare’s fat, disorderly knight. Every 
sentence in them refers to lawsuits and title-deeds, 
extortions and injuries received from others, forged 
processes affecting property, writs of one kind or 
another to be issued against his adversaries, libels 
uttered against himself, and matters of the like 
description. Altogether the perusal is apt to give 
us an impression that Sir John would have made an 
acute and able, though perhaps not very highminded, 
solicitor. If ever his agent, Sir Thomas Howes, was, 
or seemed to be, a little remiss in regard to some 
particular interest, he was sure to hear of it, and yet 
woe to him if he did things on his own responsibility 
which turned out afterwards to be a failure.t Sir John 
was not the man to pass over lightly injuries done by 
inadvertence. 

The familiarity shown by Fastolf with all the forms 
and processes of the law is probably due not so much 
to the peculiarity of his personal character as to the 
fact that a knowledge of legal technicalities was much 
more widely diffused in that day than it is in ours. 
Even in the days when Master Shallow first made 
himself ridiculous to a London audience by claiming 
to be justice of the peace and coram, custalorum, and 
ratolorum, there can hardly be a doubt that the 
knowledge of legal terms and processes was not a 
thing so entirely professional as it is now. But if we 
go back to an earlier time, the Paston letters afford 
ample evidence that every man who had property to 
protect, if not every well-educated woman also, was 
perfectly well versed in the ordinary forms of legal 
processes. Sir John Fastolf had a great deal of 
property to take care of, and consequently had much 
more occasion to make use of legal phraseology than 

1 No. 168. 
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other people. Had it been otherwise we should 
hardly have had any letters of his at all; for the 
only use of writing to him, and probably to most 
other people in those days, was to communicate on 
matters of business. 

There are also parts of his correspondence from 
which we might almost infer that Sir John was a 
merchant as well as a lawyer. His ships were con- 
tinually passing between London and Yarmouth, 
carrying on the outward voyage building materials 
for his works at Caister, and bringing home malt or 
other produce from the county of Norfolk. In two 
of his letters we have references to his little ship Ze 
Blythe, which, however, was only one of several; for, 
in the year 1443, he obtained a licence from the 
Crown to keep no less than six vessels in his service. 
These are described as of four different kinds: two 
being what were called ‘ playtes,’ a third a ‘cogship,’ 
a fourth a ‘farecoft,’ and the two others ‘balingers,’ 
for the carriage of goods and building materials for 
the use of his household. ‘These vessels were to be 
free from all liability to arrest for the service of the 
king.? 

The object of these building operations was the 
erection of a stately castle at Caister, not far from 
Yarmouth, the place of the old warrior’s Building of 
birth. As early as the reign of Henry v., “ister Castle. 
it seems, he had obtained licence to fortify a dwelling 
there, ‘so strong as himself could devise’ ;? but his 
occupation in the French wars had suspended a 
design which must have been a special object with 
him all through life. The manor of Caister had come 
to him by natural descent from his paternal ancestry ; 
but even during his mother’s widowhood, when Sir 
John was a young man of about six-and-twenty, we 
find that she gave up her life tenure of it to vest it 


1 Nos. 141, 142. _ 2 Rymer, Xi. 44. 
8 Dawson Turner’s Historical Sketch of Caister Castle, p. 31. He does 
not state his authority. 
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entirely in her son! Since that day he had been 
abroad with Henry v. at Agincourt and at the siege 
of Rouen. He had afterwards served in France 
under the Regent Bedford,—had taken several strong 
castles and one illustrious prisoner,2—had held the 
government of conquered districts, and had fought, 
generally with success and glory, in almost every 
great battle of the period. Nor had he been free, 
even on his return to England, to go at once and 
spend the rest of his days on his paternal domains 
in Norfolk. His counsels were needed by his 
sovereign. His experience abroad must have quali- 
fied him to give important advice on many subjects 
of vital interest touching both France and England, 
and we have evidence that he was, at least 
occasionally, summoned to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Privy Council. But now, when he 
was upwards of seventy years of age, the dream of 
his youth was going to be realised. Masons and 
bricklayers were busy at Caister® building up for him 
a magnificent edifice, of which the ruins are at this 
day the most interesting feature in the neighbour- 
hood. Sadly imperfect ruins indeed they are,— 
in some places even the foundations would seem 
to have disappeared, or else the plan of the building 
is not very intelligible; but a noble tower still rises 
to a height of ninety feet,—its top possessed by 
jackdaws,—and a large extent of mouldered walls, 
pierced with loopholes and surmounted by remains 
of battlements, enable the imagination to realise 
what Caister Castle must have been when it was 
finished four hundred years ago. A detached frag- 
ment of these ruins, too, goes by the name of the 
Bargehouse ; and there, beneath a low-browed arch 
still visible, tradition reports that Sir John Fastolf’s 
barge or barges would issue out on their voyages or 
enter on their return home. 


1 See ‘Early Documents’ in this volume, p. 6. 
2 The Duke of Alengon. 3 Nos. 185, 186. 
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According to Mr. Dawson Turner, the foundations 
of Caister Castle must have inclosed a space of more 
than six acres of ground.! The inventory of the 
furniture contained in it at Fastolf’s death ? enume- 
rates no less than six-and-twenty chambers, besides 
the public rooms, chapel, and offices. An edifice 
on such a scale must have been some time in 
building :—many years, we should suppose, passed 
away before it was completed. And we are not 
without evidence that such was actually the case; 
for a chamber was set apart for the Lady Milicent, 
Fastolf’s wife, who is believed to have died in 1446, 
and yet the works were still going on in 1453. In 
this latter year we find that John Paston was allowed 
to have some control of the building operations, and 
that chambers were to be built for him and his wife. 
Meanwhile it appears he had chosen an apartment in 
which to set up his coffers and his counting-board 
for the time. Possibly when he was able to visit 
Caister he may have acted as paymaster of the 
works.® 

The great castle, however, was now not far from 
completion; and before the end of the following year 
Sir John Fastolf had removed from London and taken 
up his residence at Caister, where, with the exception 
of one single visit to the capital, he seems to have 
spent all the remainder of his days. 

We have said that very few notices are to be found 
of the internal affairs of England in the year 1452, 
subsequent to the Duke of York swearing allegiance 
at St. Paul’s. But just about that time, or not very 
long after, the affairs of Guienne came once more to 
demand the serious consideration of the Council. It 
is true that Guienne and Gascony were now no longer 
English possessions. Bayonne, the last attempt to 
stronghold, had been given up in the recover, 
preceding August, and, the English forces . 
being now expelled, all hope of recovering the lost 

1 Historical Sketch, p. 4. 2 No. 836. 8 Nos. 185 186. 
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provinces might well have been abandoned, but that 
the inhabitants were desirous to put themselves once 
more under the protection of the King of England. 
The fact is that the Gascons, who had been three 
centuries under English rule, did not at all relish the 
change of masters. Under the crown of England they 
had enjoyed a liberty and freedom from taxation which 
were unknown in the dominions of Charles vi1.; and 
on the surrender of Bordeaux and Bayonne, the 
French king had expressly promised to exempt 
them from a number of impositions levied elsewhere. 
But for this promise, indeed, those cities would not 
so readily have come to terms.!_ Unfortunately, it 
was not very long before the ministers of Charles 
sought to evade its fulfilment. They represented to 
the people that for their own protection, and not for 
the benefit of the royal treasury, the imposition of a 
taille would enable the king to set a sufficient guard 
upon the country, and that the money would not in 
reality be taken from them, as it would all be spent 
within the province. The English, it was to be 
feared, would not remain patient under the loss, not 
only of the provinces themselves, but also of a very 
valuable commerce that they had hitherto maintained 
with the south of France; for Gascony supplied 
England with wine, and was a large consumer of 
English wool. Hence there was every reason to fear 
that some attempt would be made by the enemy to 
recover the lands from which he had been expelled, 
and it was the interest of the inhabitants themselves 
to provide an adequate force to ward off invasion.? 
With arguments like these the French king’s 
officers went about among the people endeavouring 
to compel them to forgo a liberty which had been 
secured to them under the Great Seal of France. 
In vain were deputations sent from Bordeaux and 
Gascony beseeching the king to be faithful to his 
promise. The petitioners were sent back with an 
1 Basin, i. 251. 2 [bid. 257. 
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answer urging the people to submit to exactions 
which were required for the defence of the country. 
The citizens of Bordeaux were greatly discontented, 
and an embassy, headed by the Sieur de I’Esparre, 
was sent over to the King of England to offer him 
the allegiance of the lost provinces once more, on 
his sending a sufficient fleet and army to their rescue. 
The proposal being laid before a meeting of the 
English Council, was of course most readily agreed 
to; and it was arranged that a fleet, under the 
command of the Earl of Shrewsbury, should sail for 
the Garonne:in October. On the 18th of that month 
the earl accordingly embarked with a body of 4000 
or 5000 soldiers. The French army having with- 
drawn, he easily obtained possession of Bordeaux, 
and sent its captain, Oliver de Coétivy, a prisoner 
into England. Other towns then readily opened 
their gates to the invaders, of which one of the 
principal was Castillon in Perigord; and very soon, 
in spite of the opposition of their French governors, 
the greater part of the lost provinces had put them- 
selves again under the protection of the English.1 
The suddenness with which these things were 
done seems for a time to have disconcerted the 
French king. Winter was now coming on, and 
probably nothing effective could be done for some 
time, so Charles lay maturing his plans in silence. 
As he surveyed the position at leisure, he probably 
found that any further efforts of the invaders could 
be checked with tolerable facility. France still 
retained possession of the two little towns of Bourge 
and Blaye, which we have already mentioned as 
being the keys of Bordeaux, and also of various 
other strong places in which he had been careful 
to leave considerable garrisons. It was 
therefore the beginning of June in the 
following year before he took any active steps to 
expel the enemy from their conquests. He then 
1 Basin, i, 258-261. Leclerq, (in Petitot’s Collection), 37-38. 
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marched southwards from Lusignan near Poitiers, 
and laid siege to Chalais in Perigord, on the borders 
of Saintonge. In the space of five days it was taken 
by assault. Out of a garrison of 160 men no less 
than half were cut to pieces. The other half took 
refuge in a tower where they still held out for a time 
in the vain hope of succours, till at last they were 
compelled to surrender unconditionally. Of the 
prisoners taken, such as were of English birth were 
ransomed ; but as for those who were Gascons, as 
they had sworn fealty to Charles and departed from 
their allegiance, they were all beheaded. After this, 
one or two other ill-defended places fell into the 
hands of the French. On the 14th July siege was 
laid to Castillon on the Dordogne, a position which 
when won gave the French free navigation into the 
Gironde. The besieging army was furnished with 
the most perfect mechanism of war that the skill 
or science of that age could supply. It had a train 
of artillery, with no less than 700 gunners, under the 
conduct of two able engineers of Paris, the brothers 
Bureau. The place was thoroughly closed in, when 
Shrewsbury, hearing of the danger in which it stood, 
came with haste out of Bordeaux with a body of 800 
or aoe. horse, followed shortly after by 4000 or 5000 
foot. 

At daybreak on the 17th, the earl came suddenly 
upon the besiegers, and succeeded without difficulty 
in thoroughly defeating a body of archers, who had 
been posted’ at an abbey outside the town. This 
detachment being completely taken by surprise, was 
obliged to save itself by flight, and after a little 
skirmishing, in which some 80 or 100 men were 
slain on both sides, the greater number of the 
Frenchmen succeeded in gaining a park in which 
the main body of the besiegers had entrenched 
themselves. Further pursuit being now unnecessary, 
the English returned to the abbey, where they were 


1 Basin, i. 261-4. Leclercq, 39-41. Matt. de Coussy, raz. 
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able to refresh themselves with a quantity of victuals 
which the French had left behind them. ‘And 
because the said skirmish,’ writes the French 
chronicler De Coussy, ‘had been begun and was 
done so early that as yet Talbot had not heard mass, 
his chaplain prepared himself to sing it there ; and 
for this purpose the altar and ornaments were got 
ready.’ But this devout intention the earl presently 
abandoned ; for a cloud of dust was seen in the dis- 
tance, and it was reported to him that even the main 
body of the French were rapidly retreating. Im- 
mediately the earl was again on horseback, and as 
he left the abbey he was heard to say, ‘I will hear 
no mass to-day till I have overthrown the company 
of Frenchmen in the park before me.’} 
Unfortunately, it turned out that the report of the 
retreat of the French was utterly unfounded. The 
cloud of dust had been raised by a body of horses 
which they had sent out of the camp to graze. The 
French army remained in its position, with artillery 
drawn up, ready to meet the earl on his advance. 
The English, nevertheless, came on with their usual 
shout, ‘A Talbot! A Talbot! St. George!’ and 
while their foremost men just succeeded for an 
instant in planting their standard on the barrier of the 
. French lines, they were mowed down behind by the 
formidable fire of the French artillery. Against this 
all valour was fruitless; about 500 or 600 English 
lay dead in front; and the French, opening the 
barrier of their park, rushed out and fought with their 
opponents hand to hand. For a while the conflict 
was still maintained, with great valour on both sides ; 
but the superior numbers of the French, and the 
advantage they had already gained by their artillery, 
left very little doubt about the issue. After about 
4000 Englishmen had been slain in the hand-to- 
hand encounter, the remainder fled or were made 
prisoners. Some were able to withdraw into the 
1 Basin, i. 264-5. De Coussy, 122. 
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town and join themselves to the besieged garrison ; 
others fled through the woods and across the river, 

Defeat and in which a number of the fugitives were 

death of drowned. In the end the body of the 

Talhat. veteran Talbot was found dead upon the 
field, covered with wounds upon the limbs, and a 
great gash across the face. 

So fell the aged warrior, whose mere name had 
long been a terror to England’s enemies. By the con- 
fession of a French historian, who hardly seems to 
feel it a disgrace to his countrymen, the archers, 
when they closed around him, distinctly refused to 
spare his life, so vindictively eager were they to 
despatch him with a multitude of wounds.? Yet 
it must be owned that in this action he courted his 
own death, and risked the destruction of a gallant 
army. For though he was led to the combat by a 
false report, he was certainly under no necessity of 
engaging the enemy when he had discovered his 
mistake, and he was strongly dissuaded from doing 
so by Thomas Everingham.? But his own natural 
impetuosity, inflamed probably still more by the 
unreasonable taunts of the men of Bordeaux, who, 
it seems, were dissatisfied that no earlier attempt had 
been made to resist the advance of the French king 
into Guienne,‘ induced him to stake everything on 
the issue of a most desperate and unequal conflict. 

With him there also died upon the field his eldest 
son, Lord Lisle, his illegitimate son, Henry Talbot, 
Sir Edward Hull, and thirty other knights of England. 
About double that number were taken prisoners, the 
the most notable of whom was John Paston’s old 
persecutor, the Lord Moleyns.6 Never had the 
English arms experienced such a disastrous over- 
throw. 

The Gascons now gave up their cause as altogether 


1 De Coussy, 124. " 2 Basin, i. 267-8. 
8 Ibid. 265. 4 De Coussy, 122. 
5 J. Chartier, 265; Berry, 469. 
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hopeless. A fresh army had lately marched into 
their country, and was laying siege to several places 
at once towards the east of Bordeaux, so that it was 
manifest that city could soon be shut in by the royal 
forces. Castillon was no longer able to hold out. 
It surrendered on the second day after Talbot’s 
death. About the same time Charles in person laid 
siege to Cadillac, one of the most important places 
in the neighbourhood, protected by a strong castle. 
The town was speedily carried by assault, and a few 
weeks later the castle was also taken. Other places 
in like manner came once more into the power of 
the French king. At Fronsac an English garrison 
capitulated and was allowed to leave the country, 
each soldier bearing in his hand a baton till he 
reached the seaside. Very soon Bordeaux was the 
only place that held out; nor was the defence even 
of this last stronghold very long protracted. Its 
surrender was delayed for a time only in consequence 
of the severity of the conditions on which Charles at 
first insisted ; but a sickness which began to ravage 
his camp at length inclined him to clemency. On 
the 17th of October the city submitted to Charles, 
the inhabitants engaging to renew their oaths of 
allegiance, and the English having leave to return in 
their own ships to England. To secure himself 
against their future return, or any fresh rebellion 
of the citizens, Charles caused to be built and 
garrisoned, at the expense of the latter, two strong 
towers, which were still standing at the beginning of 
this present century. Thus was Gascony finally lost 
to the Crown of England. 

We must now return to the domestic affairs of the 
kingdom. Matters had been hung up, as it were, in 
a state of unstable equilibrium ever since Good 
Friday, 1452. The political amnesty, proceeding, 
as it did, from the king’s own heart, and removing 
every stain of disloyalty from those who had laboured 
most to change his policy, helped, in all probability, 
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to keep up a precarious state of tranquillity much 
longer than it could otherwise have been preserved. 
The danger of Calais, too, had passed away for the 
time, although it was always recurring at intervals 
so long as Henry vi. was king. So that, perhaps, 
during the latter part of the year 1452, the country 
was in as quiet a state as could reasonably have been 
expected. At least, the absence of information to 
the contrary may be our warrant for so believing. 
But the new year had no sooner opened 
than evidences of disaffection began to 
Ese be perceived. On the 2nd of January 
oynings. = 

Robert Poynings—the same who had 

taken a leading part in Cade’s rebellion, and had, it 
will be remembered, saved the life of one of Sir 
John Fastolf’s servants from the violence of the 
insurgents—called together an assembly of people 
at Southwark, many of whom were outlaws. What 
his object was we have no distinct evidence to show. 
He had received the king’s general pardon for the 
part he took in the movement under Cade; but he 
had been obliged to enter into a recognisance of 
#2000, and find six sureties of £200 each, for his 
good behaviour; so that he, of all men, had best 
cause to beware of laying himself open to any new 
suspicion of disloyalty. Yet it appears he not only 
did so by this meeting at Southwark, but that 
immediately afterwards he confederated with one 
Thomas Bigg of Lambeth, who had been one of 
Cade’s petty captains, and having met with him and 
about thirty others at Westerham in Kent, tried to 
stir up a new rising in the former seat of rebellion. 
From Kent he further proceeded into Sussex, and 
sent letters to two persons who had been indicted of 
treason, urging them to come and meet him at 
Southwark on the last day of February; ‘at which 
time and place,’ says the Parliament Roll, ‘the same 
Robert Poynings gave them money, thanking them 
heartily of their good will and disposition that they 
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were of unto him in time past, praying them to 
continue their good will, and to be ready and come 
to him at such time as he should give them 
warning.’ Altogether it would appear from the 
record of the charge itself that nothing very serious 
came of this display of disaffection on the part of 
Poynings; but it must at least be noted as a 
symptom of the times. 

Soon after this a Parliament was called. The 
Crown was in need of money; but Somerset did not 
dare to conyoke the legislature at Westminster. It 
met in the refectory of the abbey of Reading on the 
6th of March. In the absence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal 
Kemp, who was Chancellor, the Bishop of Lincoln? 
opened the proceedings by a speech on behalf of the 
king, declaring the causes of their being summoned ; 
which were merely stated to be, in general terms, 
for the good government of the kingdom and for 
its outward defence. The necessity of sending 
reinforcements into Gascony was not mentioned, 
and apparently was not thought of; for up to this 
time the success of Shrewsbury had. been un- 
interrupted, and the French king had not yet 
begun his southward march. The Commons elected 
one Thomas Thorpe as their Speaker, and presented 
him to the king on the 8th. Within three weeks 
they voted a tenth and fifteenth, a subsidy of tonnage 
and poundage, a subsidy on wools, hides, and wool- 
fells, and a capitation tax on aliens,—all these, 
except the tenth and fifteenth, to be levied for the 
term of the king’s natural life. They also ordained 
that every county, city, and town should be charged 
to raise its quota towards the levying of a body 
of 20,000 archers within four months. For these 
important services they received the thanks of 


1 Rolls.of Parl. v. 396. See also the pardon granted to him five years 
later. Patent Roll, 36 Hen. vi. m. 12. “ 

2 Called William, Bishop of Lincoln, on the Rolls of Parliament, but his 
name was John Chedworth. 
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the king, communicated to them by the Chancellor, 
and were immediately prorogued over Easter, to sit 
at Westminster on the 25th of April. 

On their reassembling there, they proceeded to 
arrange the proportion of the number of archers 
which should be raised in each county, and the 
means by which they were to be levied. The 
Commons, however, were relieved of the charge of 
providing 7000 men of the number formerly agreed 
to, as 3000 were to be charged upon the Lords and 
3000 more on Wales and the county palatine of 
Cheshire, while an additional thousand was remitted 
by the king, probably as the just proportion to be 
levied out of his own household. For the remaining 
13,000, the quota of each county was then determined. 
But soon afterwards it was found that the need of 
such a levy was not so urgent as had at first been 
supposed, and the actual raising of the men was 
respited for two years, provided that no emergency 
arose requiring earlier need of their services.” 

The possibility of their being required in Gascony 
after the success of the Earl of Shrewsbury in the 
preceding year, seems no more to have occurred to 
the Government, than the thought of sending them 
to Constantinople, where possibly, had the fact been 
known, they might at this very time have done 
something to prevent that ancient city from falling 
into the hands of the Turks. For it was in this very 
year, and while these things occupied the attention 
of the English Parliament, that the long decaying 
Eastern Empire was finally extinguished by the fall 
of its metropolis. 

After this, some new Acts were passed touching the 
pay of the garrison at Calais, and for the making of 
jetties and other much-needed repairs there. For 
these purposes large sums of money were required, 
and the mode in which they were to be provided 
gives us a remarkable insight into the state of the 

1 Rolls of Parl. v. 227-31. 2 [bid. v. 231-3. 
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exchequer. To the Duke of Somerset, as Captain 
of Calais, there was owing a sum of £21,648, ros., 
for the wages of himself and his suite since the date 
of his appointment ; and on the duke’s own petition, 
an Act was passed enabling him to be paid, not 
immediately, but after his predecessor, Humphrey, 
Duke of Buckingham, should have received all that 
was due to him in a like capacity.1 The pay of the 
officers of Calais, it would thus appear, but that it 
seems to have been discharged by the Captain for 
the time being out of his own resources, must at this 
time have been more than two years in arrear. If 
such was the state of matters, we gain some light on 
the causes which induced Somerset, after his loss of 
Normandy, to add to his unpopularity by accepting 
a post of so much responsibility as the Captainship 
of Calais. He was one of the few men in England 
whose wealth was such that he could afford to wait 
for his money ; and he was too responsible for the 
rotten government which had led to such financial 
results, to give any other man a post in which he 
would certainly have found cause of dissatisfaction. 

It was necessary, however, to provide ready money 
for the repairs and the wages of the garrison from 
this time, and it was accordingly enacted that a half 
of the fifteenth and tenth already voted should be 
immediately applied to the one object, and a certain 
proportion of the subsidy on wools to the other. At 
the same time a new vote of half a fifteenth and 
tenth additional was found necessary to meet the 
extraordinary expenditure, and was granted on the 
end of July.? 

This grant being announced by the Speaker to the 
king, who was then sitting in Parliament, Henry 
thanked the Commons with his own mouth, and 
then commissioned the chancellor, Cardinal Kemp, 
to prorogue the assembly; alleging as his reasons 
the consideration due to the zeal and attendance of 

1 Rolls of Pari. v. 233. 2 Ibid. 234-6. 
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the Commons, and the king’s own intention of 
visiting different parts of his kingdom for the 
suppression of various malpractices. ‘The king, 
also,’ he added, ‘understood that there were divers 
petitions exhibited in the present parliament to which 
no answer had yet been returned, and which would 
require greater deliberation and leisure than could 
now conveniently be afforded, seeing that the autumn 
season was at hand, in which the Lords were at 
liberty to devote themselves to hunting and sport, 
and the Commons to the gathering in of their har- 
vests.’ As these weighty matters, whatever they were, 
required too much consideration to be disposed of 
before harvest time, we might perhaps have expected 
an earlier day to be fixed for the reassembling of 
the legislature than that which was actually then 
announced. Perhaps, also, we might have expected 
that as the Parliament had returned to Westminster, 
it would have been ordered to meet there again 
when it renewed its sittings. But the king, or his 
counsellors, were of a different opinion; and the 
Parliament was ordered to meet again on the rth of 
November at Reading. 

Long before that day came, calamities of no 
ordinary kind had overtaken both king and nation. 
About the beginning of August,! news must have 
come to England of the defeat and death of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury ; and Somerset at last was quickened 
into action when it was too late. Great preparations 
were made for sending an army into Guienne, when 
Guienne was already all but entirely lost. It is true 
the Government were aware of the danger in which 
Talbot stood for want of succours, at least as early 
as the 14th of July; even then they were endeavour- 
ing to raise money by way of loan, and to arrest ships 
and sailors. But it is evident that they had slept too 
long in false security, and when they were for the first 


1 It appears not to have been known on the ath of August. Stevenson's 
Wars, ii. 487-8. 
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time thoroughly awake to the danger, the disaster 
was so near at hand that it could not possibly have 
been averted.1 


The King’s Prostration 


Whether it was in any degree owing to this national 
calamity,—in which case, the impression made by 
the event may well have been deepened by the 
knowledge that it was attributed to the remissness of 
Somerset,—or whether it was due entirely to physical 
or other causes quite unconnected with public affairs, 
in August the king fell ill at Clarendon, ye king 
and began to exhibit symptoms of mental _ falls ill. 
derangement. Two months later an event occurred 
in which, under other circumstances, he could not 
but have felt a lively interest. After eight years of 
married life, the queen for the first time bore him a 
child. It was a son and received the name of 
Edward ; but for a long time afterwards the father 
knew nothing of the event. So entirely were his 
mental faculties in abeyance, that it was found 
impossible to communicate to him the news. The 
affairs of his kingdom and those of his family were 
for the time equally beyond his comprehension. 

The failure of royalty to perform any of its func- 
tions, however weakly they might have been performed 
before, was a crisis that had not occurred till now. 
A heavier responsibility lay with Somerset and the 
Council, who could not expect that acts done by their 
own authority would meet with the same respect and 
recognition as those for which they had been able to 
plead the direct sanction of their sovereign. And 
now they had to deal with a factious world, in which 
feuds between powerful families had already begun 

1 Nicolas’s Privy Council Proceedings, vi. 151-4, 155-7. Stevenson's 
Wars, ii. 481-492. : : 

2 W. Worc. Inan almanac of that time I find the following note, which 
dates the beginning of the king’s illness on the 10th of August :—‘ In nocte 
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to kindle a dangerous conflagration. In the month 
of August, probably of the year before this, Lord 
Thomas Nevill, a son of the Earl of Salisbury, married 
a niece of Lord Cromwell at Tattersall in Lincoln- 
shire. After the wedding the earl returned into 
Yorkshire, when, having reached the neighbourhood 
of York, some disturbance arose between his retainers 
and those of Lord Egremont, son of the Earl of 
Northumberland.! As to the cause of the dispute 
we are left entirely ignorant ; but it grew into a serious 
quarrel between the Nevills and the Percys. The 
chief maintainers of the feud were, on the one side, 
Sir John Nevill, a younger son of the Earl of 
Salisbury, and on the other Lord Egremont. Both 
parties were repeatedly summoned to lay their 
grievances before the Council; but the most per- 
emptory letters and mandates had hitherto been 
ineffectual. Illegal gatherings of people on either 
side continued in spite of every prohibition; and the 
whole north of England seems to have been kept in 
continual disorder.” 

The case was not likely to be improved when the 
source of all legal authority was paralysed. And yet 
so bad was the state of matters before, that the king’s 
illness, instead of being an aggravation of the evil, 
positively brought with it some perceptible relief. 
The Council were no longer able to avoid calling in 
the aid of one whose capacity to rule was as indis- 
putable as his birth and rank. A Great Council was 
summoned for the express purpose of promoting 
‘rest and union betwixt the lords of this land’; and 
according to the usage in such cases, every peer of 
the realm had notice to attend. Gladly, no doubt, 
would Somerset have omitted to send such notice to 
his rival; and it seems actually to have been the case 
that no summons was at first sent to the Duke of 
York. But afterwards the error was rectified, and 


1 W. Wore, 
2 Nicolas’s Privy Council Proceedings, Vi. 140-2; 147-9, 15475 
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York being duly summoned, came up to Westminster 
and took his seat at the Council-table! on the 21st 
of November. Before taking part in the proceedings, 
however, he addressed himself to the lords then 
assembled, declaring how he had come up in 
obedience to a writ of privy seal, and was ready to 
offer his best services to the king ; but as a previous 
order had been issued, by what authority he could 
not say, to certain old councillors to forbear from 
attending the king’s councils in future, he required 
that any such prohibition might be removed. This 
was unanimously agreed to, and the government of 
England was at once restored to a free and healthy 
condition.? 

The Duke of Somerset was not present at this 
meeting of the Council. He doubtless saw too 
clearly the storm gathering against him. To his 
former responsibility for the loss of Normandy was 
now added further responsibility for the loss of 
Guienne. The accusations against him were accord- 
ingly renewed ; but they were taken up this time, 
not by York but by the Duke of Norfolk. yovtom accuses 
A set of articles of impeachment was Somerset. 
drawn up by the latter, to which Somerset made 
some reply, and was answered again by Norfolk. 
The accuser then pressed the matter further, urging 
that the loss of Normandy and of Guienne should 
be made a subject of criminal inquiry according to 
the laws of France; and that other misdemeanours 
charged upon him should be investigated according 
to the modes of procedure in England. Finally, lest 
his petition should be refused by the Council, Norfolk 
desired that it might be exemplified under the king’s 
Great Seal, protesting that he felt it necessary, for 
his own credit, that what he had done in the matter 
should be known as widely as possible.’ 


1 Nicolas’s Privy Council Proceedings, vi. 163-5. ‘ . 
2 Patent Roll, 32 Hen. vi. m. 20. See Appendix to this Introduction. 
3 No. 191. 
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In the end it was determined that the Duke of 
Somerset should be arrested and committed to the 
Tower. This resolution was carried into effect a 
little before Christmas, and the different lords retired 
during the festive season to their own country 
quarters. But all who had given their votes against 
Somerset knew well that they stood in considerable 
danger. The battle that he had lost would have to 
be fought over again with the queen, who now put 
in a claim to be intrusted with the entire government 
of the kingdom. Every man of Somerset’s party got 
his retainers in readiness, and while other lords were 
out of town, the harbinger of the Duke of Somerset 
secured for his company all the lodgings that were to 
be got in Thames Street, Mark Lane, St. Katherine’s, 
and the neighbourhood of the Tower. The Duke of 
Norfolk was warned by a faithful servant to beware 
of parties in ambush on his way to London. Every- 
thing clearly showed that the faction which had been 
dispossessed of power had sanguine hopes of rein- 
stating themselves at an early opportunity.! 

And this, it is probable, they might have done 
with the greatest possible ease, were it not that the 
king’s loss of his faculties was so complete and 
absolute that it was impossible, by any means what- 
ever, to obtain a semblance of acting upon his 
authority. About New Year’s Day, when 
the new-born prince was conveyed to 
Windsor, the Duke of Buckingham took the child 
in his arms and presented him to the king, beseech- 
ing him to give him a father’s blessing. Henry 
The king ang eturned noanswer. The duke remained 
his child, some time with the child in the king’s 
presence, but could not extract from him the slightest 
sign of intelligence. The queen then came in, and 
taking the infant in her arms, presented him to his 
father, with the same request that the duke had 
made before her. But all their efforts were in vain; 
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the king continued dumb, and showed not the 
slightest perception of what they were doing, except 
that for one moment only he looked upon the babe, 
and then cast down his eyes again.? 

There were no hopes, therefore, that the king 
himself would interfere in any way to protect his 
favourites in the Council. Every man ,,, 

fn e = rn Ty Man 

felt it necessary to see to his own security. looks to 
The Lord Chancellor himself, Cardinal *™s¢* 
Kemp, ‘commanded all his servants to be ready, with 
bow and arrows, sword and buckler, crossbows, and 
all other habiliments of war, to await upon the safe- 
guard of his person.’ The Duke of Buckingham 
caused to be made ‘ 2000 bends with knots—to what 
intent,’ said a cautious observer, ‘men may construe 
as their wits will give them.’ Further from the court, 
of course, the old disturbances were increased. ‘The 
Duke of Exeter, in his own person, hath been at 
Tuxforth beside Doncaster, in the north country, and 
there the Lord Egremont met him, and the two be 
sworn together, and the duke is come home again.’ 
The Earl of Wiltshire and the Lord Bonvile made 
proclamations in Somersetshire, offering sixpence a 
day to every man that would serve them ; and these 
two noblemen, along with the Lords Beaumont, 
Poynings, Clifford, and Egremont, were preparing to 
come up to London each with as strong a body of 
followers as he could possibly muster.? 

The Duke of York and his friends on their side 
did the same; and it was high time they should, 
otherwise the machinations of Somerset would cer- 
tainly have been their ruin. The latter had spies in 
every great household, who reported to him every- 
thing that could be construed to the disadvantage of 
his opponents. Among York’s private 4,. puke of 
enemies, moreover, was Thomas Thorpe, York and 
Speaker of the House of Commons, who ~""'P* 
was also a Baron of the Exchequer. In the former 

1 No, 195. 2 Ibid. 
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capacity his functions had been for some time 
suspended ; for Parliament, which had been pro- 
rogued to the 12th November at Reading, only met 
on that day to be prorogued again to the 11th 
February, in consequence of the mortality which 
prevailed in the town. Meanwhile, in Michaelmas 
term, the Duke of York took an action of trespass 
against him in his own Court of Exchequer, and a 
jury had awarded damages to the amount of £1000. 
On this judgment was given that he should be 
committed to the Fleet till the damages were paid, 
and in the Fleet the Speaker accordingly remained 
till the next meeting of Parliament.!_ In his confine- 
ment he was now busily employed in drawing up a 
bill of articles against the Duke of York, which 
doubtless, with the aid of a little favour at Court, 
would have been highly serviceable to the cause of 
Somerset.? 

The legal proceedings of which Thorpe was a 
victim appear doubtless to have been connected 
with party politics. His son and heir, Roger Thorpe, 
at the beginning of the reign of Henry vii. procured 
an Act of Parliament in his favour, showing that 
both he and his father had suffered injustice in the 
cause of the House of Lancaster, and that the Duke 
of York’s action of trespass against his father was 
owing to his having arrested, at the king’s com- 
mand, ‘certain harness and other habiliments of 
war of the said duke’s.’® No doubt this must have 
been the case, but was the king’s command consti- 
tutional? Or was it, perhaps, only the command of 
Somerset given in the king’s name? An agent had 
no right to obey an unconstitutional order. 

About the 25th of January the Duke of York was 
expected in London, accompanied by a select body 
of men of his household retinue. With him came 
his son, the Earl of March, at this time not quite 


1 Rolls of Parl. v. 238-9. 2 No. 195. 
8 Rolls of Parl. vi. 295. 
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twelve years old; to whom, nevertheless, a separate 
household had already been assigned by his father, 
and consequently another company marched in the 
name of the Earl of March. These, however, were 
sent forward a little in advance. Along with the 
Duke of York there also came up, or was expected 
to come, his powerful friend the Earl of Warwick, 
who, besides the retinue by which he was attended, 
was to have a thousand men awaiting his arrival in 
London. Even these noblemen and their companies 
formed a most powerful confederacy. But there 
were two other great personages besides who travelled 
with them on the same road, whose sympathy and 
co-operation with York at this time no reader would 
have conjectured. The king’s two half-brothers, the 
Earls of Richmond and Pembroke, were expected to 
reach London in the duke’s company; and they, 
too, had wisely taken with them a good number of 
followers, for, notwithstanding their relation to the 
Crown, it was thought not unlikely that they would 
be arrested on their arrival. 

In short, the continuance of the king’s infirmity 
had now rendered it clear to every man that unless 
the Council were willing to comply with the Queen’s 
demands, and yield up to her the uncontrolled 
management of public affairs, the government of the 
kingdom must be placed in the hands of the Duke 
of York. And yet some little time was necessarily 
allowed to pass before any special powers could be 
intrusted to him. Parliament was not to sit again 
till the 11th February, and Reading was still the 
place where it was appointed to assemble. The 
Earl of Worcester, who filled the office of Lord 
Treasurer, was commissioned to go down to Read- 
ing, and cause it to adjourn from the 11th to the 
14th of the month, to meet that day at West- 
minster. Meanwhile a commission was granted to 
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the Duke of York to act as the king’s lieutenant on 
its reassembling. , 

On the 14th, accordingly, the Houses met in the 
royal palace of Westminster ; but the Commons were 
without a Speaker, and another of their members, by 
Parliament and Name Walter Rayle, was also undergoing 
the Speaker. imprisonment, from what cause does not 
appear. The Commons, therefore, before proceed- 
ing to business, demanded of the King and the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, that their ancient privileges 
should be respected, and their Speaker and the other 
member liberated. The case was taken into con- 
sideration by the Peers on the following day, when 
it was explained by the Duke of York’s counsel that 
the Speaker had a few months before gone to the 
house of Robert Nevill, Bishop of Durham, and there 
taken away certain goods and chattels belonging to 
the duke against his will; that for this he had been 
prosecuted in the Court of Exchequer, as it was a 
privilege of that court that its officers in such cases 
should not be sued before any other tribunal; that 
a jury had found him guilty of trespass, and awarded 
to the duke damages of £1000 and S10 costs. 
Speaker Thorpe had accordingly been committed to 
the Fleet for the fine due to the king. The pro- 
ceedings against him had not been taken during the 
sitting of Parliament, and it was urged that if he 
should be released by privilege of Parliament a great 
wrong would be done to the duke. It was a deli- 
cate question of constitutional law, and the Lords 
desired to have the opinion of the judges. But the 
chief justices, after consultation with their brethren, 
answered, in the name of the whole body, that it was 
beyond their province to determine matters concern- 
ing the privilege of Parliament ; ‘for this high court 
of Parliament,’ they said, ‘is so high and mighty in 
his nature that it may make law, and that that is 
law it may make no law; and the determination and 

1 Rolls of Parliament, v. 238-9. 
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knowledge of the privilege belongeth to the Lords of 
the Parliament, and not to the Justices.’ Neverthe- 
less, as to the accustomed mode of procedure in the 
lower courts, the Judges remarked that in ordinary 
cases of arrest a prisoner was frequently liberated on 
a writ of supersedeas to enable him to attend the 
Parliament; but no general writ of sufersedeas, to 
surcease all processes, could be allowed; ‘for if 
there should be, it should seem that this high court 
of Parliament, that ministereth all justice and equity, 
should let the process of the common law, and so 
it should put the party complainant without remedy, 
for so much as actions at the common law be not 
determined in this high court of Parliament.’} 

From this carefully considered reply it was clear to 
the Lords that they were at least nowise bound to 
interfere in behalf of the imprisoned Speaker, unless 
they considered the liberties of Parliament likely to 
be prejudiced by the circumstances of his particular 
case. It was accordingly decided that he should 
remain in prison, and that the Commons should be 
directed to choose another Speaker. This they did 
on the following day, and presented Sir Thomas 
Charleton to the Lord Chancellor as their new repre- 
sentative; who being accepted by that functionary 
in the name of the king, both Houses at once pro- 
ceeded to business.” 

A month later the Commons came before the 
Duke of York, as the king’s lieutenant, with two 
very urgent petitions. The first related  pefence of 
to the defence of Calaisand the safeguard Calais. 
of the sea. Notwithstanding the very liberal grants 
which had already been voted by this Parliament, 
Calais was still in danger, and the sea was still very 
insufficiently protected; insomuch that the Lord 
Chancellor had told the House of Commons 440,000 
would be required to obviate very serious perils. The 
Commons were very naturally alarmed; a modern 

1 Rolls of Parliament, v. 239°240, 3 [bid, 240. 
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House of Commons would have been indignant also. 
They had in the preceding year voted no less than 
49300 for Calais, partly for repairs and partly for 
making jetties, besides all the sums voted for the pay 
of the garrison and the tonnage and poundage dues, 
which ought to have been applied to general purposes 
of defence. They therefore humbly petitioned to be 
excused from making any further grants; ‘for they 
cannot, may not, ne dare not make any mo grants, con- 
sidered the great poverty and penury that be among 
the Commons of this land, for whom they be comen at 
this time ; and that this their excuse might be enacted 
in this high court of Parliament.’ The money already 
voted was evidently conceived to be somewhere, and 
was considered to be quite sufficient to do the work 
required ; so the Commons were told in reply by my 
Lord Chancellor the Cardinal, ‘that they should have 
good and comfortable answer, without any great delay 
or tarrying.’} 
The second petition was that ‘a sad and wise 
Council’ might be established, ‘of the right discreet 
Acounci? and wise lords and other of this land, to 
required. whom all people might have recourse 
for ministering justice, equity, and righteousness ; 
whereof they have no knowledge as yet.’ The Duke 
of York was only the king’s lieutenant in Parliament. 
With the assent of the Great Council he could pro- 
rogue or dissolve it and give the royal assent to any 
of its acts. But the business of the nation impera- 
tively required that some smaller body of statesmen 
should be intrusted with more general powers. Even 
before the king’s illness the constitution of some 
such body had been promised to the Parliament at 
Reading as a thing contemplated by the king him- 
self;? and it was now more necessary than ever. 
The only problem was how to confer upon it an 
authority that could not be disputed. 
But while the Lords are taking this point into 
1 Rolls of Parliament, y. 240. 2 Ibid. 241. 
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consideration, we invite the reader’s attention to a 
piece of private history. 

A few years before the date at which we have now 
arrived, one Thomas Denyes, a trusted servant of 
the Earl of Oxford, seems to have caused = Thomas 
his master some little inconvenience by —Denyes. 
falling in love with a lady who resided in the neighbour- 
nood of Norwich. We regret that we cannot inform 
the reader who she was. All that we know is that 
her Christian name was Agnes, which was at that time 
popularly corrupted into Anneys and frequently con- 
founded with Anne, and that she was an acquaint- 
ance of John Paston’s. With John Paston, accord- 
ingly, the earl thought it best to communicate, and 
in doing so earned for himself the heartfelt gratitude 
of Denyes by one of those small but truly gracious 
acts which reveal to us better than anything else the 
secret of the power of English aristocracy. The 
lady seems not to have given her admirer any great 
encouragement in his suit. She had property of 
her own worth 500 marks, and could have had a 
husband in Norfolk with land of 100 marks value, 
which was more than Denyes could offer her. But 
the Earl of Oxford requested John Paston to inter- 
cede with her in behalf of her wooer, promising her 
that if the marriage took effect the Earl would show 
himself liberal to them both. He further offered, if 
it would be any satisfaction to her, to go himself 
into Norfolk and visit her.? 

This intercession was effectual, and the lady 
became the wife of Thomas Denyes. It was a 
triumph of love and ambition to a poor dependent 
on a great earl. But with increase of wealth, as 
others have found in all ages, Denyes experienced 
an increase of anxieties and of business also. A 
suit in Chancery was commenced against him and 
his wife by a gentleman of the name of Ingham, who 
considered himself to have a claim on the lady’s 

1 Nos. 97, 200. 
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property for a considerable sum of money. Ingham’s 
son Walter was active in procuring the subpena. 
But Denyes, strong, as he believed, in a great lord’s 
favour, conceived a plan by which he might either 
interrupt the suit or revenge it op me person of 
Walter Ingham. On the 11th of january 1454— 
just about the time the queen and Buckingham 
were making those vain attempts to introduce his 
child to the notice of the unhappy king—when, 
consequently, it was still uncertain whether York or 
Somerset would have the rule, and when lawless 
persons all over the country must have felt that there 
was more than usual immunity for bad deeds to be 
hoped for,—Thomas Denyes wrote a letter in the 
name of the Earl of Oxford to Walter Ingham, 
requiring his presence at the earl’s mansion at 
Wivenhoe, in Essex, on the 13th. ‘This letter 
reached Ingham at Dunston, in Norfolk, and he at 
once set out in obedience to the summons. But as 
Walter  -2€ Was nearing his destination, on the 
Ingham =‘ T2th, he was waylaid bya partyin ambush 
waylaid- hired by Denyes, who beat him so severely 
upon the head, legs, and back that he was maimed 
for life, and compelled to go on crutches for the 
rest of his days. Ingham complained of the outrage 
to the Lord Chancellor, Cardinal Kemp, who sent a 
sergeant-at-arms to arrest Denyes at Lincoln’s Inn; 
but he at first refused to obey the. arrest. Shortly 
afterwards, however, he was committed to the Fleet 
prison; and Ingham, with the favour of the cardinal 
and the Earl of Oxford, who utterly repudiated the 
act of his dependant, presented a petition to Parlia- 
ment that he should not be admitted to bail or 
mainprise until he had been tried for the outrage 
and all actions between him and Ingham had been 
fully discussed and settled.1 
The Earl of Oxford seems to have been thoroughly 
incensed, and not without reason, against a servant 
1 Nos. 198, 199. 
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who had so abused his trust. Cardinal Kemp, 
as chancellor, was not less righteously indig- 
nant; and a bill was actually passed through the 
House of Peers in accordance with the prayer of 
Ingham’s petition. Yet it is difficult to understand 
why the punishment of the wrong committed was 
not left to the operation of ordinary criminal law. 
The case, perhaps, affected too seriously the honour 
of a nobleman, and the discretion to be allowed to 
a retainer. But whatever may have been the cause, 
poor Denyes now becomes positively an object for 
compassion—all the more so because his chief feel- 
ing in the matter was not a selfish one. Besides 
imprisoning Denyes himself in the Fleet, 1 
the cardinal and the Earl of Oxford his wite in 
threw his wife into the Counter, and °°" 
afterwards sent her to Newgate, where she suffered 
the discomforts of a gaol apart from her husband, 
although she was then with child. ‘Which standeth 
too nigh mine heart,’ is the brief expression in 
which he conveys his feelings to John Paston, while 
apparently he was expecting to hear that his wife 
was either dead or prematurely delivered; for the 
treatment she had met with brought on the pains 
of labour long before the right time had come. 
Denyes, however, made friends with the warden of 
the Fleet prison, who contrived in some manner to 
make interest for her with her jailor, so that after- 
wards she was rather better treated, and at last 
admitted to bail.} 

Poor Denyes was in dread of still further evils 
arising out of the case when he wrote these facts to 
John Paston. The bill against him had already 
passed through the Lords, and he was in fear that it 
might pass through the Commons also, which we 
afterwards learn that it did not. His adversary, 
moreover, was bent upon revenge; ‘for Ingham,’ 
he said, ‘lieth, beside that, to take away my wife’s 

1 No. 199. 2 No, 204 
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daughter out of Westminster,! to make an end of my 
wife if he can, and also to arrest my servants, that 
I dread that she nor I shall have no creature to 
attend us ne help us; and such malice have I never 
heard of here before. And it is told me that beside 
that they will despoil, if any good they can find of 
mine in Norwich or Norfolk, and imprison my ser- 
vants there.’ All this he urgently implored Paston 
to prevent to the best of his ability. And it must 
be said that John Paston, although he considered 
himself little bound to Denyes, except in so far as 
he had promoted his marriage at the Earl of Oxford’s 
solicitation, on this occasion stood his friend. He 
wrote a letter to the earl urgently interceding for the 
unhappy wife; and though it seems probable the 
letter that he first wrote was not actually sent, we 
may fairly presume that he either devised a second 
to the same effect, or used his influence otherwise to 
the same end. Certain it is that he made some effort 
for which Denyes was beyond measure grateful.? 
‘The cardinal is dead and the king is relieved.’ 
Such were the last words of a postscript which 
Denyes appended to his first melancholy letter, 
complaining of his own and his wife’s imprisonment. 
A rumour apparently had been spread that the 
king’s health was beginning to improve; for which, 
as we shall see, there was very little foundation. 
Deathof Put it was perfectly true that Cardinal 
Cardinal Kemp, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
pone Chancellor of England, was dead. Little 
as we know, beyond a few broad facts of his career, 
whereby to judge his real character and aims, it is 
certain that he was an accomplished statesman. A 
follower originally of Cardinal Beaufort,—the man 
who of all others could serve two masters, Rome 


1 Apparently Agnes Denyes had taken sanctuary at Westminster before 
her imprisonment. The manner in which Denyes here speaks of her 
daughter gives us reason to believe that she was a widow before he 
married her. 
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and England, with the least degree of repugnance, 
and of whom the best that can be said is, that he 
never scrupled to betray the former in what appeared 
to be the interest of the latter.— Kemp was, perhaps, 
as honest a specimen of the political churchman as 
an essentially bad system could produce. The 
clergy, however, were really needed as statesmen; 
few laymen had the ability, learning, or education to 
enable them to do the essential work of the nation ; 
and Kemp was one who had gained for himself, by 
his own talents, the highest position to which a sub- 
ject could aspire in England, not only in the realm 
but in the Church. 

Thus, at a time when the functions of royalty itself 
were suspended, the chancellor, the official keeper 
of the king’s conscience, was suddenly taken away ; 
and in him England also lost her primate, always 
one of the most important members of the Council. 
The formation of a governing Council was now more 
important than ever; but the most pressing ques- 
tions of all were the appointment of a new chan- 
cellor and of a new archbishop. Who was to take 
upon himself to nominate either the one or the 
other? The queen’s modest claim to be invested 
with the functions of her husband had not been 
listened to by the Lords; but the powers as yet 
conferred upon the Duke of York were only to 
represent the king in Parliament. 

It was upon the 19th of March that the Commons 
had pressed their petition for the establishment of a 
Council. Cardinal Kemp died on the 22nd. On 
the 23rd the Lords appointed twelve of their number 
as a deputation, headed by Waynflete, ieeitatinn 
Bishop of Winchester, to ride to Windsor of Lords to 
and endeavour, if possible, to lay the ‘° king: 
state of matters before the king. Their instructions 
were drawn up in six articles, but only two were to 
be communicated to the king if they found him 
unable to pay attention to what was said. These 
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two were a mere assurance of anxiety to hear of his 
recovery, and that the Lords, under the presidency 
of the duke as his lieutenant, were using their best 
discretion in the affairs of the nation. If any re- 
sponse were made to these two articles, the deputa- 
tion was then to tell him of the death of Cardinal 
Kemp, and ask to know his pleasure who should be 
the new archbishop and who should be appointed 
chancellor. They were to say that for the security 
of the Great Seals (there were at this time no less 
than three Great Seals used in the Chancery)! the 
Lords had caused them to be produced in Parlia- 
ment, and after being seen by all the Lords they 
were enclosed in a coffer sealed by a number of the 
Peers present, and then laid up in the Treasury. 
Finally, they were to ask the king’s mind touching 
the establishment of a Council, telling him how 
much it was desired by the Commons, and suggest- 
ing the names of certain Lords and persons whom 
it was thought desirable to appoint as Councillors. 
All these matters, however, were to be communicated 
only to the king in the strictest privacy.? 

The deputation returned two days after with a 
report of the total failure of their mission. They 
had waited on the king at Windsor just after he had 

The king's dined, but could get from him no answer 

imbecility. — nor sign that he understood their message. 
The Bishop of Winchester then told the king that the 
Lords had not dined, and that after they had they 
would wait on him again. After dinner accordingly 
they were again with him, and tried all they could 
to elicit an answer; but the king was speechless. 
They then proposed that he should go into another 
room, and he was led between two men into his 
bedchamber.. A third and last effort was then made 
to rouse him by every expedient that could be 
imagined ; and when all else failed, a question was 


1 Nicolas’s Privy Council Proceedings, vol. vi. preface, pp. clxxviii.-i 
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put to him which involved no more than a simple 
yes or no. Was it his Highness’s pleasure that they 
should wait on him any longer? A long pause was 
allowed in the hope that any mere physical difficulty 
might be overcome. A faint nod, even a shake of 
the head, would have been regarded with some 
degree of satisfaction. But it was all in vain. 
“They could have no answer, word ne sign; and 
therefore with sorrowful hearts, came their way.’ } 

It was now clear that the highest constitutional 
authority resided for the time in the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal. The reader, imbued with modern 


“notions of the power and prestige of the House of 


Commons, may possibly think that their votes, too, 
should have been consulted in the formation of a 
Government. Such a view, however, would be radi- 
cally erroneous. The influence which the House of 
Commons has in later times acquired—an influence 
so great, that, unfortunately for the nation, we have 
seen in our day an Act passed by the Peers? notori- 
ously against their own consciences as a body, in 
deference to the will of the Lower Chamber—is a 
thing not directly recognised by the constitution, but 
only due to the control of the national purse-strings. 
Strictly speaking, the House of Commons is not a 
legislative body at all, but only an engine for voting 
supplies. ‘The Peers of the realm, in Parliament or 
out of Parliament, are, according to the constitution, 
the sovereign’s privileged advisers. A king may, 
no doubt, at any time call to him what other coun- 
cillors he pleases, and the prerogative of the Lords 
may lie dormant for a very long period of time; 
but the Peers of the realm have, individually or in a 
body, a right to tender their advice upon affairs of 
state, which belongs to no other members of the 
community. 


1 Rolls of Parlianient, 241. ! 

2 The Irish Church Act, 1869. The sensible loss of esteem which the 
House of Lords suffered in consequence of their having passed this Act 
has since been to Some extent compensated by their rejection of the Home 
Rule Bill; but only to some extent. 
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On the 27th of March, therefore—two days after 
the report of the deputation that had seen the king 
at Windsor—the Lords took the first step towards 
The Duke of the establishment of order and govern- 
York Protector. ment, by electing Richard, Duke of York, 
as Protector and Defender of the realm. The title 
of Protector essentially implied an interim adminis- 
trator during a period when the king, by legal or 
physical incapacity, was unable to exercise his regal 
functions in person. A Protector’s tenure of power 
was therefore always limited by the clause guamdiu 
Regi placeret. It was terminable by the king him- 
self the moment he found himself able to resume the. 
actual duties of royalty. Even a protectorship like 
that of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, instituted in 
consequence of the king being an infant, was termi- 
nated before the royal child was eight years old by the 
act of his coronation. The crowned and anointed 
infant became a king indeed, and therefore no 
longer required the services of a Protector ; so from 
that day Duke Humphrey had ceased to wield any 
authority except that of an ordinary member of the 
’ Council. But, indeed, even during his protector- 
ship, his powers were greatly circumscribed ; and it 
had been expressly decided by the Council that he 
was not competent to perform an act of state with- 
out the consent of a majority of the other Lords. 
Richard, therefore, knowing that his powers would 
be limited, was most anxious that his responsibility 
should be accurately defined, that no one might 
accuse him thereafter of having exceeded the just 
limits of his authority. He delivered in a paper 
containing certain articles, of which the first was as 
follows :— 


‘Howbeit that I am not sufficient of myself, of wisdom, 
cunning, nor ability, to take upon me that worthy name of 
Protector and Defender of this land, nor the charge thereto 
appertaining, whereunto it hath liked you, my Lords, to call, 
name, and desire me unworthy thereunto ;—under protestation, 
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if I shall apply me to the performing of your said desire, and at 
your instance take upon me, with your supportation, the said 
name and charge, I desire and pray you that in this present 
Parliament and by authority thereof it be enacted, that of your 
self and of your free and mere disposition, ye desire, name and 
call me to the said name and charge, and that of any 
presumption of myself, I take them not upon me, but only of 
the due and humble obeisance that I owe to do unto the king, 
our most dread and Sovereign Lord, and to you the Peerage of 
this land, in whom by the occasion of the infirmity of our said 
Sovereign Lord, resteth the exercise of his authority, whose 
noble commandments I am as ready to perform and obey as 
any his liege man alive ; and at such time as it shall please our 
blessed Creator to restore his noble person to healthful 
disposition, it shall like you so to declare and notify to his 
* good grace.’? 


In reply to this, it was put on record that it was 
‘thought by the Lords that the said Duke desireth 
that of his great wisdom for his discharge.’ And 
they, too, for their own justification, resolved that an 
Act should be made according to a precedent during 
the king’s minority, setting forth that they themselves, 
from the sheer necessity of the case, had been com- 
pelled to take upon themselves the power of nomi- 
nating a Protector. So jealous were the Lords of 
anything like an invasion of the royal prerogative! 

Further, the duke required that the Lords would 
aid him cordially in the execution of his duties and 
would exactly define such powers and liberties as they 
meant him to exercise ; that they would arrange what 
salary he should receive; and that all the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal belonging to the King’s 
Council would agree to act in the Councils of the 
Protector. These matters being at length satisfac- 
torily adjusted, the duke was formally created 
Protector by patent on the 3rd of April. It was, 
however, at the same time provided by another 
patent that the office should devolve on the king’s 
son as soon as he came of age.? After this, five 
Lords were appointed to have the keeping of the sea 


1 Rolls of Pari. v. 242. 2 [bid, 243. 
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against the king’s enemies, and in addition to the 
subsidies already voted by Parliament for that object, 
a loan, amounting in all to £1000, was levied upon 
the different seaports.1 This was but light taxation, 
and was no doubt cheerfully submitted to. The 
good town of Bristol, we know, did more than it was 
asked ; for Sturmyn, the Mayor, fitted out a stately 
vessel expressly for the war. Evidently there were 
zeal and patriotism in the country whenever there 
was a government that could make good use of them. 
And there was real need of that patriotism; for 
the French were again threatening Calais. They also 
Calais again Made a descent in great force on the 
indanger. isles of Jersey and Guernsey, but were 
defeated by the valour and loyalty of the inhabitants, 
who killed or took prisoners no less than five hundred 
of their assailants. A Council was called to meet 
at Westminster on the 6th of May, to take measures 
for the defence of Calais,* the result of which and 
of further deliberations on the subject was seen in 
the appointment of the Duke of York as captain or 
governor of the town, castle, and marches. This 
office was granted to him by patent on the 18th of 
July,° but he only agreed to undertake it, as he had 
done the Protectorship, subject to certain express 
conditions to which he obtained the assent of the 
Lords in Parliament. Among these was one stipula- 
tion touching his remuneration, in which he affirms 
that le had served the king formerly at his own cost 
in the important offices he had filled in France and 
in Ireland, so that owing to non-payment of his salary, 
he had been obliged to sell part of his inheritance 
and pawn plate and jewels which were still unre- 
deemed.® A very different sort of governor this from 
the avaricious Somerset ! 
Meanwhile other changes had been made in the 
administration. On the znd of April—the day before 


1 Rolls of Parl. 244-5. 2 No. 208. 

3 No. 206. 4 Nicolas's Privy Council Proceedings, Vi. 174. 
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the duke’s appointment as Protector—the Great 
Seal had been given to Richard Nevill, picturbances 
Earl of Salisbury, as chancellor; and to in the North. 
prevent any renewal of disturbances in the North by 
the earl’s former opponent Lord Egremont, his 
father, the Earl of Northumberland, was summoned 
before the Council. But before the day came which 
was given him to make his appearance, news arrived 
that Lord Egremont had already been making large 
assemblies and issuing proclamations of rebellion, 
in concert with the Duke of Exeter. To restore 
tranquillity, it was thought proper that the Duke of 
York should go down into Yorkshire, where he no 
sooner made his appearance than his presence seems 
to have put an end to all disturbances. The Duke 
of Exeter disappeared from the scene and was reported 
to have gone up secretly to London; but the 
adherents of Lord Egremont continued to give some 
trouble in Westmoreland. Thither the Duke of 
York accordingly received orders from the Council 
to proceed ; but he probably found it unnecessary, 
for on the 8th of June it is stated that he intended 
remaining about York till after the 2oth. Every 
appearance.of disturbance seems to have been quelled 
with ease ; and a number of the justices having been 
sent into Yorkshire for the punishment of past 
offences, the Protector was able to return to London 
in the beginning of July.! 

It was at this time that the two eldest sons of the 
Duke of York, Edward, Earl of March, and Edmund, 
Earl of Rutland, who were of the ages of twelve and 
eleven respectively, addressed the following interesting 
letter to their father :2— 


* To the ryght hiegh and myghty Prince, oure most worschipfull 
and gretely redoubted lorde and fader, the Duke of Yorke, 
Protector and Defensor of Englonde. 


‘Ryght hiegh and myghty Prince, oure most worschipfull 
and gretely redoubted lorde and Fader, in as lowely wyse as 


1 Nicolas’s Privy Council Proceedings, vi. 178, 193-7. Nos. 206, 208. 
2 Printed from the original in ms. Cott. Vespasian, F. xiii. fol. 35. 
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any sonnes con or may we recomaunde us un to youre good 
lordeschip. And plaese hit youre hieghnesse to witte that we 
have receyved youre worschipful lettres yesturday by your 
servaunt William Cleton, beryng date at Yorke the xxix day of 
Maij, by the whiche William and by the relacion of John 
Milewatier we conceyve your worschipfull and victorious spede 
ageinest your enemyse, to ther grete shame, and to us the most 
comfortable tydinges that we desired to here. Where of we 
thonke Almyghty God of his yeftes, beseching Hym hertely to 
geve yowe that grace and cotidian fortune here aftur to knowe 
your enemyse and to have the victory of them. And yef hit 
plaese your hieghnesse to knowe of oure wilfare, at the makyng 
of this lettre we were in good helith of bodis, thonked be God ; 
beseching your good and graciouse Faderhode of youre daily 
blessing. And where ye comaunde us by your said lettres to 
attende specialy to oure lernyng in our yong age that schulde 
cause us to growe to honour and worschip in our olde age, 
Please hit youre hieghnesse to witte that we have attended 
owre lernyng sith we come heder, and schall here aftur ; by the 
whiche we trust to God youre graciouse lordeschip and good 
Fadurhode schall be plaesid. Also we beseche your good 
lordeschip that hit may plaese yowe to sende us Harry 
Lovedeyne, grome of your kechyn, whos service is to us ryght 
agreable ; and we will sende yow John Boyes to wayte on youre 
good Lordeschip. Ryght hiegh and myghty Prince, our most 
worschipfull and gretely redoubted lordeand Fader, We beseche 
Almyghty God yeve yowe as good lyfe and longe as youre owne 
Princely hert con best desire. Writen at your Castill of 
Lodelow the iij day of June.—Youre humble sonnes, 
°E. MARCHE, 
‘E. RUTLOND.’ 


Soon after the duke had returned to London his 
presence was required at a Great Council summoned 
for the 18th of July, to consider the expediency of 

The Duke of liberating on bail his great rival and 

Somerset. personal enemy, the Duke of Somerset, 
who had been now seven months in prison. On this 
point York had only one piece of advice to offer, 
which was, that as he had been committed to custody 
upon suspicion of treason, the opinion of the judges 
should be taken before he was released from confine- 
ment. That he had remained so long without a trial 
was not unnatural, considering the nature of the 
times. It was a bold step indeed to try him at all, 
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while there was a chance of the weak-minded king’s 
recovery ; but this step was certainly resolved on. 
The 28th of October was the day appointed for his 
trial; and the Duke of Norfolk, who, as we have seen, 
had been the first to move the capital charge against 
him, was ordered by that day to be ready to produce 
his proofs. Meanwhile the lords concurred that it 
was clearly inexpedient to let him go, especially as 
the number of lords assembled was not so great as it 
should have been on the occasion ; and the opinion 
of the Duke of York was not only agreed to, but at 
his request was put on record.! 

Six days later it was agreed at another meeting of 
the Council that the Duke of York should return 
into the North with the Duke of Exeter in his custody, 
whom he was to confine in the castle of Pomfret as 
a state prisoner.? 

By these decisive steps the authority of the Duke 
of York was at length secured on something like a 
stable footing. During the remainder of his protec- 
torate there could no longer be a doubt to whose 
hands power was committed; and England, at last, 
had the blessing of real government, able and 
vigorous, but at the same time moderate. The 
resolutions of the Council soon became known to 
the public. ‘As for tidings,’ wrote William Paston 
to his brother in Norfolk, ‘my lord of York hath 
taken my lord of Exeter into his award. The Duke 
of Somerset is still in prison, in worse case than he 
was.’ William Paston wrote in haste, but these were 
two matters of public importance to be mentioned 
before all private affairs whatever. And yet the 
private affairs of which he wrote in the same letter 
will not be without interest even to the oy paso 
readers of this introduction. William goes to reside 
Paston now reported to his brother that ™ No" 
Sir John Fastolf was about to take his journey 


1 Nicolas’s Privy Council Proceedings, vi. 207. 
2 Ibid. 217, 218. 3 No. 211. 
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into Norfolk within a few days, and proposed to 
take up his residence at Caister. His going thither 
must have been regarded as an event not only in the 
neighbourhood of Yarmouth but even in the city of 
Norwich. At all events it was highly important to 
John Paston, whose advice the old knight valued in 
many matters. ‘He saith,’ wrote William Paston to 
his brother, ‘ye are the heartiest kinsman and friend 
that he knoweth. He would have you at Mauteby? 
dwelling.’ This must have been written in the latter 
part of July. Sir John did not actually go into 
Norfolk quite so soon as he intended ; but he appears 
to have been there by the beginning of September.? 
There in his completed castle of Caister he had 
at length taken up his abode, to spend the evening 
of his days in the place of his birth, and on the 
inheritance of his ancestors. There during the next 
five years he spent his time, counting over the items 
of a number of unsettled claims he had against the 
crown,® and meditating also, it would seem, on 
another account he had with Heaven. For the latter 
the foundation of a college* or religious endowment, 
in which were to be maintained ‘seven priests and 
seven poor folk’ at Caister, might possibly liquidate 
his debts. But in his transactions with his fellowmen 
he was certainly for the most part a creditor, and by 
no means one of the most generous. Instances will 
be found in his letters in abundance showing with 
what vehemence (testy old soldier that he was!) he 
perpetually insisted on what was due to himself ;— 
how he desired to know the names of those who 
would presume to resist his agent, Sir Thomas Howes 
—how they should be requited ‘by Blackbeard or 
Whitebeard, that is to say, by God or the Devil’ ;5— 
how he noted that Sir John Buck had fished his 
stanks and helped to break his dam ;* how he had 


1 The manor of Mauteby, which came to John Paston by his marriage, 
was only three miles distant from Caister. 

2 No. 216. 3 Nos. 263, 264. 4 Nos. 290, 300, 301, 332, 333, 334. 

5 No. 98. 6 Nos, 130, 131. 
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been informed that at a dinner at Norwich certain 
gentlemen had used scornful language about him, 
and desired to know who they were. In this 
perpetual self-assertion he seems neither to have been 
over-indulgent towards adversaries nor even sufficiently 
considerate of friends and dependants. ‘Cruel and 
vengeable he hath been ever,’ says his own servant 
Henry Windsor, ‘and for the most part without pity 
and mercy.’? So also on the part of his faithful 
secretary, William Worcester, we find a complaint of 
shabby treatment, apparently at this very time when 
the household was removed to Caister. To a letter 
in which John Paston had addressed him as ‘ Master 
Worcester,’ the latter replied with a request that he 
would ‘forget that name of mastership,’ for his position 
was by no means so greatly improved as to entitle 
him to such respect. His salary was not increased 
by one farthing in certainty—only ‘wages of honse- 
hold in common, extaunt come nows platra’—which 
apparently means, assured to him only during his 
master’s pleasure. When he complained to his 
master of this, all the satisfaction he obtained was 
that Sir John expressed a wish he had been a priest, 
when he could have rewarded him with a living.® 
There are, indeed, in more than one of Worcester’s 
letters in this collection symptoms of ill-concealed 
chagrin and disappointment. Nor were such feelings 
unnatural in one who, probably out of regard for an 
il-appreciated hero, had devoted the best energies 
of his life to the services of such a master as Fastolf. 
A native of Bristol, the son of one wWitiam 
William Worcester, who lived in St, Worcester. 
James’s Bec in that town, he was descended by the 
mother’s side from a wealthy family of Coventry, and 
often called himself, instead of Worcester, by his 
mother’s maiden name of Botoner. Born in the 
year 1415, he had entered the university of Oxford 
in 1432, and been four years a student at Hart Hall, 
1 No. 228> 2 No, 283. . 8 Nos. 214, 215. 
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now Balliol College ; after which he had gone into 
Fastolf’s service. For many years he had been 
steward of Sir John’s manor of Castle Combe in 
Wiltshire, and mss. still exist in his handwriting 
relating to the holding of manorial courts there.! 
He had also been Fastolf’s secretary in drawing up 
various statements regarding the wars in France in 
vindication of his master’s policy.2, He was a man 
of literary tastes, who had already presented some 
compositions to his patron.? Later in life he wrote 
a book of annals, which is an important historical 
authority for the period. It seems to have been 
about a year before his master’s death that he set 
himself assiduously to learn French, under the tuition 
of a Lombard named Caroll Giles.4 From this 
instructor he had purchased several books, and 
Henry Windsor suspected he had run himself into 
debt in consequence. He had fairly owned to 
Windsor ‘he would be as glad and as fain of a good 
book of French or of poetry, as my master Fastolf 
would be to purchase a fair manor.’ This French 
zeal appears to have excited the contempt of some 
of his acquaintances—among others of Friar Brackley, 
who nicknamed him Colinus Gallicus.® But he had 
a special object in view in which a knowledge of this 
language was important ; for he had begun translating, 
at Fastolf’s request, from a French version, Cicero’s 
treatise de Senectute. This work appears to have been 
left on his hands at Sir John Fastolf’s death, and on 
the 1oth of August 1473 he presented it to his 
patron’s old friend, Bishop Waynflete, at Esher. 
‘Sed nullum regardum recepi de episcopo’ (but I 
received no reward from the bishop), is his melan- 
choly comment on the occasion. The work was 
ultimately printed by Caxton in 1481. Worcester 
was an assiduous collector of information on topics 

3 eats anno 1440 “4 Sa a Tests ouitias 


ms. Laud., B. 23 (according to the old pressmark), 
4 Letter 318. 5 Letter 331. 6 Itin. 368, 
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of every description, and a number of his common- 
place books remain at this day. But like many men 
of letters after him, he found that industry of this 
sort may look in vain for any reward beyond the 
satisfaction of gratified curiosity. 

Along with the announcement that Sir John Fastolf 
was about to go into Norfolk, William Paston informed 
his brother that the old knight’s stepson, Stephen 
Scrope, would reside at Caister along with stephen 
him. Of this Stephen Scrope our Letters  Sctope. 
make not unfrequent mention; but the leading facts 
of his history are obtained from other sources. He 
was the son of Sir Stephen Scrope, by his wife Lady 
Milicent, who married Fastolf after her husband’s 
death. At the time of this second marriage of his 
mother, young Scrope was about ten or twelve years 
of age, and being heir to a considerable property, his 
stepfather had the management of his affairs during 
his minority. Bitterly did he complain in after years 
of the manner in which Sir John had discharged the 
trust. According to the unfeeling, mercenary fashion 
in which such matters were then managed, Fastolf 
sold his wardship to Chief-Justice Gascoigne for 500 
marks; ‘through the which sale,’ wrote Scrope at a 
later date, ‘I took sickness that kept me a thirteen 
or fourteen years [en]suing ; whereby I am disfigured 
in my person and shall be whilst I live.’ Gascoigne 
held this wardship for three years, and by right of it 
intended to marry Scrope to one of his own daughters ; 
but as the young lad’s friends thought the match 
unequal to his fortune, Fastolf bought the wardship 
back again.2 Stephen Scrope, however, when he 
grew up, was not more grateful for the redemption 
than for the original sale of his person. ‘He bought 
me and sold meas a beast,’ (so he writes of Sir John 
Fastolf), ‘against all right and law, to mine hurt 
more than 1000 marks.’ In consequence of the 


1 Tanner’s Bibliotheca, See also a notice of William Worcester in Retro- 
spective Review, Second Series, ii. 451-4, 
2 No. 72 
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stinginess of his stepfather he was obliged, on coming 
of age, to sell a manor which was part of his 
inheritance and take service with Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester in France; by whom, according to his 
own account, he had some hope of obtaining restitu- 
tion of the lordship of the Isle of Man, which had 
belonged to his uncle the Earl of Wiltshire in the 
days of Richard 1. But Sir John Fastolt got him to 
give up his engagement with the duke and serve with 
himself, which he did for several years, to the satis- 
faction of both parties. Afterwards, however, on 
some dispute arising, Scrope returned to England, 
when Sir John sent home word that he must pay for 
his meat and drink. To do this he was driven to 
contract a marriage which, by his own account, was 
not the most advantageous for himself; and his 
stepfather, instead of showing him any compassion, 
brought an action against him by which he was 
deprived of all the little property that his wife had 
brought him.! 

Of this first wife of Stephen Scrope we know 
nothing,” except that she died and left him a daughter 
some years before we find any mention of him in the 
Paston correspondence. His necessities now com- 
pelled him to resort to the same evil system of 
bargaining in flesh and blood of which he had com- 
plained in his own case. ‘ For very need,’ he writes, 
‘TI was fain to sell a little daughter I have for much 
less than I should have done by possibility,’—a 
considerable point in his complaint being evidently 
ais fecnesly et Cacile Comba, 40 witch: Meas aeerne ede 
have since been presented by him and Mr. Lowndes, the present lord of 


4 poe to the British Museum. One of them we have reprinted in 
No. 72. 

2 She is not unlikely to have been the lady mentioned i 
*Fauconer’s daughter of London, that Sir Reynold Coe oul : 
This I find need not have been, as I have stated ina footnote, the widow 
of Sir Reginald Cobham of Sterborough, who died in 14463 for there was 
an earlier Sir Reginald Cobham, whose widow Elizabeth was married to 
William Clifford as early as 1438. (Juguisitions post mortem, 16 Hen. v1 
No. 31.) Thus there is the Jess difficulty in attributing Letter 72 to a 
much earlier date than that assigned to it by the endorsement. 
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the lowness of the price he got for his own child. 
It seems that he disposed of her wardship to a knight! 
whose name does not appear; but the terms of the 
contract became matter of interest some time after- 
wards to John Paston and his mother, when Scrope 
who, besides being disfigured in person, was probably 
not far from fifty years of age, made an offer for the 
hand of Paston’s sister Elizabeth, a girl of about 
twenty. The proposed match did not take effect; 
but it was for some time seriously entertained. Agnes 
Paston writes that she found the young lady herself 
‘never so willing to none as she is to him, if it be so 
that his land stand clear.’? The reader will perhaps 
think from this expression that the young lady had 
been pretty early taught the importance of consider- 
ing worldly prospects; but there were other motives 
which not improbably helped to influence her judg- 
ment. ‘She was never in so great sorrow as she is 
now-a-days,’ wrote Elizabeth Clere to John Paston, 
as a reason for concluding the matter at once with 
Scrope if no more desirable suitor presented himself. 
Her mother would not allow her to see any visitor, 
and was suspicious even of her intercourse with the 
servants of her own house. ‘And she hath since 
Easter the most part been beaten once in the week 
or twice, and sometimes twice in one day, and her 
head broken in two or three places.’® Such was 
the rough domestic discipline to which even girls in 
those days were occasionally subjected ! 

Some years certainly elapsed after this before either 
Stephen Scrope found a wife or Elizabeth Paston a 
husband. The former ultimately married Joan, the 
daughter of Richard Bingham, judge of the King’s 
Bench ; the latter was married to Robert Poynings, 
whom we have already had occasion to notice as an 
ally of Jack Cade in 1450, and a ringleader in other 
movements a few years later. This second marriage 
appears to have taken place about New Year’s Day 

1 Letter 71. 2 No. 70. 3 No. 71. 
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1459;1 before which time we find various other pro- 
posals for her hand besides that of Scrope.?_ Among 
these it may be noted that Edmund Lord Grey of 
Hastings wrote to her brother to say that he knew a 
gentleman with property worth 300 marks (£200) 
a year to whom she might be disposed of. No doubt, 
as in similar cases, this gentleman was a feudal 
ward, whose own opinion was the very last that 
was consulted as to the lady to whom he should be 
united. But it is time that we return to the current 
of public affairs.? 


The Strife of Parties 


At Christmas, to the great joy of the nation, the 
king began to recover from his sad illness. He 

The kings WOke up, as it were, from a long sleep. 

recovery. So decidedly had he regained his faculties, 
that, first, on St. John’s Day (27th December), he com- 
manded his almoner to ride to Canterbury with an 
offering, and his secretary to present another at the 
shrine of St. Edward. On the following Monday, 
the 3oth, the queen came to him and brought with 
her the infant prince, for whom nearly twelve months 
before she had in vain endeavoured to bespeak his 
notice. What occurred at that touching interview 
we know from a letter of Edmund Clere to 
John Paston, and it would be impossible to wish 
it recorded in other words. ‘And then he asked 
what the Prince’s name was, and the queen told 
him ‘“‘ Edward” ; and then he held up his hands and 
thanked God thereof. And he said he never knew 


1 See No. 322. 2 Nos. 196, 209, 210. 

3 We ought not to leave unnoticed one fact in the relations of Scrope and 
Fastolf which is much more creditable to both of them than the disputes 
above mentioned. In the year 1450, Scrope translated from the French 
and dedicated to Sir John, ‘for his contemplation and solace,’ a work 
entitled Ditz de Philosophius (Sayings of Philosophers), of which the 
original Ms. is now in the Harleian Collection, No. 2266. That Fastolf 
was a real lover of literature, and encouraged literary tastes in those about 
him, there can be no question. 
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till that time, nor wist what was said to him, nor 
wist not where he had been whilst he hath been 
sick, till now. And he asked who was godfathers, 
and the queen told him; and he was well apaid. 
And she told him that the cardinal (Kemp) was 
dead; and he said he knew never thereof till that 
time ; and he said one of the wisest lords in this land 
was dead.’? 

On the 7th of January, Bishop Waynflete and the 
Prior of St. John’s were admitted to speak with 
him, and finding his discourse as clear 
and coherent as they had ever known 
it, On coming out of the audience chamber they 
wept for joy.? : 

Joy was doubtless the prevailing sentiment among 
all ranks and classes of people; but there was one 
to whom the news of the king’s recovery must have 
afforded a delight and satisfaction beyond what any 
one else—unless it were Queen Margaret—could 
possibly derive from it. ‘The Duke of Somerset had 
now lain in prison more than a year. The day 
appointed for his trial had passed away and nothing 
had been done. It certainly casts some suspicion 
upon the even-handed justice of the Duke of York, 
that his adversary was thus denied a hearing ; but 
the fault may have been due, after all, to weakness 
more than malice. In cases of treason, when once 
a trial was instituted against a leading nobleman, a 
conviction was, in those days, an absolutely invari- 
able result; but this made it a thing all the more 
dangerous to attempt when it was hopeless to expect 
the positive sanction of the king. ‘The real cause, 
however, why Somerset was not brought to trial can 
only be a matter of conjecture. His continued con- 
finement, however harsh, was, according to the prac- 
tice of those days, legal; nor was it till six weeks 
after the king’s recovery that he was restored to 
liberty. A new day, meanwhile, and not a very 


1 No, 226. 2 [bid. 


A.D. 1455+ 
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early one, was fixed for the hearing of charges against 
him. On the morrow of All Souls—the 3rd of 
November following—he was to appear before the 
Council. This was determined on the 5th of 
February. Four lords undertook to give surety in 
their own proper persons that he would make his 
appearance on the day named; and orders were 
immediately issued to release him from confine- 
ment.? 

On the 4th day of March, he presented himself at 
a Council held before the king in his palace at 
Greenwich. The Duke of York was present, with 
ten bishops and twenty temporal peers, among whom 
were the Protector’s friend, the Earl of Salisbury, 
Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Worcester, Treasurer 
of England, and the king’s half-brother, the Earl of 
Pembroke. His accuser, the Duke of Norfolk, was 
absent, probably not without a reason. In presence 
of the assembled lords, Somerset then declared that 
he had been imprisoned without a cause and con- 
fined in the Tower of London one whole year and 
more than ten weeks over, and had only been 
liberated on bail on the 7th of February. So, as he 
declared there was no charge made against him 
for which he deserved to be confined, he besought 
the king that his sureties might be discharged ; 
offering, if any one would accuse him of anything 
contrary to his allegiance, that he would be ready at 
all times to answer according to law and like a true 
knight. His protestations of loyalty were at once 
accepted by the king, who thereupon declared that 

Somerset that he knew the duke to be his true 

released. and faithful liegeman, and wished it to be 
understood that he so reputed him. After this, the 
mouths of all adversaries were of course sealed up. 
The duke’s bail were discharged. His character 
was Cleared from every insinuation of disloyalty; and 
whatever questions might remain between him and 


1 Rymer, xi. 36x. 
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the Duke of York were referred to the arbitration of 
eight other lords, whose judgment both parties were 
bound over in recognisances of 20,000 marks, that 
they would abide.! 

The significance of all this could not be doubtful. 
The king’s recovery had put an end to the Duke of 
York’s power as Protector, and he was determined 
to be guided once more by the counsels of the queen 
and Somerset. On the 6th March, York was deprived 
of the government of Calais which he had under- 
taken by indenture for seven years.2. On the 7th, 
the Great Seal was taken from the Earl of Salisbury 
and given to Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. ‘These changes, or at least the former, 
promised little good to the country; and in the 
beginning of May we not only find that Calais stood 
again in imminent danger of siege,? but that con- 
siderable fears were entertained of an invasion of 
England.+ But to the Duke of York they gave 
cause for personal apprehension. Notwithstanding 
the specious appointment of a tribunal to settle the 
controversy between him and Somerset, it was utterly 
impossible for him to expect anything like an equit- 
able adjustment. A Council was called at West- 
minster in the old exclusive spirit, neither York nor 
any of his friends being summoned to attend it. A 
Great Council was then arranged to meet at Leicester 
long before the day on which judgment was to be 
given by the arbitrators; and it was feared both by 
York and his friends, the Earls of Salisbury and 
Warwick, that if they ventured to appear there they 
would find themselves entrapped. ‘The ostensible 
ground of the calling of that council was to provide 
for the surety of the king’s person; from which it 
was fairly to be conjectured that a suspicion of 
treason was to be insinuated against persons who 

2 pada sis 8 Privy Council Proceedings, vi. 234-8 


4 On the Patent Roll, 33 Hen. vi. p. 19 d., is a commission dated 5th 
May, for keeping watch on the coast of Kent against invasion. 
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were too deservedly popular to be arrested in London 
with safety to the Government.! 

York had by this time retired into the north, and 
uniting with Salisbury and Warwick, it was deter- 
mined by all three that the cause assigned for the 

York and his Calling of the Council justified them in 

Ork an 1s . . . 

friends take seeking the king’s presence with a 

aS strong body of followers. On the 20th 
May they arrived at Royston, and from thence 
addressed a letter to Archbishop Bourchier, as 
Chancellor, in which they not only repudiated all 
intention of disloyalty, but declared that, as the 
Council was summoned for the surety of the king’s 
person, they had brought with them a company of 
armed followers expressly for his protection. If any 
real danger was to be apprehended they were come 
to do him service ; but if their own personal enemies 
were abusing their influence with the king to inspire 
him with causeless distrust, they were determined to 
remove unjust suspicions, and relied on their armed 
companies for protection to themselves. Meanwhile 
they requested the archbishop’s intercession to ex- 
plain to Henry the true motives of their conduct.” 

Next day they marched on to Ware, and there 
penned an address to the king himself, of which 
copies seem to have been diffused, either at the 
time or very shortly afterwards, in justification of 
their proceedings. One of these came to the hands 
of John Paston, and the reader may consequently 
peruse the memorial for himself in Volume1.3 In 
it, as will be seen, York and his friends again made 
most urgent protest of their good intent, and com- 
plained grievously of the unfair proceedings of their 
enemies in excluding them from the royal presence 
and poisoning the king’s mind with doubts of their 


1 Rolls of Parl. v. 280-1. 2 Tbid, 

3 No. 238. The expression ‘ Vadatur J. P.,’ printed in italics at the head 
of the letter, is erroneous, the first words being a misreading of ‘ Tradatur’ 
—so that the meaning is ‘ This to be delivered to John Paston.’ The error 
was only detected when the original ms. was discovered. 
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allegiance. They declared that they had no other 
intent in seeking the king’s presence than to prove 
themselves his true liegemen by doing him all the 
service in their power; and they referred him 
further to a copy of their letter to the archbishop, 
which they thought it well to forward along with 
their memorial, as they had not been informed that 
he had shown its contents to the king. 

In point of fact, neither the letter to the arch- 
oishop nor the memorial to the king himself was 
allowed to come to Henry’s hands. The archbishop, 
indeed, had done his duty, and on receipt of the 
letter to himself had sent it on, with all haste, to 
Kilburn, where his messenger overtook the king on 
his way northwards from London. But the man 
was not admitted into the royal presence; for the 
Duke of Somerset and his friends were determined 
the Yorkists should not be heard, that their advance 
might wear as much as possible the aspect of a 
rebellion. York and his allies accordingly marched 
on from Ware to St. Albans, where they arrived at 
an early hour on the morning of the 22nd. Mean- 
while the king, who had left London the day before, 
accompanied by the Dukes of Buckingham and 
Somerset, his half-brother, Jasper Tudor, Earl of 
Pembroke, the Earls of Northumberland, Devon- 
shire, Stafford, Dorset, and Wiltshire, and a number 
of other lords, knights, and gentlemen, amounting 
in all to upwards of 2000, arrived at the very same 
place just before them, having rested at Watford the 
previous night. Anticipating the approach of the 
Duke of York, the king and his friends occupied 
the suburb of St. Peter’s, which lay on that side of 
the town by which the duke must necessarily come. 
The latter accordingly, with the Earls of Salisbury 
and Warwick, drew up their forces in the Keyfield, 
outside the barriers of the town. From seven in 
the morning till near ten o’clock the two hosts 
remained facing each other without a blow being 
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struck ; during which time the duke and the two 
earls, still endeavouring to obtain a peaceful inter- 
view with the king, petitioned to have an answer to 
their memorial of the preceding day. They were 
told in reply that it had not been received by the 
king, on which they made new and more urgent 
representations. At first, it would seem, they de- 
manded access to the royal presence to declare and 
justify their true intentions ; but when this could not 
be obtained, they made a still more obnoxious 
request. They insisted that certain persons whom 
they would accuse of treason should be delivered 
into their hands, reminding the king, as respectfully 
as the fact could be alluded to, that past experience 
would not permit them to trust to a mere promise 
on his part that a traitor should be kept in confine- 
ment.! 

For the answer made to this demand, and for the 
details of the battle which ensued, we may as well 
refer the reader to the very curious paper (No. 239) 
from which we have already derived most of the 
above particulars. We are not here writing the 
history of the times, and it may be sufficient for us 
to say that York and his friends were completely 

Rartion? victorious. ‘The action lasted only half 

St. Albans. an hour. The Duke of Somerset was 
slain, and with him the Earl of Northumberland, 
Lords Clifford and Clinton, with about 400 persons 
of inferior rank, as the numbers were at first reported. 
This, however, seems to have been an over-estimate.? 
The king himself was wounded by an arrow in the 
neck, and, after the engagement, was taken prisoner; 
while the Earl of Wiltshire, and the Duke of York’s 
old enemy, Thorpe, fled disgracefully. When all 
was over, the duke with the two earls came humbly 
and knelt before the king, beseeching his forgive- 

1 No. 239. Rolls of Parl. v. 281-2. 
2 John Crane, writing from Lambeth on Whitsunday, three days after the 


battle, says, ‘at most six score.’ No, 241. Another authority says, ‘60 
persons of gentlemen and other.’ Azglish Chronicée, ed. Davies, p. 72. 
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ness for what they had done in his presence, and 
requesting him to acknowledge them as his true 
liegemen, seeing that they had never intended to do 
him personal injury. To this Henry at once agreed, 
and took them once more into favour.! 

Thus again was effected ‘a change of ministry ’— 
by sharper and more violent means than had formerly 
been employed, but certainly by the only means 
which had now become at all practicable. The 
government of Somerset was distinctly unconstitu- 
tional. The deliberate and systematic exclusion 
from the king’s councils of a leading peer of the 
realm—of one who, by mere hereditary right, quite 
apart from natural capacity and fitness, was entitled 
at any time to give his advice to royalty, was a crime 
that could not be justified. For conduct very similar 
the two Spencers had been banished by Parliament 
in the days of Edward 11.; and if it had been suffered 
now to remain unpunished, there would not have ex- 
isted the smallest check upon arbitrary government 
and intolerable maladministration. 

Such, we may be well assured, was the feeling of 
the city of London, which on the day following the 
battle received the victors in triumph with a general 
procession.” The Duke of York conducted the king 
to the Bishop of London’s palace, and a council 
being assembled, writs were sent out for a Parlia- 
ment to meet on the oth of July following.* Mean- 
while the duke was made Constable of England, 
and Lord Bourchier, Treasurer. The defence of 
Calais was committed to the Earl of Warwick.* 
There was, however, no entire and sweeping change 
made in the officers of state. The Great Seal was 
allowed to continue in the hands of Archbishop 
Bourchier. ; 

It remained, however, for Parliament to ratify 
what had been done. However justifiable in a 
moral point of view, the conduct of York and his 

1 Nos, 239, 240,241. 2 No, 240. 3 No, 239. 4 No. 241. 
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allies wore an aspect of violence towards the 
sovereign, which made it necessary that its legality 
should be investigated by the highest court in the 
realm. Inquiry was made both in Parliament and 
by the king’s Council which of the lords about 
the king had been responsible for provoking the 
collision. Angry and unpleasant feelings, as might 
be expected, burst out in consequence. The Earl 
of Warwick accused Lord Cromwell to the king, 
and when the latter attempted to vindicate himself, 
swore that what he stated was untrue. So greatly 
was Lord Cromwell intimidated, that the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, at his request, took up his lodging at 
St. James’s, beside the Mews, for his protection. 
The retainers of York, Warwick, and Salisbury went 
about fully armed, and kept their lords’ barges on 
the river amply furnished with weapons. Proclama- 
tions, however, were presently issued against bearing 
arms. The Parliament, at last, laid the whole blame 
of the encounter upon the deceased Duke of Somer- 
set, and the courtiers Thorpe and Joseph; and by 
an Act which received the royal assent, it was de- 
clared that the Duke of York and his friends had 
acted the part of good and faithful subjects. ‘To 
the which bill,’ said Henry Windsor in a letter to his 
friends Bocking and Worcester, ‘many a man 
grudged full sore now it is past’; but he requested 
them to burn a communication full of such uncom- 
fortable matter to comment upon as the quarrels and 
heartburnings of lords.} 
But with whatever grudge it may have been that 
Parliament condoned the acts of the Yorkists, it 
The Parla. SCeMs not to have been without some 
mentary degree of pressure that the duke and 
elections. his allies obtained a Parliament so much 
after their own minds. Here, for instance, we have the 
Duchess of Norfolk writing to John Paston, just before 
the election, that it was thought necessary ‘that my 
1 No. 253. 
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lord have at this time in the Parliament such persons 
as long unto him and be of his menial servants (!)’; 
on which account she requests his vote and influence 
in favour of John Howard and Sir Roger Chamber- 
lain.! The application could scarcely have been 
agreeable to the person to whom it was addressed ; 
for it seems that John Paston himself had on this 
occasion some thought of coming forward as a 
candidate for Norfolk. Exception was taken to 
John Howard, one of the duke’s nominees (who, 
about eight-and-twenty years later, was created Duke 
of Norfolk himself, and was the ancestor of the 
present ducal family), on the ground that he 
possessed no lands within the county ;? and at the 
nomination the names of Berney, Grey, and Paston 
were received with greater favour. John Jenney 
thought it ‘an evil precedent for the shire that a 
strange man should be chosen, and no worship to 
my lord of York nor to my lord of Norfolk to write 
for him ; for if the gentlemen of the shire will suffer 
such inconvenience, in good faith the shire shall not 
be called of such worship as it hath been.’ So un- 
popular, in fact, was Howard’s candidature that the 
Duke of Norfolk was half persuaded to give him up, 
declaring, that since his return was objected to he 
would write to the under-sheriff that the shire should 
have free election, provided they did not choose Sir 
Thomas Tuddenham or any of the old adherents 
of the Duke of Suffolk. And so, for a time it 
seemed as if free election would be allowed. The 
under-sheriff even ventured to write to John Paston 
that he meant to return his name and that of Master 
Grey; ‘nevertheless,’ he added significantly, ‘I have 
a master.’ Howard appeared to be savage with dis- 
appointment. He was ‘as wode’ (¢.e. mad), wrote 
John Jenney, ‘as a wild bullock.’ But in the end 
it appeared he had no need to be exasperated, for 
when the poll came to be taken, he and the other 
1 No. 244. 2 Nos. 249, 250. 3 No. 247. 
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nominee of the Duke of Norfolk were found to have 
gained the day.! 

Besides the act of indemnity for the Duke of York 
and his partisans, and a new oath of allegiance being 
swern to by the Lords, little was done at this meet- 
ing of the Parliament. On the 31st July it was pro- 
rogued, to meet again upon the 12th November. 
But in the interval another complication had arisen. 
The king, who seems to have suffered in health from 
the severe shock that he must have received by the 
battle of St. Albans,? had felt the necessity of retire- 
ment to recover his composure, and had withdrawn 
before the meeting of Parliament to Hertford; at which 
time the Duke of York, in order to be near him, took 
up his quarters at the Friars at Ware.* He was well, 
or at all events well enough to open Parliament in 
person on the gth July; but shortly afterwards he 
retired to Hertford again, where according to the 
dates of his Privy Seals, I find that he remained 

Theking during August and September. In the 

again ill. month of October following he was still 
there, and it was reported that he had fallen sick of 
his old infirmity ;—which proved to be too true. 

Altogether matters looked gloomyenough. Change 
of ministry by force of arms, whatever might be said 
for it, was not a thing to win the confidence either 
of king or people. There were prophecies bruited 
about that another battle would take place before 
St. Andrew’s Day—the greatest that had been since 
the battle of Shrewsbury in the days of Henry tv. 
One Dr. Green ventured to predict it in detail. The 
scene of the conflict was to be between the Bishop 
of Salisbury’s Inn and Westminster Bars, and three 
bishops and four temporal lords were to be among - 
the slain. The Londoners were spared this excite- 

Disturbances Ment ; but from the country there came 
in the West. news of a party outrage committed by 
the eldest son of the Earl of Devonshire, on a 
1 No. 250. 2 See Rymer, xi. 366. 3 No. 243. 4 No. 257. 
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dependent of the Lord Bonvile, and the West of 
England seems to have been disturbed for some 
time afterwards.1 From a local ms. chronicle cited 
by Holinshed, it appears that a regular pitched 
battle took place between the two noblemen on 
Clist Heath, about two miles from Exeter, in which 
Lord Bonvile having gained the victory, entered 
triumphantly into the city. A modern historian of 
Exeter, however, seems to have read the ms. differ- 
ently, and tells us that Lord Bonvile was driven into 
the city by defeat.2 However this may be, the Earl 
of Devonshire did not allow the matter to rest. 
Accompanied by a large body of retainers—no less, it 
is stated, than 800 horse and 4000 foot—he attacked 
the Dean and Canons of Exeter, made several of the 
latter prisoners, and robbed the cathedral.? 

That one out of the number of those great lords 
who had been attached to the government of the 
queen and the Duke of Somerset should thus have 
abused his local influence, was pretty much what 
might have been expected at such a juncture. But 
the effect was only to strengthen the hands of York 
when Parliament met again in November. The 
situation was now once more what it had been in 
the beginning of the previous year. The day before 
Parliament met, the Duke of York obtained a com- 
mission to act as the king’s lieutenant on its 
assembling. The warrant for the issuing of this 
commission was signed by no less than thirty-nine 
Lords of the Council. The Houses then met under 
the presidency of the duke.? The Commons sent a 
deputation to the Upper House, to petition the Lords 


1 No. 257. See also a brief account of the same affair in W. Worcester’s 
Itinerary, p. 114. 

2 Jenkins’s Hzstory of Exeter, p. 78. E f 

3 Rolls of Parl. v. 285. It may be observed that the bishopric was at 
this time vacant, and the dean, whose name was John Hals, had received a 
papal provision to be the new bishop, but was forced to relinquish it in 
favour of George Nevill, son of the Ear! of Salisbury, a young man of only 
three-and-twenty years of age. Godwin de Presulibus. Le Neve’s Fastt. 
Nicolas’s Privy Council Proceedings, vi. 265. , f 

4 Rolls of Pari. v. 285. 5 Priwy Council Proceedings, vi. 262. 
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that they would ‘be good means to the King’s High- 
ness’ for the appointment of some person to under- 
take the defence of the realm and the repressing of 
disorders. But for some days this request remained 
unanswered. The appeal was renewed by the Com- 
monsa second time, and again a third time, with an in- 
timation that no other business would be attended to 
till it was answered. On the second occasion the Lords 
named the Duke of York Protector, but he desired 
that they would excuse him, and elect some other. 
The Lords, however, declined to alter their choice, 
Yorkagain. and the duke at last agreed to accept 
Protector. the office, on certain specific conditions 
which experience had taught him to make still more 
definite for his own protection than those on which 
he had before insisted. Among other things it was 
now agreed that the Protectorship should not again 
be terminated by the mere fact of the king’s re- 
covery; but that when the king should be in a 
position to exercise his functions, the Protector 
should be discharged of his office in Parliament by 
the advice of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal.+ 
On the 19th of November, accordingly, York was 
formally appointed Protector for the second time. 
Three days afterwards, at Westminster, the king, 
whose infirmity on this occasion could scarcely have 
amounted to absolute loss of his faculties, committed 
the entire government of the kingdom to his Council, 
merely desiring that they would inform him of any- 
thing they might think fit to determine touching the 
honour and surety of his person.2, The business of 
the nation was again placed on something like a 
stable and satisfactory footing; and Parliament, after 
sitting till the 13th December, was prorogued to the 
14th January, in order that the Duke of York might 
go down into the west for the repressing of those 
disorders of which we have already spoken.® 


1 Rolls of Pari. v. 285-7. 2 Ibid. v. 288-290. 
8 (bid. 321. eee 
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Unluckily, things did not remain long in a con- 
dition so hopeful for the restoration of order. Early 
in the following year the king recovered 
his health, and notwithstanding the sup- 
port of which he had been assured in Parliament, 
York knew that his authority as Protector would be 
taken from him. On the oth of February, as we 
learn from a letter of John Bocking, it had been 
anticipated that he would have received his discharge 
in Parliament; but he was allowed to retain office 
for a fortnight longer. On that day he and Warwick 
thought fit to come to the Parliament with a com- 
pany of 300 armed men, alleging that they stood in 
danger of being waylaid upon the road. The pretence 
does not seem to have been generally credited ; and 
the practical result of this demonstration was simply 
to prevent any other lords from going to the Parlia- 
ment at all.! 

The real question, however, which had to be con- 
sidered was the kind of government that should 
prevail when York was no more Protector. The 
queen was again making anxious efforts to get the 
management of affairs into her own hands; but the 
battle of St. Albans had deprived her of her great 
ally the Duke of Somerset, and there was no one now 
to fill his place. It is true he had left a son who was 
now Duke of Somerset in his stead, and quite as 
much attached to her interests. There were, more- 
over, the Duke of Buckingham and others who were 
by no means friendly to the Duke of York. But no 
man possessed anything like the degree of power, 
experience, and political ability to enable the king 
to dispense entirely with the services of his present 
Protector. The king himself, it was said, desired 
that he should be named his Chief Councillor and 
Lieutenant, and that powers should be conferred 
upon him by patent inferior only to those given him 
by the Parliament. But this was not thought a likely 


1 No, 275. 
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settlement, and no one really knew what was to be 
the new régime. The attention of the Lords was 
occupied with ‘a great gleaming star’ which had just 
made its appearance, and which really offered as 
much help to the solution of the enigma as any 
appearances purely mundane and political. 

At length on the 25th of February the Lords 
exonerated York from his duties as Protector; soon 

Again after which, if not on the same day, 

discharged. Parliament must have been dissolved.? 
An Act of Resumption, rendered necessary by the 
state of the revenue, was the principal fruit of its 
deliberations.? The finances of the kingdom were 
placed, if not in a sound, at least in a more hopeful 
condition than before; and Parliament and the Pro- 
tector were both dismissed, without, apparently, the 
slightest provision being made for the future conduct 
of affairs. Government, in fact, seems almost to have 
fallen into abeyance. There is a most striking blank 
in the records of the Privy Council from the end of 
January 1456 to the end of November 1457. That 
some councils were held during this period we know 
from other evidences ;* but with the exception of 
one single occasion, when it was necessary to issue 
a commission for the trial of insurgents in Kent, 
there is not a single record left to tell us what was 
done at them. 

Yet the machine of state still moved, no one could 
tell exactly how. Acts were done in the king’s 
name if not really and truly by the king, and by the 
sheer necessity of the case York appears to have had 
the ordering of all things. But his authority hung 
by a thread. His acts were without the slightest 


1 No. 275. 2 Rolls of Parl. v. 321. 

3 Ibid. 300. A more sweeping bill for this purpose, which was rejected 
by the Lords, states that the revenue was so encumbered ‘that the charge 
of every sheriff in substance exceedeth so far the receipt of the revenues 
thereof due and leviable to you (Ze. the king), that no person of goodwill 
dare take upon him to be sheriff in any shire, for the most party, in this 
land.’ Jézd. 328. Additional illustrations of this fact will be found in 
Nicolas’s Privy Council Proceedings, vi. 263-4, 272-3, and Preface Ixxv-vi. 

4 Nos. 285, 295, 298. 5 Privy Council Proceedings, vi. 287. 
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legal validity except in so far as they might be con- 
sidered as having the sanction of the king ; and in 
whatever way that sanction may or may not have 
been expressed, there was no security that it would 
not afterwards be withdrawn and disavowed. 

And so indeed it happened at this time in a matter 
that concerned deeply the honour of the whole 
country. The outbreak of civil war had provoked 
the interference of an enemy of whom Englishmen 
were always peculiarly intolerant. The Duke of 
Somerset slain at St. Albans was uncle The King 
to James 11., the reigning King of Scot- °F Scots. 
land, who is said to have resented his death on the 
ground of consanguinity. In less than six weeks 
after the battle, ‘the King of Scots with the red face,’ 
as he is called in a contemporary chronicle, laid 
siege to Berwick both by water and land. But the 
Bishop of Durham, the Earl of Northumberland, and 
other Lords of the Marches, took prompt measures 
for the relief of the town, and soon assembled such 
a force as to compel James not only to quit the 
siege but to leave all his ordnance and victuals 
behind him.! How matters stood between the two 
countries during the next ten months we have no 
precise information; but it is clear that England, 
although the injured party, could not have been 
anxious to turn thé occasion into one of open 
rupture. Peace still continued to be preserved till, 
on the roth of May 1456, James wrote to the King 
of England by Lyon herald, declaring that the truce 
of 1453 was injurious to his kingdom, and that unless 
more favourable conditions were conceded to him 
he would have recourse to arms.2,- A message more 
calculated to fire the spirit of the English nation it 
would have been impossible for James to write; 
nevertheless, owing either to Henry’s love of peace, 
or to his lack of advisers after his own mind, it was 


1 Chronicle in Lambeth ms. 309: Privy Council Proceeding’, Vi. 248-9. 
2 Lambeth ms. 211, f. 146 b. 
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not till the 26th of July that any answer was returned 
to it. On that day the Duke of York obtained, or 
took, the liberty of replying in Henry’s name. To 
the insolence of the King of Scots, he opposed all 
the haughtiness that might have been expected from 
the most warlike of Henry’s ancestors. _ Insisting 
to the fullest extent on those claims of feudal superi- 
ority which England never had abandoned and 
Scotland never had acknowledged, he told James 
that his conduct was mere insolence and treason in 
a vassal against his lord; that it inspired not the 
slightest dread but only contempt on the part of 
England; and that measures would be speedily 
taken to punish his presumption.! 

A month later the Duke of York addressed a 
letter to James in his own name, declaring that as 
he understood the Scotch king had entered England, 
he purposed to go and meet him. He at the same 
time reproached James with conduct unworthy of 
one who was ‘called a mighty Prince and a courageous 
knight,’ in making daily forays and suddenly retiring 
again.? The end of this expedition we do not know; 
but we know that not long afterwards Henry changed 
his policy. The letter written by the Duke of York 
in the king’s name was regularly enrolled on the 
Scotch Roll among the records of Chancery; but to 
it was prefixed a note on the king’s behalf, disclaim- 
ing responsibility for its tenor, and attributing to the 
duke the usurpation of authority, and the disturbance 
of all government since the time of Jack Cade’s 
insurrection.® 

The glimpses of light which we have on the 
political situation during this period are far from 
satisfactory. Repeated notice, however, is taken in 
these letters of a fact which seems significant of 
general distrust and mutual suspicion among the 


1 Lambeth ms. e211, f. 147. Rymer, xi. 383 
2 Lambeth Ms. art, f. 148. ‘This letter is dated 24th August 1456. 
8 Rymer, xi. 383. 
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leading persons in the land. The king, queen, and 
lords were all separated and kept carefully at a distance 
from each other. Thus, while the king was at Sheen, 
the queen and her infant prince were staying at 
Tutbury, the Duke of York at Sandal, and the Earl 
of Warwick at Warwick.! Afterwards we find the 
queen removed to Chester, while the Duke of 
Buckingham was at Writtle, near Chelmsford in 
Essex. The only lord with the king at Sheen was 
his half-brother the Earl of Pembroke. His other 
brother, the Earl of Richmond, who died in the 
course of this year, was in Wales making war upon 
some chieftain of the country whose name seems 
rather ambiguous. ‘My Lord [of] York,’ it is said, 
‘is at Sendall still, and waiteth on the queen, and 
she on him.’? The state of matters was evidently 
such that it was apprehended serious outrages might 
break out ; and reports were even spread abroad of 
a battle in which Lord Beaumont had been slain 
and the Earl of Warwick severely wounded.? 

The separation of the king and queen is especi- 
ally remarkable. During May and June they were 
more than a hundred miles apart; and The king 
in the latter month the queen had in- 4n4 queen. 
creased the distance by removing from Tutbury in 
Staffordshire to Chester. It was then that she was 
said to be waiting on my Lord of York and he on 
her. The exact interpretation of the position must 
be partly matter of conjecture, but I take it to be as 
follows. The Duke of York, as we find stated only 
a few months later, was in very good favour with the 
king but not with the queen;* and we know from 
Fabyan that the latter was at this time doing all she 
could to put an end to his authority. It appears to me 
that by her influence the duke must have been ordered 
to withdraw from the Court, and that to prevent his 
again seeking access to the king’s presence, she 

1 Nos. 281 282. 2 No. 285. 
3 No. 282. 4 No. 298. 
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pursued him into the north. At Tutbury? she would 
block his way from Sandal up to London; and 
though for some reason or other she removed further 
off to Chester, she still kept an anxious watch upon 
the duke, and he did the same on her. Very 
probably her removal did give him the opportunity 
she dreaded of moving southwards ; for he must have 
been with the king at Windsor on the 26th of July 
when he wrote in Henry’s name that answer to the 
King of Scots of which we have already spoken. 

However this may be, Margaret soon after had 
recourse to other means to effect her object. In 
consequence of the Duke of York’s popularity in 
London, it was expedient to remove the king some 
distance from the capital.2 He appears to have been 
staying at Windsor during July and the beginning of 
August. In the middle of the latter month he took 
his departure northwards. By the dates of his Privy 
Seals we find him to have been at Wycombe on the 
18th, at Kenilworth on the 24th, and at Lichfield on 
the 29th. In September he moved about between 
Lichfield, Coventry, and Leicester ; but by the begin- 
ning of October the Court seems to have settled 
itself at Coventry, where a council was assembled on 
the 7th. To this council the Duke of York and 
his friends were regularly summoned, as well as the 
lords whom the queen intended to honour; but 
even before it met, changes had begun to be made 
in the principal officers of state. On the 5th, Vis- 
count Bourchier, the brother of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was dismissed from his office of Lord 
Treasurer, and the Earl of Shrewsbury was appointed 
in his room. On the r1th, the archbishop himself was 
called upon to surrender the Great Seal, and Wayn- 
flete, Bishop of Winchester, was made Chancellor 
in his stead. Laurence Booth, afterwards Bishop of 
Durham, was made Lord Privy Seal. 


1 Tutbury was one of the possessions given to her for her dower. Rodis 
of Pari. vi. 118. Fabyan. 3 No, 295. 
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The new appointments seem to have been on 
their own merits unexceptionable,—that of Waynflete 
more especially. Whether the superiority of the 
new men was such as to make it advisable to 
supersede the old is another question, on which we 
would not attempt to pronounce an opinion, either 
one way or other. One thing, however, we may 
believe on the evidence of James Gresham, whose 
letters frequently give us very interesting political 
intelligence: the changes created dissatisfaction in 
some of the queen’s own friends, particularly in the 
Duke of Buckingham, who was half-brother to two 
of the discharged functionaries, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Viscount Bourchier. Either from 
this cause or from a mere English love of fair-play, 
it would appear that Buckingham now supported the 
Duke of York, who, it is said, though at this time he 
had some interviews with the king and found Henry 
still as friendly as he could desire, would certainly 
have been troubled at his departure if Buckingham 
had not befriended him. About the Court there was 
a general atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. On 
the 11th October, the very day on which Waynflete 
was appointed Chancellor, an encounter took place 
between the Duke of Somerset’s men and the watch- 
men of the city of Coventry, in which two or three 
of the citizens were killed. And probably it would 
have gone hard with the duke’s retainers, had not 
Buckingham used his good offices here too as peace- 
maker ; for the alarm-bell rang and the citizens rose 
in arms. But by the interposition of Buckingham 
the tumult was appeased. 

For about a twelvemonth from this time we find 
that the Court continued generally at 
Coventry,? occasionally moving about > 
to Stafford, Coleshill, Chester, Shrewsbury, Kenil- 


1 No. 298. 

2 Accounts of the pageants shown before Queen Margaret at Coventry 
are noticed as contained in the earliest Leet Book of the City. See 
Historical MSS. Commission Report I., 100. 
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worth, Hereford, and Leicester.1 The queen evidently 
feared all the while to bring her husband nearer 
London, lest he should fall once more under the 
power of the Duke of York. Meanwhile the want 
of a vigorous ruler became every day more apparent. 
Not only was Calais again in danger of siege,” but 
the coast of Kent was attacked by enemies, and 
within the kingdom a dangerous spirit of disaffection 
had shown itself in various places. On the Patent 
Rolls we meet with numerous commissions for keeping 
watch upon the coasts,’ for arraying the country 
against invasion,* and for assembling the fosse comt- 
Zatus in various counties, against treasonable attempts 
to stir up the people. During April the Court had 
removed to Hereford,® apparently in consequence of 
some disturbances which had taken place in Wales 
under Sir William Herbert. Its sojourn upon the 
Welsh borders had an excellent effect, the burgesses 
and gentlemen about Hereford all declaring them- 
selves ready to take the king’s part unless a peace 
were made. On the 1st of May it was reported in 
London that Herbert had offered, on being granted 
his life and goods, to return to his allegiance and 
appear before the king and lords at Leicester; so 
we es conclude the insurrection did not last long 
after. 

But though the personal influence of the king 
was doubtless great and beneficial within his own 
immediate vicinity, it could do little for the good 
order and protection of the country generally. 
Distrust, exclusiveness, and a bankrupt exchequer 
were not likely to obtain for the king willing and 
hearty service. Notwithstanding the commissions 


1 Privy Seals in Public Record Office. 2 No. 305. 

8 Patent Roll, 35 Hen. vi. p. 1 m. 16 d. (26 Nov.); m. 7 d. (19 May). 

4 Tbid. p. 2m. 5 d. (29 anh 

5 [bid. (x8 July). 

§ No. 305. Thereare Privy Seals dated at Hereford between the 1st and 
the 23rd of April. 

7 No. 305. By the 4th of May the king had left Hereford and gone to 
Worcester, from which he proceeded to Winchcombe on the zoth and Kenil- 
worth on the 13th. (Privy Seal dates.) 
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issued to keep watch upon the coasts, the French 
managed to surprise and plunder Sandwich. On 
Sunday, the 28th August, a large force under the com- 
mand of Pierre de Brézé, seneschal of Normandy, 
landed not far from the town, which they ,,. , . 
took and kept possession of during the attack Sand- 
entire day. A number of the inhabitants, wi 

on the first alarm, retreated on board some ships lying 
in the harbour, from whence they began presently to 
shoot at the enemy. But De Brézé having warned 
them that if they continued he would burn their 
ships, they found it prudent to leave off. Having 
killed the bailiffs and principal officers, the French- 
men carried off a number of wealthy persons as 
prisoners, and returned to their ships in the evening, 
laden with valuable spoils from the town and neigh- 
bourhood.? 

The disaster must have been keenly felt; but if 
Englishmen had known the whole truth, it would 
have been felt more keenly still. Our own old 
historians were not aware of the fact, but an early 
French chronicler who lived at the time assures us 
that the attack had been purposely invited by 
Margaret of Anjou out of hatred to the Duke of 
York, in order to make a diversion, while the Scots 
should ravage England!? It was well for her that 
the truth was not suspected. 


Reconciliation and Civil War 


At length, it would seem, the Court found it no 
longer possible to remain at a distance from the 
metropolis. In October the king had removed to 
Chertsey,’ and soon after we find him presiding at a 
Great Council, which had been summoned to meet 
in his palace at Westminster in consequence of the 
urgent state of affairs. Though attended not only 


1 English Chronicle (Davies), 74. Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles, 
0, 71, 152-3. Contin. of Monstrelet, 70, 71. 
2 abe Pony 209° aves 3 Privy Seal dates. 
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by the Duke of York, but by a large number of the 
principal lords on both sides, the meeting does not 
appear to have led to any very satisfactory results. 
All that we know of its proceedings is that some of 
them, at least, were of a stormy character,—one 
point on which all parties were agreed being the 

Bishop  €xClusion from the council chamber of 

Pecock.  Pecock, Bishop of Chichester, an ardent 
and honest-minded prelate, who, having laboured 
hard to reconcile the Lollards to the authority of the 
Church by arguments of common sense instead of 
persecution, was at this time stigmatised as a heretic 
and sedition-monger, and very soon after was de- 
prived of his bishopric. It augured little good for 
that union of parties which was now felt to be 
necessary for the public weal, that the first act on 
which men generally could be got to agree was the 
persecution of sense and reason. ‘There were other 
matters before the Council on which they were 
unable to come to a conclusion, and they broke up 
on the 29th November, with a resolution to meet 
again on the 27th January; for which meeting 
summonses were at once sent out, notifying that on 
that day not one of the lords would be excused 
attendance.} 

It was, indeed, particularly important that this 
meeting should be a full one, and that every lord 
should be compelled to take his share of the 
responsibility for its decisions. The principal aim 
was expressly stated to be a general reconciliation 
and adjustment of private controversies 2—an object 
to which it was impossible to offer direct opposition. 
But whether it was really distasteful to a number of 
the peers, or obstacles started up in individual cases, 
there were certainly several who had not 
arrived in town by the day appointed for 
the meeting. The Earl of Salisbury’s excuse, dated at 


A.D. 1458. 


1 Privy Council Proceedings, vi. 290-1. 2 Ibid. 293. 
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Sheriff Hutton on the 24th of January,! does not 
refer to this, for it appears certainly to be of a 
different year. Fabyan says that he had already 
arrived in London on the 15th January. He 
made his appearance there at the head of 4oo 
horse, with eighty knights and squires in his com- 
pany. The Duke of York also came, though he 
arrived only on the 26th, ‘with his own house- 
hold only, to the number of 140 horse.’ But the 
Duke of Somerset only arrived on the last day of 
the month with 200 horse; the Duke of Exeter 
delayed his coming till the first week of February ; 
and the Earl of Warwick, who had to come from 
Calais, was detained by contrary winds. Thus, 
although the king had come up to Westminster by 
the time prefixed, a full Council could not be had 
for at least some days after; and even on the 14th 
of February there was one absentee, the Earl of 
Arundel, who had to be written to by letters of Privy 
Seal.? 

But by the 14th, Warwick had arrived in London 
with a body of 600 men, ‘all apparelled in red 
jackets, with white ragged staves.’ The 4 ou 
town was now full of the retinues of the Council in 
different noblemen, and the mayor and = 1°40. 
sheriffs trembled for the peace of the city. A very 
special watch was instituted. ‘The mayor,’ says 
Fabyan, ‘for so long as the king and the lords lay 
thus in the city, had daily in harness 5000 citizens, 
and rode daily about the city and suburbs of the 
same, to see that the king’s peace were kept; and 
nightly he provided for 3000 men in harness to give 
attendance upon three aldermen, and they to keep 
the night-watch till 7 of the clock upon the morrow, 
till the day-watch were assembled.’ If peace was to 
be the result of all this concourse, the settlement 
evidently could not bear to be protracted. The 


1 No. 310. 2No. 313. Privy Council Proceedings, Vi. 293 
8 Chronicle in Ms. Cott., Vitell. A. xvi. 
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Duke of York and the Earls of Salisbury and 
Warwick had taken up their quarters within the city 
itself; but the young lords whose fathers had been 
slain at St. Albans—the Duke of Somerset, the 
Earl of Northumberland and his brother, Lord 
Egremont, and the Lord Clifford—were believed to 
be bent upon revenge, and the civic authorities refused 
them entrance within their bounds.! Thus the lords 
within the town and those without belonged to the 
two opposite parties respectively; and in consequence 
of their mutual jealousies, conferences had to be 
arranged between them in the morning at the Black 
Friars, and in the afternoon at the White Friars, in 
Fleet Street.2 The king, for his part, having opened 
the proceedings with some very earnest exhortations 
addressed to both parties, withdrew himself and 
retired to Berkhampstead.* The Duke of Somerset 
and others went to and fro to consult with him 
during the deliberations. Meanwhile the necessity 
of some practical arrangement for government must 
have been felt more urgent every day. Sixty sail of 
Frenchmen were seen off the coast of Sussex ; and 
though Lord Falconbridge was at Southampton in 
command of some vessels (probably on his own 
responsibility), there was a general feeling of in- 
security among the merchants and among dwellers 
by the sea-coast. Botoner had heard privately from 
Calais that the French meditated a descent upon 
Norfolk at Cromer and Blakeney. And the news 
shortly afterwards received from the district showed 
that his information was not far wrong.® 

At last it was agreed on both sides that old 
animosities should be laid aside, and that some 

Termsof | reparation should be made by the 

agreement. Yorkists to the sons and widows of 
the lords who had fallen on the king’s side at 


1 English Chronicle (ed. Davies), p. 77. Hall. 2 Letter 315. 
3 Whethamstede, 417-8. Letter 314. 
4 Letter 314. 5 Letter 315. 
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St. Albans, The exact amount of this reparation 
was left to the award of Henry, who decided that it 
should consist of an endowment of £45 a year to 
the Monastery of St. Albans, to be employed in 
masses for the slain, and of certain money payments, 
or assignments out of moneys due to them by the 
Crown, to be made by York, Warwick, and Salisbury, 
to Eleanor, Duchess Dowager of Somerset and to 
her son, Duke Henry, to Lord Clifford, and others, 
in lieu of all claims and actions which the latter 
parties might have against the former! With what 
cordiality this arrangement was accepted on either 
side we do not presume to say. Historians univer- 
sally speak of it as a hollow concord, unreal from the 
first. But it at least preserved the kingdom in 
something like peace for about a twelvemonth. It 
was celebrated by a great procession to St. Paul’s 
on Lady Day, which must have been an imposing 
spectacle. The king marched in royal habit with 
the crown upon his head, York and the queen 
followed, arm in arm, and the principal rivals led the 
way, walking hand in hand.? 

The keeping of the sea was now intrusted to the 
Earl of Warwick, and it was not long before he 
distinguished himself by an action which 
probably relieved the English coasts for 
some time from any immediate danger of being 
attacked by the enemy. On the morning of Trinity 
Sunday word was brought to him at Calais of a fleet 
of 28 Spaniards, of which 16 were described as 
‘great ships of forecastle.? Immediately he manned 
such vessels as he had in readiness, and went out to 
seek the enemy. The force at his command was 
only five ships of forecastle, three carvels and four 
pinnaces; but with these he did not hesitate to 
come to an engagement. At four o’clock on Monday 
morning the battle began, and it continued till ten, 
when the English obtained a hard-won victory. 

1 Whethamstede, 422 sg. Engl. Chron. (Davies), 77; 78 2 Hall, 


A sea-fight. 
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‘As men say,’ wrote one of the combatants, ‘ there 
was not so great a battle upon the sea this forty 
winter ; and forsooth, we were well and truly beat. 
Nevertheless, six of the enemy’s ships were taken, 
and the rest were put to flight, not without very 
considerable slaughter on either side. 

In the year following, the fire that had for some 
time smouldered, burst once more intoa flame. About 
Candlemas, according to Fabyan—but 
an older authority says specifically on the 
gth November preceding ?—a fray occurred between 
one of the king’s servants and one of the Earl of 
Warwick’s, as the earl, who had been attending the 
Council at Westminster, was proceeding to his barge. 
The king’s servant being wounded, the other made 
his escape; but a host of retainers attached to the 
royal household rushed out upon the earl and his 
attendants, and wounded several of them before they 
could embark. With hard rowing they got beyond 
the power of their assailants and made their way into 
the city; but the queen and her friends insisted 
on imputing the outrage to the earl himself, and 
demanded his arrest. The latter found it politic to 
retire to Warwick, and afterwards to his former post 
at Calais. On this the queen and her council turned 
their machinations against his father, the Earl of 
Salisbury, whom Lord Audley was commissioned to 
arrest and bring prisoner to London. Audley 
accordingly took with him a large body of men, and 

1 Letter 317. Compare Fabyan. Whethamstede, who writes with some 
confusion in this part of his narrative, speaks of a great naval victory won 
by Warwick on St. Alban’s Day, the 22nd June 1459, over a fleet of Genoese 
and Spanish vessels, in which booty was taken to the value of £10,000, and 
upwards of a thousand prisoners, for whom it was difficult to find room in 
all the prisons of Calais. It is not impossible that this may have been a 
different action which took place on the very day, month, and year to 
which Whethamstede refers it ; but the silence of other authorities about 
a second naval victory would lead us to suppose he is simply wrong in the 
matter of date. It must be observed that Whethamstede immediately goes 
on to speak of the Legate Coppini’s arrival in England, which took place 


in June 1460, as having happened civca idem tempus, and as if it had been 


in the same month of June, only a few days earlier. This shows great 
inaccuracy. 


2 Engl. Chron. (Davies), 78. 


A.D. 1459. 
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hearing that the earl was on his way from Middleham 
in Yorkshire, journeying either towards Salisbury or 
London, he hastened to intercept him. The earl, 
however, had received notice of what was —Givil war 
intended, and having gathered about him —_‘*enewed. 

a sufficient band of followers, defeated Lord Audley 
in a regular pitched battle at Bloreheath in Stafford- 
shire, where he attempted to stop his way, on Sunday 
the 23rd of September. 

The old elements of confusion were now again let 
loose. Commissions to raise men were issued in the 
king’s name, and the Duke of York and all his 
friends were denounced as a confederacy of traitors. 
They, for their parts, gathered together the men of 
the Marches in self-defence. At Ludlow, the duke 
was joined by the Earl of Salisbury, and also by the 
Earl of Warwick, who had come over again from 
Calais. On the other hand, the king theking 
himself entered into the strife in a way ‘akes the field. 
he had not done hitherto. He not only took the 
field in person against the rebellious lords, but 
exhibited a spirit in the endurance of fatigue and 
discomfort which seems to have commanded general 
admiration. Even at the time of Lord Audley’s 
overthrow, it would appear that he was leading 
forward a reserve. For about a month he kept con- 
tinually camping out, never resting at night, except 
on Sundays, in the same place he had occupied the 
night before, and sometimes, in spite of cold, rough 
weather, bivouacking for two nights successively on the 
bare field. After the battle of Bloreheath, he could 
only regard Salisbury as an overt enemy of his crown. 
At the same time he despatched heralds to the Duke 
of York and the Earl of Warwick, with proclamations 
of free and perfect pardon to themselves and all but 
a few of the leaders at Bloreheath, on condition of 
their submitting to him within six days.” 

To Garter King of Arms, one of the messengers 


1 Fabyan, Exel. Chron. (Davies), 80. Parl. Rolls, v. 348. 
2 Rolls of Parl. vi. 348. 
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by whom these offers were conveyed, the confederate 
lords made answer, and also delivered a written reply 
to be conveyed to the king, declaring the perfect 
loyalty of their intentions, which they would have 
been glad to prove in the king’s presence if it had 
been only possible for them to go to him with safety. 
They had already endeavoured to testify their un- 
shaken fidelity to Henry by an indenture drawn up 
and signed by them in Worcester Cathedral. _ This 
instrument they had forwarded to the king by a 
deputation of churchmen, headed by the prior of 
that cathedral, and including among others Dr. 
William Lynwoode,! who administered to them the 
sacrament on the occasion. Again, after Garter left, 
they wrote from Ludlow on the roth of October, 
protesting that their actions had been misconstrued, 
and their tenants subjected to wrong and violence, 
while they themselves lay under unjust suspicion. 
Their enemies, they said, thirsted for the possession 
of their lands, and hoped to obtain them by their 
influence with the king. For their own part they 
had hitherto avoided a conflict, not from any fear 
of the power of their enemies, but only for dread 
of God and of his Highness, and they meant to 
persevere in this peaceful course, until driven by 
necessity to self-defence.” 

These earnest, solemn, and repeated expressions 
of loyalty have scarcely, I think, received from 
historians the attention to which they are entitled.3 
Of their sincerity, of course, men may form different 
opinions ; but it is right to note that the confederate 
lords had done all that was in their power by three 
several and distinct protests to induce the king to 


1 Not, as Stow supposes, the author of the book on the Constitution 
Church of England, but probably a nephew or other relation of his. othe 
William Lynwoode who wrote upon the Church Constitutions was Bishop 
of St. David’s, and died in 1446. 

2 Engl. Chron. (Davies), 81, 82. 

3 The Act of Attainder against the Yorkists most untruly says, ‘they took 
no eee of Garter’s message. See Rolls of Parliament above 
cited, 
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think more favourably of their intentions. It is, 
moreover, to be observed that they remained at this 
time in an attitude strictly defensive. But the king 
and his forces still approaching, they drew themselves 
up in battle array at Ludford, in the immediate 
vicinity of the town of Ludlow. Here, as they were 
posted on Friday the 12th October, it would almost 
seem that the lords were not without apprehension 
of the defection of some of their followers. A report 
was spread through the camp that the king was 
suddenly deceased, witnesses were brought in who 
swore to the fact, and mass was said for the repose 
of his soul. But that very evening, Henry, at the 
head of his army, arrived within half a mile of their 
position. The state of the country, flooded by recent 
rains, had alone prevented him from coming upon 
them sooner. Before nightfall a few volleys of 
artillery were discharged against the royal army, and 
a regular engagement was expected next day. But, 
meanwhile, the royal proclamation of pardon seems 
to have had its effect. One Andrew Trollope, who 
had come over with the Farl of Warwick from Calais, 
withdrew at dead of night and carried over a con- 
siderable body of men to the service of the king, to 
whom he communicated the secrets of the camp. 
The blow was absolutely fatal. The he vorkists 
lords at once abandoned all thought of disperse. 
further resistance. Leaving their banners in the 
field, they withdrew at midnight. York and his 
second son, Edmund, Earl of Rutland, fled into 
Wales, from whence they sailed into Ireland. His 
eldest, Edward, Earl of March, accompanied by 
the two other earls, Warwick and Salisbury, and 
by Sir John Wenlock, made his way into Devon- 
shire. There by the friendly aid of one John 
Dynham, afterwards Lord Dynham, and Lord High 
Treasurer to Henry vu, they bought a ship at 
Exmouth and sailed to Guernsey. At last, on 
Friday the 2nd of November, they landed at Calais, 
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where they met with a most cordial reception from 
the inhabitants. 

Then followed in November the Parliament of 
Coventry, and the attainder of the Duke of York 

Theyare and all his party. The queen and her 

attainted. friends at last had it all their own way, 
at least in England. It was otherwise doubtless in 
Ireland, where the Duke of York remained for 
nearly a twelvemonth after his flight from Ludlow. 
It was otherwise too at Calais, where Warwick 
was all-powerful, and whither discontented Yorkists 
began to flock from England. It was otherwise, 
moreover, at sea, where the same Warwick still 
retained the command of the fleet, and could not be 
dispossessed, except on parchment. On parchment, 
however, he was presently superseded in both of his 
important offices. The Duke of Exeter was in- 
trusted with the keeping of the sea, which even at 
the time of the great reconciliation of parties he had 
been displeased that Warwick was allowed to retain.? 
The young Duke of Somerset was appointed Captain 
of Calais, but was unable to take possession of his 
post. Accompanied by Lord Roos and Lord 
Audley, and fortified by the king’s letters-patent, he 
crossed the sea, but was refused admittance into the 
town. Apparently he had put off too long before 
going over,? and he found the three earls in posses- 
sion of the place before him; so that he was obliged 
to land at a place called Scales’ Cliff and go to 
Guisnes.* But a worse humiliation still awaited him 
on landing ; for of the very sailors that had brought 
him over, a number conveyed their ships into Calais 
harbour, offered their services to the Earl of Warwick, 


1 Rolls of Parliament, vi. 348-9. Whethamstede, 459-62; Fabyan. 
: W. Wore: £479: ae 
He received his appointment on the 9th October, three days before th 

dispersion of the Yorkists at Ludlow sae xi. 436), and, eirucaiag to es 
authority (Eng/. Chron., ed. Davies, 84), he went over in the same month ; 
but as all agree that Warwick was there before him, it was more probably 
in the beginning of November. 

4 Chronicle in MS. Cott., Vitell. A. xvi, 
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and placed in his hands as prisoners certain persons 
who had taken part against him. They were shortly 
after beheaded in Calais.1 

It would seem, in short, that ever since his great 
naval victory in 1458, Warwick was so highly popular 
with all the sailors of England, that it was quite as 
hopeless for the Duke of Exeter to contest his supre- 
macy at sea as for Somerset to think of winning 
Calais out of his hands. Friends still came flocking 
over from England to join the three earls at Calais ; 
and though in London in the February 
following nine men were hanged, drawn, 
and beheaded for attempting to do so,? the cause of 
the Yorkists remained as popular as ever. In vain 
were letters written to foreign parts, ‘that no relief 
be ministered to the traitor who kept Calais.’® In 
vain the Duke of Somerset at Guisnes endeavoured 
to contest his right to the government of that im- 
portant town. All that Somerset could do was to 
waste his strength in fruitless skirmishes, until on 
St. George’s Day he suffered such a severe defeat 
and loss of men at Newnham Bridge, that he was at 
length forced to abandon all idea of dispossessing 
the Earl of Warwick.* 

Not only were the three earls secure in their 
position at Calais, but there was every reason to 
believe that they had a large amount of sympathy 
in Kent, and would meet with a very cordial recep- 
tion whenever they crossed the sea. To avert the 
danger of any such attempt, and also, it would 
appear, with some design of reinforcing the Duke 
of Somerset at Guisnes, Lord Rivers and his son 
Sir Anthony Wydevile were sent to Sandwich about 
the beginning of the year, with a body of 400 men. 
Besides the command of the town, they were com- 


A.D. 1460, 


1 Fabyan. 

2 W. Worc., 478; Chron. in Lambeth ms. 306. One of them was named 
Roger Nevile, a Jawyer of the Temple, and probably a relation of the Earl 
of Warwick. 

8 Speed. ; 4 W. Worc. 
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missioned to take possession of certain ships which 
Lord Rivers belonged to the Earl of Warwick, and 
at Sandwich. Jay quietly at anchor in the harbour.’ 
But the issue of their exploit was such as to provoke 
universal ridicule. ‘As to tidings here,’ wrote 
Botoner from London to John Berney at Caister, 
‘I send some offhand, written to you and others, 
how the Lord Rivers, Sir Anthony his son, and 
others ave won Calais by a feeble assault at Sand- 
wich made by John Denham, Esq., with the number 
of 800 men, on Tuesday between four and five 
o’clock in the morning.’? 

The exact mode in which Rivers and his son 
‘won Calais’ seems to have been described in a 
separate paper. The truth was that a small force 
under the command of John Denham (or Dynham) 
was despatched across the sea by Warwick, and 
landing at Sandwich during the night, contrived 
not only to seize the ships in the harbour, but even 
to surprise the earl and his son in their beds, and 
bring them over as prisoners to the other side of 
the Channel. The victors did not fail to turn the 
incident to account by exhibiting as much contempt 
as possible for their unfortunate prisoners. ‘My 
Lord Rivers,’ writes William Paston, ‘was brought 
to Calais, and before the lords with eight score 
torches, and there my lord of Salisbury rated him, 
calling him knave’s son, that he should be so rude 
to call him and those other lords traitors ; for they 
should be found the king’s true liegemen when he 
should be found a traitor. And my Lord of War- 
wick rated him and said that his father was but a 
squire, and brought up with King Henry v., and 
since made himself by marriage, and also made a 
lord; and that it was not his part to have such 
language of lords, being of the king’s blood. And 
my Lord of March rated him in likewise. And Sir 


1 Engl. Chron. (Davies), 84, 85; Chronicle in Lambeth ms. 306. 
2 Letter 345. 3°W.Worc. Engi. Chron. (Davies), 85. 
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Anthony was rated for his language of all the three 
lords in like wise.’!_ It must have been a curious 
reflection to the Earl of March when in after years, 
as King Edward rv., he married the daughter of this 
same Lord Rivers, that he had taken part in this 
vituperation of his future father-in-law ! 

By and by it became sufficiently evident that 
unless he was considerably reinforced, the Duke of 
Somerset could do no good at Guisnes. Instead 
of attempting to maintain a footing beside Calais, 
the queen’s Government would have enough to do 
to keep the rebels out of England. The capture of 
Rivers had excited the most serious alarm, and the 
landing of Warwick himself upon the eastern coast 
was looked upon as not improbable.?. A new force 
of 500 men was accordingly sent to Sandwich under 
the command of one Osbert Mountford or Munde- 
ford,* an old officer of Calais. His instructions were 
to go from Sandwich to Guisnes, either in aid of 
the Duke of Somerset, as intimated in Worcester’s 
Annals, or, according to another contemporary 
authority,* to bring him over to England. But while 
he waited for a wind to sail, John Dynham again 
crossed the sea, attacked the force under the com- 
mand of Mundeford, and after a little skirmishing, 
in which he himself was wounded, succeeded in 
carrying him off to Calais, as he had before done 
Lord Rivers. Mundeford’s treatment, however, was 
not so lenient as that of the more noble captive. 
On the 25th of June he was beheaded at the Tower 
of Rysebank, which stood near the town, on the 
opposite side of the harbour.® 

Meanwhile the Earl of Warwick did not remain 


1 Letter 346. 2 See Appendix to Introduction. 

3 The writer of Letter 326. He was a connection of the Paston family, 
having married Elizabeth, daughter of John Berney, Esq., another of whose 
daughters, Margaret, was the mother of Margaret Paston (Blomefield, ii. 
182). He had been much engaged in the king’s service in France, and had 
been treasurer of Normandy before it was lost—a fact which may account 
for his writing French in preference to English.—See Stevenson’s Wars of 
the English in France, index. 

4 Engl. Chron. (Davies), 85. 5 W. Worc., 479; Fabyan; Stow, 406-7. 
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at Calais. He scoured the seas with his fleet and 
sailed into Ireland. Sir Baldwin Fulford, a knight 
of Devonshire, promised the king, on pain of losing 
his head, to destroy Warwick’s fleet; but having 
exhausted the sum of 1000 marks which was allowed 
him for his expenses, he returned home without 
having attained his object.1 On the 16th of March, 
Warwick having met with the Duke of York in 
Ireland, the two noblemen entered the harbour of 
Waterford with a fleet of six-and-twenty ships well 
manned; and on the following day, being St. 
Patrick’s Day, they landed and were ceremoniously 
received by the mayor and burgesses.2 Warwick 
seems to have remained in Ireland more than two 
months, concerting with the Duke of York plans for 
future action. About Whitsunday, which in this 
year fell on the 1st of June, his fleet was observed 
by the Duke of Exeter off the coast of Cornwall, on 
its return to Calais. Exeter’s squadron was superior 
in strength, and an engagement might have been 
expected ; but the duke was not sure that he could 
trust his own sailors, and he allowed the earl to pass 
unmolested.’ 

About this time there arrived at Calais a papal 
nuncio, by name Francesco Coppini, Bishop of 

TheLegate erni, returning from England to Rome. 

Coppini. He had been sent by the new pope, 
Pius 11., the ablest that had for a long time filled 
the pontifical chair, to urge Henry to send an 
ambassador to a congress at Mantua, in which 
measures were to be concerted for the union and 
defence of Christendom against the Turks. This was 
in the beginning of the preceding year,‘ and, as he 
himself states, he remained nearly a year and a half 
in England.® But the incapacity of the king, and 


1 English Chron. (Davies), 85. 

2 Lambeth ms. 632, f. 255. 

3 Chron. (Davies), 85 ; W. Wore. 

.4 His commission from the Pope is dated 7th January 1458[9].—Rymer, 
xi. 419. 

5 Brown's Venetian Calendar, i. p. gt. 
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the dissensions that prevailed among the lords, 
rendered his mission a total failure. Henry, indeed, 
who was never wanting in reverence for the Holy 
See, named a certain number of bishops:and lords 
to go upon this mission, but they one and _ all 
refused. He accordingly sent two priests of little 
name, with an informal commission to excuse a 
greater embassy. England was thus discredited at 
the papal court, and the nuncio, finding his mission 
fruitless, at last crossed the sea to return home. At 
Calais, however, he was persuaded by Warwick to 
remain. The earl himself was about to return to 
England, and if the legate would come back in his 
company he might use the influence of his sacred 
office to heal the wounds of a divided kingdom,} 
The nuncio had doubtless seen enough of the 
deplorable condition of England to be convinced 
that peace was impossible, so long as the lords most 
fit to govern were banished and proclaimed rebels by 
the queen and her favourites.2, He was, moreover, 
furnished with powers, by which—the main object of 
his mission being the union of Christendom—he 
was authorised to make some efforts to compose the 
dissensions of England? But he certainly over- 
strained them, and allowed himself to become a 
partisan. Flattered by the attentions shown him by 
Warwick, he acceded to his suggestion, and when, 
on the 26th of June,* the day after Mundeford was 
beheaded at Calais, the confederate lords crossed 
the Channel, the nuncio was in their company, 
bearing the standard of the Church. Archbishop 
Bourchier, too, met them at Sandwich, where they 


1 Gobellinus, 161. ; : 

2 The Vorkists apparently were not sparing of insinuations against the 
queen. It had been rumoured, according to Fabyan, that the Prince of 
Wales was not really the king’s son; but the worst that was insinuated was 
that he was achangeling. But Warwick himself, according to Gobellinus, 
described the situation to the nuncio as follows :—‘ Rex noster stupidus est, 
et mente captus; regitur, non regit; apud uxorem et qui regis thalamum 
foedant, imperium est.’ 

3 See the Pope's letter to him in Theiner, 423-4. ry. ; 

4 ‘The lords crossed the sea on Thursday,’ writes Coppini from London 
on the 4th July.—Brown’s Venetian Calendar, 1. 90. 
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landed, with a great multitude of people; and with 
his cross borne before him, the Primate of England 
conducted the three earls and their followers, who 
increased in number as they went along, until they 
reached the capital. After a very brief opposition 
on the part of some of the citizens, the city opened 
its gates to them. They entered London on the 
2nd of July.? 
Before they crossed the sea, the three earls had 
sent over a set of articles addressed to the arch- 
bishop and the commons of England in 
oo the name of themselves and the Duke of 
wee and York, declaring how they had sued in 
“vain to be admitted to the king’s pre- 
sence to set forth certain matters that concerned the 
common weal of all the land. Foremost among 
these was the oppression of the Church, a charge 
based, seemingly, on facts with which we are un- 
acquainted, and which, if known, might shed a | 
clearer light upon the conduct of the legate and 
Archbishop Bourchier. Secondly, they complained 
of the crying evil that the king had given away to 
favourites all the revenues of his crown, so that his 
household was supported by acts of rapine and 
. extortion on the part of his purveyors. Thirdly, the 
laws were administered with great partiality, and 
justice was not to be obtained. Grievous taxes, 
moreover, were levied upon the commons, while the 
destroyers of the land were living upon the patri- 
mony of the crown. And now a heavier charge than 
ever was imposed upon the inhabitants ; for the king, 
borrowing an idea from the new system of military 
service in France, had commanded every township 
to furnish at its own cost a certain number of men 
for the royal army ; ‘which imposition and talliage,’ 
wrote the lords in this manifesto, ‘if it be continued 
to their heirs and successors, will be the heaviest 
charge and worst example that ever grew in England, 
1 Engl. Chron. (Davies), 94. 
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and the foresaid subjects and the said heirs and 
successors in such bondage as their ancestors were 
never charged with.’ 

Besides these evils, the infatuated policy into 
which the king had been led by his ill-advisers, 
threatened to lose Ireland and Calais to the crown, 
as France had been lost already ; for in the former 
country letters had been sent under the Privy Seal 
to the chieftains who had hitherto resisted the king’s 
authority, actually encouraging them to attempt the 
conquest of the land, while in regard to Calais the 
king had been induced to write letters to his enemies 
not to show that town any favour, and thus had given 
them the greatest possible inducement to attempt its 
tapture. Meanwhile the Earls of Shrewsbury and 
Wiltshire and Viscount Beaumont, who directed 
everything, kept the king himself, in some things, 
from the exercise of his own free will, and had 
caused him to assemble the Parliament of Coventry 
for the express purpose of ruining the Duke of York 
and his friends, whose domains they had everywhere 
pillaged and taken to their own use.? 

It was impossible, in the nature of things, that 
evils such as these could be allowed to continue 
long, and the day of reckoning was now at hand. 
Of the great events that followed, it will be sufficient 
here to note the sequence in the briefest possible 
words. On the roth July the king he battle of 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Northampton. 
Northampton, and was brought to London by the 
confederate lords. The government, of course, 
came thus entirely into their hands. Young George 


1 It appears by Letter 325 that privy seals were issued in 1459 addressed 
on the back to certain persons, requiring them to be with the king at 
Leicester on the roth of May, each with a body of men sufficiently armed, 
and with provision for their own expenses for two months, One of these 

rivy seals, signed by the king himself, was addressed specially to John 

aston’s eldest son, John, who at this time could not have been more than 
nineteen years of age. On its arrival, his mother consulted with neighbours 
whether it was indispensable to obey such an injunction, and on their 
opinion that it was, wrote to her husband for instructions. \ als 

2 The articles will be found in Holinshed, iii. 652-3; and in Davies's 
Chronicle, 86-90. ~ 
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Nevill, Bishop of Exeter, was made Chancellor of 
England, Lord Bourchier was appointed Lord 
Treasurer, and a Parliament was summoned to 
meet at Westminster for the purpose of reversing 
the attainders passed in the Parliament of Coventry. 
Of the elections for this Parliament we have some 
interesting notices in Letter 355, from which we may 
see how the new turn in affairs had affected the 
politics of the county of Norfolk. From the first it 
was feared that after the three earls had got the 
king into their hands, the old intriguers, Tuddenham 
and Heydon, would be busy to secure favour, or at 
all events indulgence, from the party now in the 
ascendant. But letters-missive were obtained from 
the three earls, directed to all mayors and other 
officers in Norfolk, commanding in the king’s name 
that no one should do them injury, and intimating 
that the earls did not mean to show them any 
favour if any person proposed to sue them at law.} 
Heydon, however, did not choose to remain in 
Norfolk. He was presently heard of from Berkshire, 
for which county he had found interest to get himself 
returned in the new Parliament. 

John Paston also was returned to this Parliament 
as one of the representatives of his own county of 
John Pastonin Norfolk. His sympathies were entirely 
Parliament. with the new state of things, and his 
friend and correspondent, Friar Brackley, who felt 
with him that the wellbeing of the whole land 
depended entirely on the Earl of Warwick, sent him 
exhortations out of Scripture to encourage him in 
the performance of his political duties.2 But what 
would be the effect of the coming over from Ireland 
of the Duke of York, who had by this time landed 
at Chester, and would now take the chief direction 
of affairs?® Perhaps the chief fear was that he 
would be too indulgent to political antagonists. 
Moreover, the Dowager Duchess of Suffolk had 

1 No, 353. 2 Letter 355. 8 Letter 357. 
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contrived to marry her son to one of York’s 
daughters, and it was apprehended her influence 
would be considerable. ‘The Lady of Suffolk,’ 
wrote Friar Brackley to Paston, ‘hath sent up her 
son and his wife to my Lord of York to ask grace 
for a sheriff the next year, Stapleton, Boleyn, or 
Tyrell, gu¢absit/ Godsend you Poynings, W. Paston, 
W. Rokewood, or Arblaster. Ye have much to do, 
Jesus speed you! Ye have many good prayers, what 
of the convent, city, and country.’! 

Such was the state of hope, fear, and expectation 
which the new turn of affairs awakened in some, and 
particularly in the friends of John Paston. The 
next great move in the political game perhaps 
exceeded the anticipations even of Friar Brackley. 
Yet though the step was undoubtedlya ,., 
bold one, never, perhaps, was a high challenges 
course of action more strongly suggested ‘Be Crow" 
by the results of past experience. After ten miserable 
years of fluctuating policy, the attainted Yorkists 
were now for the fourth time in possession of power ; 
but who could tell that they would not be a fourth 
time set aside and proclaimed as traitors? For yet 
a fourth time since the fall of Suffolk, England 
might be subjected to the odious rule of favourites 
under a well-intentioned king, whose word was not 
to be relied on. ‘To the commonweal the prospect 
was serious enough; to the Duke of York and his 
friends it was absolute and hopeless ruin. But 
York had now determined what to do. On the roth 
of October, the third day of the Parliament, he came 
to Westminster with a body of 500 armed men, and 
took up quarters for himself within the royal palace. 
On the 16th he entered the House of Lords, and 
having sat down in the king’s throne, he delivered 
to the Lord Chancellor a writing in which he 
distinctly claimed that he, and not Henry, was by 
inheritance rightful King of England.? 

1 Letter 355. 2W. Worc., 483; Fabyan; Rolls of Parl. v. 375. 
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The reader is of course aware of the fact on which 
this claim was based, namely, that York, through the 
female line, was descended from Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, third son of Edward 111., while King Henry, 
his father, and his grandfather had all derived their 
rights from John of Gaunt, who was Lionel’s younger 
brother. Henry 1v. indeed was an undoubted 
usurper; but to set aside his family after they had 
been in possession of the throne for three generations 
must have seemed a very questionable proceeding. 
Very few of the lords at first appeared to regard it 
with favour. The greater number stayed away from 
the House.! But the duke’s counsel insisting upon 
an answer, the House represented the matter to the 
king, desiring to know what he could allege in 
opposition to the claim of York. The king, how- 
ever, left the lords to inquire into it themselves; and 
as it was one of the gravest questions of law, the 
lords consulted the justices. But the justices 
declined the responsibility of advising in a matter of 
so high a nature. They were the king’s justices, 
and could not be of counsel where the king himself 
was a party. The king’s serjeants and attorney 
were then applied to, but were equally unwilling to 
commit themselves; so that the lords themselves 
brought forward and discussed of their own accord 
a number of objections to the Duke of York’s 
claim. At length it was declared as the opinion of 
the whole body of the peers that his title could not 
be defeated, but a compromise was suggested and 
mutually agreed to that the king should be allowed 
to retain his crown for life, the succession reverting 
to the duke and his heirs immediately after Henry’s 
death.” 

So the matter was settled by a great and solemn 
act of state. But even a parliamentary settlement, 
produced by a display of armed force, will scarcely 
command the respect that it ought to do if there is 

1W. Worc., 484. 2 Rolls of Parl. v. 375-9. 
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armed force to overthrow it. The king himself, it 
is true, appears to have been treated with respect, 
and with no more abridgment of personal liberty 
than was natural to the situation.!. Nor could it be’ 
said that the peers were insensible of the responsi- 
bility they incurred in a grave constitutional crisis. 
But respect for constitutional safeguards had been 
severely shaken, and no securities now could bridle 
the spirit of faction : suspicion also of itself produced 
new dangers. The Duke of York, after all the 
willingness he had shown in Parliament to accept a 
compromise, seems to have been accused of violating 
the settlement as soon as it was made; for on that 
very night on which it was arranged (31st October), 
we are told by a contemporary writer that ‘the king 
removed unto London against his will to the bishop’s 
palace, and the Duke of York came unto him that 
same night by torchlight and took upon him as king, 
and said in many places that “‘ This is ours by 
right.”’2 Perhaps the facts looked worse than they 
were really ; for it had been agreed in Parliament, 
though not formally expressed in the Accord, that 
the duke should be once more Protector and have 
the actual government.’ But it is not surprising 
that Margaret and her friends would recognise nothing 
of what had been done in Parliament. Since the 
battle of Northampton she had been separated from 
her husband. She fled with her son first into 
Cheshire, afterwards into Wales, to Harlech Castle, 
and then to Denbigh, which Jasper Tudor, Earl of 
Pembroke, had just won for the House of Lancaster.* 
Her flight had been attended with difficulties, 
especially near Malpas, where she was robbed by a 
servant of her own, who met her and put her in fear 


1 Though he was taken prisoner at the battle of Northampton, and had 
ever since been in the power of the victors, he does not appear to have been 
placed under any kind of restraint. In October, before the Parliament met, 
he was spending the time in hunting at Greenwich and Eltham.—No. 357. 

2 Collections of a London Citizen, 208 (Camden Society). 

3 English Chronicle (Davies), 106 ; Fabyan; Hall, 249. 

4 Privy Council Proceedings, vi. 303. 
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of the lives of herself and her child.1_ In Wales she 
was joined by the Duke of Exeter, who was with her 
in October.? From thence she sailed to Scotland, 
where the enemies of the Duke of York were 
specially welcome. For James 1., profiting, as 
might be expected, by the dissensions of England, 
a month after the battle of Northampton, had laid 
siege to Roxburgh, where he was killed by the 
bursting of a cannon. Margaret, with her son, 
arrived at Dumfries in January 1461, and met his 
widow, Mary of Gueldres, at Lincluden Abbey.? 

Meanwhile her adherents in the North of England 
held a council at York, and the Earl of Northumber- 
land, with Lords Clifford, Dacres, and Nevill, ravaged 
the lands of the duke and of the Earl of Salisbury. 
The duke on this dissolved Parliament after obtain- 
ing from it powers to put down the rebellion,* and 
marched northwards with the Earl of Salisbury. A 
few days before Christmas they reached the duke’s 
castle of Sandal, where they kept the festival, the 
enemy being not far off at Pomfret.6 On the 30th 
The battle of | December was fought the disastrous battle 
Wakefield. of Wakefield, when the Yorkists were 
defeated, the duke and the Earl of Salisbury being 
slain in the field, and the duke’s son, the Earl of 
Rutland, ruthlessly murdered by Lord Clifford after 
the battle. 

The story of poor young Rutland’s butchery is 
graphically described by a historian of the succeeding 
age who, though perhaps with some inaccuracies of 
detail as to fact, is a witness to the strong impression 
left by this beginning of barbarities. The account 
of it given by Hall, the chronicler, is as follows :— 


‘While this battle was in fighting, a priest called Sir Robert 
Aspall, chaplain and schoolmaster to the young Earl of Rutland, 
second son to the above-named Duke of York, scarce of the age 


1 Collections of a London Citizen, 209. o. 357. 
3 Auchinleck Chronicle, 21. Exchequer R oe of Sepals Vii 8, 39, 157- 
4 Rolls of Parl, v. 382. 5 W. Worc., 484. 
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of twelve years [he was really in his eighteenth year], a fair 
gentleman and a maiden-like person, perceiving that flight was 
more safeguard than tarrying, both for him and his master, 
secretly conveyed the Earl out of the field by the Lord Clifford’s 
band towards the town. But or he could enter into a house, 
he was by the said Lord Clifford espied, followed, and taken, 
and, by reason of his apparel, demanded what he was. The 
young gentleman, dismayed, had not a word to speak, but 
kneeled on his knees, imploring mercy and desiring grace, both 
with holding up his hands and making dolorous countenance, 
for his speech was gone for fear. ‘Save him,” said his 
chaplain, ‘‘for he is a prince’s son, and peradventure may do 
you good hereafter.” With that word, the Lord Clifford 
marked him and said—‘‘ By God’s blood, thy father slew 
mine; and so will I do thee and all thy kin” ; and with that 
word stack the Earl to the heart with his dagger, and bade 
his chaplain bear the Earl’s mother word what he had done 
and said.’ 


Another illustration which the chronicler goes on 
to give of Clifford’s bloodthirsty spirit may be true 
in fact, but is certainly wrong as regards time. For 
he represents Queen Margaret as ‘not far from the 
field’ when the battle had been fought, and says that 
Clifford having caused the duke’s head to be cut 
off and crowned in derision with a paper crown, 
presented the ghastly object to her upon a pole with 
the words:—‘ Madam, your war is done; here is 
your king’s ransom.’ Margaret, as we have seen, 
was really in Scotland at the time, where she 
negotiated an alliance with the Scots, to whom she 
agreed to deliver up Berwick for aid to her husband’s 
cause. But soon afterwards she came to York, 
where, at a council of war, she and her adherents 
determined to march on London. So it may have 
been a fact that Clifford presented to her the head 
of York upon a pole with the words recorded. But 
never was prophecy more unhappy ; for instead of 
the war being ended, or the king being ransomed, 
there cannot be a doubt these deeds of wickedness 
imparted a new ferocity to the strife and hastened 
on the termination of Henry’s imbecile, unhappy 
reign. Within little more than two months after the 
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battle of Wakefield the son of the murdered Duke of 
York was proclaimed king in London, by the title 
of Edward iv., and at the end of the third month 
the bloody victory of Towton almost destroyed, for 
a long time, the hopes of the House of Lancaster. 
From that day Henry led a wretched existence, now as 
an exile, now as a prisoner, for eleven unhappy years, 
saving only a few months’ interval, during which he 
was made king again by the Earl of Warwick, without 
the reality of power, and finally fell a victim, as was 
generally believed, to political assassination. As for 
Margaret, she survived her husband, but she also 
survived her son, and the cause for which she had 
fought with so much pertinacity was lost to her for 
ever. 

And now we must halt in our political survey. 
Henceforth, though public affairs must still require 
attention, we shall scarcely require to follow them 
with quite so great minuteness. We here take leave, 
for the most part, of the contents of volume i., and 
of the matters, both public and private, contained in 
the Letters during the reign of Henry vi. But one 
event which affected greatly the domestic history of 
the Pastons in the succeeding reign, must be men- 
tioned before we go further. It was not long after 
the commencement of those later troubles—more 
precisely, it was on the 5th November 1459, six 
weeks after the battle of Bloreheath, and little more 
than three after the dispersion of the Yorkists at 
Death of Sir 4 Ludlow—that the aged Sir John Fastolf 
John Fastolf- breathed his last, within the walls of that 
castle which it had been his pride to rear and to 
occupy in the place of his birth. By his will, of 
which, as will be seen, no less than three different 
instruments were drawn up, he bequeathed to John 
Paston and his chaplain, Sir Thomas Howes, all 
his lands in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
for the purpose of founding that college or religious 
community at Caister, on the erection of which he 
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had bestowed latterly so much thought. The 
manner in which this bequest affected the fortunes 
of the Paston family has now to be considered. 


Fastolf’s Lands 


Under the feudal system, as is well known, on 
the death of any tenant iz capite of the crown, his 
lands were seized in the king’s name by an officer, 
called the escheator, until it was ascertained by a 
jury of the county who was the next heir that should 
succeed to the property, and whether the king had 
any right of wardship by reason of his being under 
age. But when Sir John Fastolf died, , 0. .4.9, 
he left no heir, nor was he, strictly Ansa ces 
speaking, at his death a tenant 7” capife Sir John 
of the crown. He had at different times ***‘of 
handed over all his landed property to trustees, who 
were to hold it to his use so long as he lived, and to 
apply it after his death to the purposes mentioned in 
his will. For the greater part of his lands in the 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Surrey, 
he had appointed one body of trustees as early as 
the year 1449, ten years before his death! This 
body consisted of five bishops, including the two 
primates, three lords, two justices of the King’s 
Bench, two knights, and ten other persons. But of 
these original trustees a good number were already 
dead, when, in the year 1457, a new trust was 
created, and the greater part of the Norfolk and 
Suffolk property was vested in the names of Thomas 
Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, William Wayn- 
flete,. Bishop of Winchester, William Yelverton, 
Justice of the King’s Bench, John Paston, Esq., 
Henry Fylongley, Esq., Thomas Howes, clerk, and 
William Paston. In the preceding year he had 


1 The deed is dated 7 July 27 Hen. vi., and enrolled on the Close Roll 
29 Hen. Vi., m. 39, #% dorso. 
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already created these same persons, with the addi- 
tion of William Jenney, his trustees for the manor 
of Titchwell, in Norfolk, and the same again, with 
Jenney, but without Bishop Waynflete, for the manor 
of Beighton. The trust-deed for the former manor 
was dated 1st April 34 Henry vi., and that for the 
latter 26th March 34 Henry vi.} 

Thus it appears that as early as the month of 
March 1456, about a year and a half after Sir John 
Fastolf had taken up his abode in Norfolk, John 
John and Wit. Paston and his brother William were 
liam Paston, already named by him as trustees for 
i asi some of his property. From that time 
the influence of John Paston with the old knight con- 
tinued to increase till, as it was evident that the latter 
drew near his end, it became a subject of jealousy 
and suspicion. Of course, these feelings were not 
diminished when it was found after Fastolf’s death 
that, subject only to the obligation of founding his 
college at Caister, and paying 4000 marks to his other 
executors, he had in effect bequeathed to John Paston 
the whole of his lands in the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Yet it does not appear that in Fastolf’s 
latter days John Paston was about him more than 
usual. He was just as frequently away in London 
as he had been in any previous year.? But even 
when absent, he had a very staunch and _ hearty 
friend in Friar Brackley, who frequently visited the 
sick chamber, and took every opportunity to pre- 
serve and augment the high esteem that Fastolf 
entertained for him. At the last Brackley wrote to 
urge him to come down to Norfolk, as the patient 
evidently could not live much longer. ‘It is high 
time; he draweth fast homeward, and is right low 
brought, and sore weakened and feebled.’ Paston 
must bring with him a draft petition to the king 
about the foundation of the college at Caister, and 


1 Inquisition post mortem, 38 and 39 Henry vi., No. 48. 
2 See vol. i., Nos. 324, 325, 327, 328, 331. 
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an arrangement with the monks of St. Benet’s, for 
the dying man’s satisfaction. ‘Every day this five 
days he saith, “‘God send me soon my good cousin 
Paston, for I hold him a faithful man, and ever 
one man.” Cui ego: “That is sooth,” &c. Et ile: 
‘‘Show me not the meat, show me the man.”’ 
Such is the curious report written by Dr. Brackley 
to Paston himself of the anxiety with which the old 
knight expected him shortly before his death.} 

On the other hand, William Worcester, who had 
so long acted as Fastolf’s private secretary, was 
perhaps a little jealous at the closer in-  wipiam 
timacy. and greater influence of Paston Worcester. 
with his master. At least, if this was not his feeling 
before Sir John Fastolf’s death, he expressed it 
plainly shortly afterwards. It was, he considered, 
owing to himself that John Paston had stood so 
high in Fastolf’s favour;? and it seemed scarcely 
reasonable that Paston should have the principal 
share in the administration of the property while he 
was utterly neglected. He had told people in Yar- 
mouth and elsewhere, even during the knight’s last 
illness, that he was to be an executor; and he had 
said that if the other executors believed they would 
have keys, he would have keys as well. Dr. Brackley 
did not like these rumours, and spoke of Worcester 
in terms of contempt and hatred, which we cannot 
think to have been altogether merited. For one 
who had been so long in Fastolf’s service, so devoted 
to his interests, and yet so ill rewarded during 
his master’s life, it was no more than reasonable to 
expect that some kind of provision had been made 
for him in the will. It was, moreover, perfectly true 
that Fastolf had named him one of his executors. 
But this executorship, as it turned out, was not a 
thing likely to yield him either profit or importance. 
For by the last will, made immediately before the 
testator’s death, a body of ten executors was consti- 

1 No. 331 2 No. 347. 8 No. 331. 
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tuted, of whom two were to have the sole and 
absolute administration, the others having nothing 
whatever to do except when those two thought fit 
to ask for their advice. The two acting executors 
were to be John Paston and Thomas Howes. 
William Worcester was one of the other eight.! 

Yet, at first, he refrained from expressing dissatis- 
faction, and showed himself ready to co-operate with 
John Paston. Within a week after Fastolf’s death, 
he accompanied William Paston up to London, and 
joined him in an interview with Bishop Waynflete, at 
that time Lord Chancellor, who was one of the other 
executors. In accordance with Bishop Waynflete’s 
advice, he and William Paston proceeded to collect 
and sequester the goods of the deceased in different 
parts of London until the time that John Paston 
could have an interview with the bishop. They 
managed to have goods out of the Abbey of Ber- 
mondsey that no one knew about, except William 
Paston and Worcester themselves, and another man 
named Plomer. In short, William Worcester acted 
at this time as a most confidential and trusty friend 
to John Paston’s interests, being either entirely 
ignorant how little provision was made for his own, 
or trusting to Paston’s benevolence and sense of 
justice for that reward which was not expressly 
‘nominated in the bond.’ And William Paston felt 
his claims so strongly that he could not help in- 
sinuating to his brother that he was bound in honour 
to make him a provision for life. ‘I understand by 
him,’ wrote William Paston, ‘he will never have other 
master but his old master; and to my conceit it were 
pity but if he should stand in such case by my master 
he should never need service, considering how my 
master trusted him, and the long years that he hath 
been with him in and many shrewd journeys for his 
sake.’ ? 

But very shortly afterwards the manner in which 


1 No. 334. 2 Nos. 338, 339. 
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Worcester spoke of Paston revealed a bitter sense 
of disappointment and injustice. He asserted that 
Fastolf had actually granted him a portion of land 
to live upon, and that Sir Thomas Howes, Fastolf’s 
confessor, who was his wife’s uncle, had been present 
in the chapel at Caister when this gift was conceded. 
Worcester’s wife had in fact asked Sir Thomas to 
choose the land. Nevertheless, when he came to 
demand of Paston that to which he considered he 
had a lawful claim, the latter was displeased with 
him ; nor did the two come to a good understand- 
ing again during Paston’s life. 

It was but nine days after Sir John Fastolf’s death, 
and three days after his first interview with the 
chancellor, Bishop Waynflete, that William Paston, 
in writing to his brother, expressed his intention of 
going to the bishop again for writs of diem clausit 
extremum. ‘These writs were the ordinary authority 
under which the escheators of the different counties 
wherein the deceased had held lands would proceed 
to inquire what the manors were, and to whom 
they ought to descend. That many pre- Qui its of 
tenders would lay claim to the different Fastolf’s 
portions of those rich domains, John Property: 
Paston and his brother knew full well. The Duke 
of Exeter had already set up a claim to Fastolf’s 
place in Southwark, on what grounds it is impossible 
to say. Others, who had no hope of proving title to 
any part of the property themselves, expected to win 
favour at court by offering to establish the rights of 
the crown in all the goods and chattels. William 
Paston accordingly endeavoured to secure the friend- 


1 No. 347. It appears by a document enrolled in the Close Roll of 39 
Henry vi., m. 13, 72 dorso, that Worcester on the 28th August 1460 executed 
a deed making over all his goods and chattels (ona mea et catalla mobilia 
et immobilia, viva et mortua, ubicumque et in quorumcumgue manibus), 
and all debts due to him from whatsoever persons, to Henry Everyngham, 
Esq., Hugh Fenne, gentleman, Henry Wyndesore, gentleman, Robert 
Toppes, jun., gentleman, and John Bokkyng, gentleman ; which deed he 
acknowledged in Chancery on the rst September following (see Appendix). 
Apparently the object of this was to give others an interest in vindicating 
what he supposed*to be his rights. 
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ship of the Lord Treasurer, James, Earl of Wiltshire 
and Ormond; but though the earl gave him fair 
words, William Paston was advised to put no trust 
in him.! In point of fact, soon after Christmas, the 
earl entered Sir John’s mansion in Southwark, and 
occupied it for a time as if it had been his own 
dwelling-house.? 

The escheator of the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk was Richard Southwell, a friend of John 
Paston’s, and if the writs of diem clausit extremum 
had been issued at once, the latter doubtless hoped 
that the rights of Fastolf’s trustees would have been 
immediately acknowledged by two different juries, 
the one in Norfolk and the other in Suffolk. But 
the efforts of William Paston were not crowned with 
such speedy success as he and his brother could 
have wished. Already, on the roth November, writs 
of diem clausit extremum had issued without his 
applying for them, but they were only for the 
counties of Surrey and Essex, in which John Paston 
was not interested. Special commissions to the 
same effect for the counties of Wilts and Yorkshire 
were procured from the king at Coventry eighteen 
days later. But for Norfolk and Suffolk the writs 
were not issued till the 13th May in the 
following year. The delay was most 
probably owing to representations on the part of 
Paston’s enemies ; and to the same cause we may 
attribute the fact that even after the writ was issued 
it was not acted on for five months longer, so that 
nearly a whole year had elapsed since Sir John 
Fastolf’s death before the Norfolk and Suffolk in- 
quisitions were held. But at length the opposition 
was overcome. ‘A great day’ was holden at Acle 
beiore the under-sheriff and the under-escheator, in 
presence of some of the most substantial gentle- 
men of Norfolk; ‘and the matter,’ wrote Margaret 


A.D. 1460. 


1 No. 338, 2 W. Worcester’s Annals, 
3 Inguis. post mortem, 38 and 39 Henry vt., No 48. 
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Paston to her husband, ‘is well sped after your 
intent.’ 1? 

Already John Paston’s increased importance in his 
native county had come to be acknowledged. He 
was at this time knight of the shire for Norfolk. His 
wife was living at Hellesdon, on the Fastolf estates, 
two miles out of Norwich; and the mayor and 
mayoress paid her the compliment of sending thither 
their dinners and inviting themselves out to dine 
with her. The mills at Hellesdon and the lands at 
Caister were let by his agents, and apparently, in 
spite of his opponents, whoever they may have been, 
he had succeeded in obtaining quiet possession of 
all Fastolf’s lands in Norfolk.2. Equally little resist- 
ance seems to have been made to his claims in the 
county of Suffolk, where an inquisition was taken at 
Bungay nine days after that which had been taken at 
Acle. In each county the jury limited themselves to 
declaring the names of the trustees in whose hands 
the property remained at Fastolf’s death, and nothing 
was said about the will. A will, in itself, could con- 
vey no title to lands, and the juries had nothing to do 
with it. But in both counties John Paston, either as 
executor or as one of the trustees, was allowed to 
assume at this time the entire control of the property. 

But now came the renewal of civil war—the battle 
of Wakefield, soon avenged by the proclamation of 
Edward iv. as king, and the bloody 
victory of Towton. The kingdom was 
convulsed from end to end, and there was little 
chance for doubtful titles and disputed claims, 
except when supported by the strong arm of power. 
Long before the time at which we have The Duke of 
now arrived, the Duke of Norfolk had Norfolk. 
set covetous eyes upon Sir John Fastolf’s magni- 
ficent new castle of Caister, and he had spread a 
report in the country that the owner had given it to 
him.’ But it would seem that Sir John himself had 

1 No. 361. ~ 2 Ibid. 3 No. 183. 
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never entertained such an idea, and if ever in con- 
versation with the duke he had let fall something 
that might have encouraged the hope, he had taken 
special care before his death to show that it was 
unfounded. For the duke had visited Sir John in 
September before he died, and had proposed to pur- 
chase of him the reversion of the manor; but Sir 
John distinctly told him he had given it to Paston 
for the purpose of founding a college.1 Indeed, 
it is perfectly clear that for years he had intended 
it to be turned into an abode of priests, and not 
made a residence for any such powerful nobleman. 
And this intention, which is apparent enough in 
several of the letters written during his lifetime, was 
expressed in the most unambiguous language in the 
document which John Paston declared to have been 
his last will.2 Indeed, if we believe John Paston’s 
testimony, interested though it no doubt may be, it 
was chiefly from a fear that his executors might sell 
the place, not, indeed, to the duke, of whom he 
seems at that time to have ceased to entertain any 
apprehension, but to the Viscount Beaumont, the 
Duke of Somerset, or the Earl of Warwick, that the 
old knight determined to make Paston his principal 
executor.’ So, ‘to avoid that no lord, nor great 
estate, should inhabit in time coming within the 
great mansion,’ he made a covenant with Paston by 
which the latter was to have in fee-simple all his 
lands in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, subject 
only to the payment of a sum of 4000 marks and the 
duty of establishing in Caister Castle ‘a college of 
seven religious men, monks, or secular priests, and 
seven poor folk, to pray for his soul and the souls of 
his wife, his father, and mother, and other that he 
was behold to, in perpetuity.’ And if in endeavour- 
ing to carry out this object John Paston was interfered 
with by any one attempting to obtain possession of 
the place by force, he was enjoined to ‘ pull down the 
said mansion, and every stone and stick thereof, and 
1 No. 471. 2 No. 332. 3 No. 337. 
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do found three of the said seven priests or monks at 
St. Benet’s, and one at Yarmouth, one at Attleborough, 
and one at St. Olave’s Church at Southwark.’ } 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, the Duke of Norfolk, 
within three months after the accession of Edward tv., 
and little more than a year and a half after Sir John 
Fastolf’s death,? had certainly taken possession of 
the great mansion of Caister. The confusion of the 
time undoubtedly favoured the act, and redress 
might well have been a troublesome matter, as the 
Duke of Norfolk was a nobleman whom perhaps even 
the king would not care to displease. But Edward 
was a king who, with many faults, was most honour- 
ably anxious from the first to do justice even to the 
meanest of his subjects.2 Paston repaired to the 
royal presence, and obtained letters from the king to 
the duke, which his servant, Richard Calle, conveyed 
to Framlingham. They were delivered to his lordship 
at the lodge of his demesne, but the messenger was 
not admitted to his presence. The duke, however, 
wrote an answer to the king promising shortly to 
repair to Court, when he offered to prove that some 
of the statements in Paston’s letters were erroneous, 
and that he himself was the person who had the best 
claim to the manor. It appears there was one other 
claimant besides, viz. Thomas Fastolf of Cowhaw; 

1 No. 333. . 

2 He had probably done so before by authority of Henry v1., for in the 
beginning of 1460 Friar Brackley writes:—‘A man of my Lord Norfolk 
told me here he came from London, and there he had commonly voiced that 
the Duke of Norfolk should, by the king’s commandment, keep his Easter 
at Caister for safeguard of the country against Warwick and other such of 
the king’s enemies.’—Vol. i. p. 514. 3 

3 Edward’s reply to another suit preferred by John Paston this same year 
is an excellent example of this spirit of impartiality. John Paston’s eldest 
son writes to his father as follows, touching an interview he had had with the 
Lord Treasurer, the Earl of Essex: ‘And now of late I, remembering him 
of the same matter, inquired if he had moved the king’s highness therein, 
And heanswered me that he had felt and moved the king therein, rehearsing 
the king’s answer therein: how that when he had moved the king in the 
said manor of Dedham, beseeching him to be your good lord therein, con. 
sidering the service and true part that ye have done and ought to him, and 
in especial the right that ye have thereto, he said he would be your good 
lord therein, as he would to the poorest man in England. He would hold 


with you in your right; and as for favour, he will not be understood that he 
shall show fayour more to one man than to another, not to one in England. 
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but he, not expecting to make his title good against 
Paston himself, and having need of a powerful friend 
in some other matters, gave up his claim to the duke, 
and brought documents to justify the latter in taking 
possession by the right derived from him.} 

In the end, however, Paston’s appeal to the king 
must have been successful. Caister was certainly 
restored to him, and in all probability it was restored 
within a month or two before the Duke of Norfolk’s 
death, which occurred that same year, in the begin- 
ning of November.? 


The Beginning of Edward IV.’s Reign 


But notwithstanding the even-handed justice of 
the king, the times were wild and unsettled. The 
revolution by which Henry was deposed was not a 
thing calculated to bring sudden peace and quiet. 
On the Patent Rolls of this year we have innumer- 

Troubled able evidences of the state of alarm, con- 

times. fusion, and tumult which prevailed con- 
tinuously for at least a twelvemonth over the whole 
kingdom. Commissions of array,? commissions to 
put down insurrections,‘ and to punish outrages,® to 
arrest seditious persons,® to resist the king’s enemies 
at sea,’ or to prepare beacons on the coast to give 
warning of apprehended invasion,® are continually 
met with. Our Letters also tell the same tale. 
Margaret Paston writes at one time about ‘ Will. 
Lynys that was with Master Fastolf, and such other 

1 Nos. 392, 399. 

2 This perhaps may be a reason for supposing Letter 542 to have been 
written in the year 1461, notwithstanding the difficulty mentioned in the 
preliminary note. 

3 Patent Roll, 1 Edward tv. p. 1, m. 18 d., dated March 16; and m. 19d., 
dated May 10; p. 4, m. 22 d., February 24 and March x (1462); also p. 2, 
m. 12 d. (against the Scots), Noy. 13. 


3 
Ib, p. 1, m. 27 d., March 28, and p. 3, m. 3 d., July 8. 
é. p. 2, m. 10 d., Aug. 17. 


6. p. 2,m, 12 d., Nov. 4; and p. 4, m. 22 d., Feb. 28 (1462). 
b. p. 3, m. 3 4@., July 12. 
Tb. p. 3, m. 3 d. and 27 d., Aug. 6 and 123 also m. 8 d., Jan. 29. 
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as he is with him,’ who went about the country 
accusing men of being Scots, and only letting them 
go on payment of considerable bribes. ‘He took 
last week the parson of Freton, and but for my 
cousin Jerningham the younger, there would have 
led him forth with him; and he told them plainly, 
if they made any such doings there, unless they had 
the letter to show for them, they should have laid 
on! on their bodies.’? A still more flagrant instance 
of lawlessness had occurred just before, of which our 
old acquaintance Thomas Denys was the Thomas 

victim. He was at this time coroner of Denys. 

Norfolk. If not in Edward tiv.’s service before he 
was king, he became a member of the royal house- 
hold immediately afterwards, and accompanied the 
new king to York before his coronation. It appears 
that he had some complaints to make to the 
king of one Twyer, in Norfolk, and also of Sir 
John Howard, the sheriff of the county, a relation of 
the Duke of Norfolk, of whom we have already 
spoken,’ and shall have more to say presently. But 
scarcely had he returned home when he was pulled 
out of his house by the parson of Snoring, a friend 
of Twyer’s, who accused him of having procured 
indictments against Twyer and himself, and carried 
him off, we are not told where.* All we know is that 
in the beginning of July Thomas Denys was mur- 
dered, and that there were various reports as to who 
had instigated the crime. William Lomner believed 
that some men of the Duke of Norfolk’s council 
were implicated. Sir Miles Stapleton factiously 
endeavoured to lay the blame on John Berney of 
Witchingham. The parson of Snoring was put in the 
stocks, with four of his associates, but what further 
punishment they underwent does not appear. John 
Paston was entreated to use his influence to get them 


1 Such, I think, must be the meaning pry ane Poa in the 
original is, ‘they shuld aley (gz. should a’ laid?) on her bodyys. 
2 Nos. $89, 397, 403. 3 See p. 187. 4 Nos. 389, 397, 
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tried by a special commission.!_ The most precise 
account of the crime is found in the records of the 
King’s Bench, which give us the date and place 
where it occurred. One Robert Grey of Warham, 
labourer, was indicted for having, along with others, 
attacked Denys on Thursday the znd July, and 
dragged him from his house at Gately to Egmere, 
not far from Walsingham, where they killed him on 
the Saturday following. 

Elizabeth Poynings, too, John Paston’s sister, has 
some experience of the bitterness of the times. She 
has by this time become a widow, having lost her 
husband at the second battle of St. Albans, and her 
lands are occupied by the Countess of Northumber- 
land and Robert Fenys, in disregard of her rights.? 
In times of revolution and tumult the weak must go 
to the wall. 

Besides these illustrations of the social condition 
of the times, our Letters still abound with informa- 

Political tion not to be found elsewhere as to the 

events. chief political events. Here we have the 
record of the battle of Towton, of those who fell, and 
of those who were wounded ;° after which we find 
Henry vi. shut up in Yorkshire, in a place the name 
of which is doubtful. Then we hear of the behead- 
ing of the Earl of Wiltshire, and of his head being 
placed on London Bridge.6 Then come matters 
relating to the coronation of Edward 1v., which was 
delayed on account of the siege of Carlisle.6 On 
this occasion, it seems, John Paston was to have 
received the honour of knighthood,’ which he doubt- 
less declined, having already compounded with 
Henry vi. not to be made a knight. Two years 
later, however, his eldest son was made one, very 
probably as a substitute for himself, apparently just 
at the time when he attained the age of twenty-one.® 


1 No. 406. 2 No. 395. 3 No. 385. 4 No. 386. 

5 Nos. 386, 387. 6 No. 391. 7 Nos. 391, 394. 8 No. 321, 
_ ® Sir John Paston must have been born in 1442. At the inquisition taken 
in October 1466, after his father’s death, he was found to be twenty-four 
years old and more. 
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To the father such an honour would most likely have 
been a burden rather than a satisfaction. 

But on the whole John Paston stood well with his 
countrymen, and the change of kings was an event 
from which he had no reason to anticipate bad con- 
sequences to himself. Since the death of Sir John 
Fastolf he had become a man of much greater im- 
portance, and he had been returned to Parliament in 
the last year of Henry vi. as a supporter oie Patton 
of the Duke of York. He was now, in ‘teturned to 
the first year of Edward 1v., returned to Patliament. 
Parliament again. He was apparently in good 
favour with the king, and had been since the acces- 
sion of Edward for a short time resident in his 
household.!_ The king also obtained from him the 
redelivery of the jewels pawned by his father, the 
Duke of York, to Sir John Fastolf,? in consideration 
of which he granted John Paston an assignment of 
700 marks 8 on the fee-farm of the city of Norwich, 
and on the issues of the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. But his election as knight of the shire for 
Norfolk did not pass altogether without question. 
Paston’s wife’s cousin, John Berney of Witchingham, 
whom Sir Miles Stapleton accused of being impli- 
cated in the murder of Denys, had taken a leading 
part in the proceedings, and Stapleton alleged that 
he was meditating further outrages. The people had 
appeared ‘jacked and saletted’ at the shire house, 
the under-sheriff was put in suspicion of Berney, and 
the sheriff, Sir John Howard, conceived it would be 
necessary to have a new election. To this neither 
Berney nor Paston very much objected. Berney 
was willing to give every assurance that he would do 
the under-sheriff no bodily hurt, but he considered 


1 No. 393. : 4 

2 No. 407. Compare No. 184. Itis striking that, notwithstanding his 
large possessions in land, the Duke of York should have been unable for 
eight years to redeem these jewels. 

8 This was less than the sum (4487) for which the jewels were pledged, 
and yet it was the whole compensation granted both for the jewels and for 
a bond of 100 marks given by the Duke of York to Fastolf, which Paston 
also surrendered. 
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his conduct at the election had not been creditable, 
and he desired that he would either intimate to the 
people that the election should stand, or procure a 
new writ, and publicly announce the day on which 
another election should be holden. As for Paston, 
he was perfectly satisfied, provided that he were not 
put to further expense, as he believed it was the 
general desire of the people to ratify what they had 
done; he only wished that it might be on a holiday, 
so as not to interfere with the people’s work. The 
matter was discussed before the king himself, John 
Paston and the under-sheriff being present, each to 
answer for his part in the affair, and a writ was 
finally granted for a new election on St. Laurence’s 
Day. But from what he had seen of the conduct of 
the under-sheriff, Paston seems to have been afraid 
the day might yet be changed, to his prejudice; so, 
in a personal interview with that functionary, he got 
him to place the writ in his hands, and-sent it down 
to his wife to keep until the new day of election came 
round, charging her to see that the under-sheriff had 
it again that day.? 

His suspicions of unfair dealing were probably too 
well founded. At all events, the new election did 
not pass over peacefully any more than the previous 
one, perhaps not so much so. We do not, indeed, 
hear any more of John Berney and Sir Miles Staple- 
John Paston tO; but the sheriff, Sir John Howard, 
roe dana had a violent altercation with Paston 

; himself in the shire house, and one of 
Howard’s men struck Paston twice with a dagger, 
so that he would have been severely wounded but 
for the protection of a good doublet that he wore on 
the occasion.? 

The occurrence was an awkward one. The feuds 
in the county of Norfolk had already occupied the 
king’s attention once, and that which it was supposed 
would have been a settlement had proved no settle- 

1 Nos. 401, 402, 403, 405, 408. 2 Nos. 410, 411 
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ment at all. Perhaps Edward had been too lenient 
towards old offenders ; for Sir Miles Stapleton was 
but an ally of Sir Thomas Tuddenham and John 
Heydon, of whom we have heard so much in the 
days of Henry vi., and these two personages were 
almost as influential as ever. Some time before the 
king’s coronation, they had received a royal pardon, 
’ on the strength of which, as we learn by a letter at 
that time, they intended going up to London with 
the Duchess of Suffolk to be present at the cere- 
mony.! And very soon afterwards we have a renewal 
of the old complaints that ‘the world was right wild, 
and had been sithence Heydon’s safeguard was pro- 
claimed at Walsingham.’? But whoever was in fault, 
it was a serious thing for John Paston—who by this 
time hoped that he was in favour with the king, and 
had actually got his eldest son introduced into the 
king’s household *—that royal influence itself could 
not still the angry feelings that had arisen about his 
election. The dispute must now once more come 
before the king, and his adversary, in consequence 
of his relation to the Duke of Norfolk, was doubtless 
aman of considerable influence. Paston himself, it 
is true, was in the position of the injured party, but 
he forbore to complain. The subject, however, was 
brought by others under the notice of the king, who 
commanded both Paston and Howard to appear 
before him, and was even incensed at the former for 
delaying to obey his summons. On the 11th of 
October the king said to one of John Paston’s 
friends: ‘We have sent two privy seals to Paston by 
two yeomen of our chamber, and he disobeyeth 
them ; but we will send him another to-morrow, and, 
by God’s mercy, if he come not then, he shall die 
for it. We will make all other men beware by him 
how they shall disobey our writing. A servant of 
ours hath made a complaint of him. I cannot think 
that he hath informed us all truly. Yet not for that 


1 No. 392. 2 No. 399. 3 Nos. 410, 411. 
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we will not suffer him to disobey our writing ; but 
sithence he disobeyeth our writing, we may believe 
the better his guiding is as we be informed.’ 4 

These terrible words were reported to John Paston 
by his brother Clement, then in London, who urged 
him to come up from Norfolk in all possible haste, 
and to be sure that he had some very weighty excuse 
for having neglected the previous messages. But 
besides great despatch in coming, and a very weighty 
excuse, one thing more was very necessary to be 
attended to, and this further admonition was added: 
‘ Also, if ye do well, come right strong ; for Howard’s 
wife made her boast that if any of her husband’s men 
might come to you, there should go no penny for 
your life, and Howard hath with the king a great 
fellowship.” ? 

It was.clear this advice was not to be neglected. 
Paston seems to have been detained in Norfolk by a 
dispute he had with his co-executors Judge Yelverton 
and William Jenney, who refused to acknowledge his 
claims as chief administrator of Fastolf’s will, and 
had entered on the possession of some of Sir John’s 
manors in Suffolk, near the borders of Norfolk. 
But his absence from London had done great mischief. 
Not only Howard, but the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk were endeavouring to put him out of the 
king’s favour ; and it was said that Caister would be 
given to the king’s brother, Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester. Worst of all, however, was the fact 
that the king, who had evidently had a good opinion 
of Paston hitherto, was beginning to alter his tone 
John Paston SO seriously. No time, therefore, was to 
imprisoned. be lost in going up to London, and 
no marvel though, when he got there, he was 
immediately committed to the Fleet.5 

John Paston’s enemies, acting in several ways, had 
now done their worst. While the news of his dispute 


1 No. 417. 2 [bid. 3 No. : 
4 Nos. 415, 417 5 No, hy 
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with Howard was reported to the king in the most 
unfavourable terms, Judge Yelverton (he had been 
made Sir William Yelverton at the coronation)! and 
William Jenney entered Sir John Fastolf’s — Manor of 
manor of Cotton in Suffolk, and distrained Cotton. 
upon the tenants for rent. John Paston’s faithful 
servant, Richard Calle, at first interrupted their 
proceedings, and when Jenney went to hold a court 
at Cotton, entered the place before he came, along 
with Paston’s eldest son. By Calle’s activity and 
watchfulness the court was holden in Paston’s name, 
although it had been summoned in Jenney’s; and 
young John Paston next day, to requite the enemy 
for the trouble they had occasioned, took with him 
thirty men, and rode to Jenney’s place, where he 
carried off thirty-six head of neat, and brought them 
into Norfolk. This was a bold exploit, for the enemy 
had threatened to drag him and Calle out of the 
place by violence; but Calle still remained, and 
twelve men with him, and kept possession for five 
whole days, during which time he visited the farmers 
and tenants of the manor, and ascertained that they 
were all well disposed towards Paston, and would 
pay no money to any one else, But, unfortunately, 
just at this point came the summons to Paston which 
he did not dare to disobey; and his opponents knew 
how to profit by his absence and imprisonment in 
London. Yelverton and Jenney did not re-enter the 
manor themselves; but Jenney sold his interest in 
it to one Gilbert Debenham, who intended to give 
it to his son, Sir Gilbert, for a dwelling-house. 
Accordingly, by the encouragement of Jenney and 
Debenham, a body of unknown men took possession 
of the place, and garrisoned it against all comers 
as strongly as they could. They broke down the 
drawbridge over the moat, so that no one‘ could 
enter the place except by means of a ladder’ They 
melted lead, and damaged the property.1n various 
1 No. 391. 
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ways, while John Paston was a prisoner in the Fleet. 
At the same time Yelverton and Jenney took 
proceedings against Richard Calle. They succeeded 
in getting him imprisoned upon an indictment for 
felony in Norfolk; and, fearing lest he should be 
acquitted upon that charge, they ‘certified insurrec- 
tions’ against him in the King’s Bench, and sent the 
sheriff a writ to bring him up to London in the 
beginning of November.! 

But before the day that Richard Calle was to 
appear in the King’s Bench, John Paston was 

delivered from the Fleet, and his adver- 
John Paston . J e 
released from Sary Howard was sent to prison in his 
i place. The whole circumstances of the 
controversy had been laid before the king, and 
Paston was released after about a fortnight’s im- 
prisonment. The news that he had got into trouble 
had excited much sympathy in Norwich, for he 
was highly popular, and Howard’s attempt to set 
aside his election met with very little approbation. 
Margaret Paston, especially, was sad and downcast 
at home, and though her husband had sent her 
comfortable messages and letters showing that his 
case was not so bad as it appeared to be, ‘yet I 
could not be merry,’ she wrote to him, ‘till this 
day that the Mayor sent to me, and sent me word 
that he had knowledge for very truth that ye were 
delivered out of the Fleet.’? 

The king was much interested in the dispute, and 
was laudably determined to insist upon justice and 
fair dealing. He appointed Sir Thomas Montgomery, 
one of the knights of his own household, in whom 
he had special confidence, sheriff of Norfolk for the 
ensuing year. And when Sir Thomas went down 
into \Norfolk, he sent Sir William Yelverton along 
with him, who, though not very favourably disposed 
towards. Paston, was still one of the justices, and 
bound to-be impartial. Edward gave them both a 

1 No, 438, 419, 420. 2 No. 421. 
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very explicit message from his own mouth to declare 
to the people in the shire house, and 

Yelverton was made the spokesman. ee Gor 
He said the king had been greatly dis- the people of 
pleased to hear that there had been ‘a ee 
riotous fellowship’ in the county, but that he under- 
stood it was not owing to disaffection on the part of 
the people generally—that it had been stirred up 
only by two or three evil-disposed persons—that he 
and the sheriff were there by the king’s command, 
ready to receive complaints from any man against 
any one whomsoever—and that if they could not 
prevail upon the wrongdoer to make restitution, the 
bills should be sent to the king; moreover, that if 
any man was afraid to set forth his grievances, he 
should have full protection. At this point Yelverton 
asked the sheriff if he remembered anything more 
in the king’s message, and requested him in that 
case to declare it himself. The sheriff said Sir William 
had set forth everything, except that the king had 
made special reference to two persons, Sir Thomas 
Tuddenham and Heydon. ‘Ah, that is truth,’ said 
Yelverton; and he explained that any one who 
wished to complain of them should be protected 
also. The sheriff then added a few words for his 
part, in which he promised faithfully before all the 
people, ‘and swore by great oaths,’ that neither by 
fear nor by favour would he be restrained from 
communicating to the king the truth as he found it 
to be. 

All this was reassuring ; but yet it was remarked 
that John Paston did not come home again into 
Norfolk, and neither did his colleague in 
the representation of the county, John 
Berney of Witchingham. This alone caused Margaret 
Paston still to entertain apprehensions for her 
husband’s safety, and her suspicions were shared 
by many, who feared that they and Paston alike 

1 Nos. 134, 430, 431. 
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were involved in some new charges of sedition. 
Busybodies, it was thought, had been insinuating to 
the king that a very rebellious spirit prevailed in 
Norfolk, and report said that the Dukes of Clarence 
and Suffolk would come down with certain judges 
commissioned to try such persons as were ‘noised 
riotous.’ The rumour scarcely tended to pacify 
discontent. If it were true, people said they might 
as well go up to the king in a body to complain of 
those who had done them wrong, and not wait 
quietly to be hanged at their own doors. The 
Duke of Suffolk and his mother were the maintainers 
of those who oppressed the country most, and 
nothing but severity could be expected from a 
commission of which the duke was a member, unless 
his influence were counteracted by that of more 
popular persons.1 These misgivings, however, were 
happily soon after set at rest. The election of John 
Paston was confirmed, and no such dreaded com- 
mission appears to have been sent into Norfolk. 
‘The people of that country,’ wrote Margaret Paston 
to her husband, ‘be right glad that the day went 
with you on Monday as it did. You were never so 
welcome into Norfolk as ye shall be when ye come 
home, I trow.’* Paston, in fact, appears to have 
gained a complete triumph over his adversaries, 
and it was said that Howard was likely to lose his 
head. 

But the dispute with Yelverton and Jenney was 
still unsettled. Writs were sent down into Norfolk 
to attach John Paston’s eldest son and Richard Calle 
upon indictments of trespass, and Debenham threat- 
ened to hold a court at Calcot in defiance of Paston’s 
agents.* It is evident, too, that he made good his 
word, and John Paston in consequence got his 
tenants to bring actions against him.’ Cross pleas 
between the parties occupied the courts at West- 


1 No. 435. 2 No. 436. @ No, 441. 
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minster for a year or more, during which time we 
find it suggested to John Paston that he would never 
get leave to live in peace, unless he could by some 
means obtain ‘the good lordship’ of the Duke of 
Suffolk.1 Appeals to law and justice were all very 
well, and no one fought his battle in the courts with 
more unflinching energy than Paston; but unless he 
wished to be always fighting, the best way for him 
was to obtain the favour of the great. 

It is a question, indeed, whether in this eternal 
turmoil of litigation at Westminster, and watch to 
keep out intruders in his Suffolk manors, John 
Paston had not to some extent neglected his duty to 
his children at home. Such, at least, was the world’s 
opinion, and there were candid friends who did not 
hesitate to tell him so. His eldest son gir john 
now attained the age of twenty-one, and  Paston. 
received the dignity of knighthood— *» 7463. 
probably, as we have before suggested, as a substitute 
for himself. The young man had been summoned 
four years before to attend and do military service to 
King Henry v1.2. He had since been for some little 
time a member of King Edward’s household, travel- 
ling about with the court from place to place. But 
he had scarcely seen the usual amount of service, 
and though now of full age, and known as Sir John 
Paston, knight, he was living again under his father’s 
roof, wasting his time, as it was considered, in 
inglorious ease. ‘At reverence of God, take heed,’ 
wrote some one to his father, ‘for I hear much 
talking thereof. . . . Some say that he and ye stand 
both out of the king’s good grace, and some say that 
ye keep him at home for niggardship, and will nothing 
spend upon him ; and so each man says his advice 
as it pleases him to talk. And I have inquired and 
said the most cause is in party for cause ye are so much 
out, that he is rather at home for the safeguard of 
the coasts.* 

1 No. 472. ~ 2 No. 825. 8 Nos. 410, 411, 442. 4 No. 478. 
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The protection of the coast, especially about 
Yarmouth, might well be an object in which John 
Paston was specially concerned, for close to Yarmouth 
lay Caister Castle. And he had actually procured 
a commission for his son to be captain of a ship in 
the king’s service, called the Barge of Yarmouth. 
But here again he was brought into collision with 
Gilbert Debenham, who had already procured a 
commission to the same effect for himself, and this 
field of usefulness seems to have been cut off.! Con- 
finement at home, to superintend his father’s servants, 
did not suit the young man’s tastes. Once before 
he had displeased his father, probably by seeking too 
much liberty.2. He now not only sought it, but took 
‘Heleaves it without leave. Without signifying his 
pense: intention to any one, he stole away from 
Caister, apparently with the view of joining himself 
again to the king’s household. In passing by Lynn, 
he wrote a penitent letter to his mother, expressing 
his fear that he had done wrong, and given her 
uneasiness. And, in truth, she was by no means 
pleased ; for hitherto in their little disagreements she 
had stood between him and his father, and now her 
own past efforts at conciliation caused his father to 
suspect that she had been privy to his escape. If 
on any occasion Margaret Paston ever deceived her 
husband, it must have been for the sake of shielding 
one of her sons; but we are not warranted in believ- 
ing even this. The imputation in this instance was 
certainly untrue; but so great was the offence taken 
by the father, that she durst not even let him know 
that she had received a letter from her son since his 
departure. She, however, wrote to the runaway, and 
charged him, as he valued her blessing, to do all in 
his power to recover his father’s goodwill. He must 
write to his offended parent again and again in the 
most humble terms he could think of, giving him all 
the news from court, and taking far more pains 
1 Nos. 452-4. 2 Nos. 323, 325. 
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than he had done at home to avoid incurring 
expenses.! 

For his second son John’s setting out in life, the 
father had made better provision than for his eldest. 
He had succeeded in getting him placed John Paston 
in the household of the new Duke of the youngest. 
Norfolk, the last’ of the Mowbrays, who succeeded 
his father towards the close of the year 1461, the 
first year of King Edward’s reign. It was the pre- 
ceding duke who had occupied Caister just before 
the coronation; but he died on the 6th November 
following, at the beginning of Edward’s first Parlia- 
ment, when his son and heir had just attained the 
age of seventeen.? John Paston the father evidently 
hoped to have the young duke for his friend, and so 
to maintain himself in undisturbed possession of the 
lands which he claimed under Sir John Fastolf’s will. 
His son must have been as nearly as possible of the 
same age as the young nobleman, in whose service 
he was placed, and he was soon made familiar with 
the stir and bustle of life. At first he went down 
with the duke to his castle of Holt, in Wales, where 
he expected to keep his Christmas. The young 
duke, who was already married, being desired by 
the king to repair thither for the quiet of the country, 
had left his wife behind him, but after a while pro- 
posed to send for her to keep Christmas in Wales 
along with him. This intention, however, he was 
compelled to abandon. At that very time Queen 
Margaret had come out of France, and ee ait 
had won the castle of Bamborough: and Gastletaken by 
though Warwick was sent to the north as eat of 
the king’s lieutenant, and the king him- oy 460, oct. 
self was following with an army of his 
own, it was shortly afterwards determined that the 
Duke of Norfolk also should repair into Northumber- 
land. The castles of Alnwick, Dunstanborough, and 
Bamborough were invested by the royal forces; but 

1 No. 480. ~ 2 Fabyan. Jnguisition ~. m., 1 Edward ty., No 46. 
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it was fully expected the Scots would make a strong 
attempt to rescue them. The Earl of Warwick’s 
headquarters were at Warkworth, three miles out of 
Alnwick, but he rode daily to each of the three 
castles to superintend the siege operations at each. 
The Duke of Norfolk had the task assigned him to 
conduct the victuals and ordnance from Newcastle. 
The king himself lay at Durham; and young John 
Paston had an opportunity of making acquaintance 
with a number of influential persons, including the 
Lord Hastings and Lord Dacres, who had continual 
access to the presence of their sovereign. Altogether, 
John Paston the youngest had certainly begun the 
world well.! 

Of the other children of John and Margaret Paston 
it is unnecessary to say anything at present. At the 
time of which we now treat there was hardly one of 
them far advanced beyond childhood; nor do they, 
in fact, occupy very much attention even in later 
years, although we shall meet with casual notices of 
one or two of them. 


Troubles of John Paston 


On the whole, though the conduct of one of them 
had not given him entire satisfaction, the two eldest 
sons of John Paston had probably both been of some 
service to their father in maintaining his influence at 
court. And this must have been a matter of no 
small consequence in the continued struggle that he 
was obliged to maintain with adversaries like Yelverton 
and Jenney. The dispute with them had now assumed 

av. 1464.  200ther form. Sir William Yelverton, in 
Litigation | CONjunction with our old friend William 
touching Worcester, was contesting in the spiritual 
court of Canterbury the claim put forward 

by Paston to be chief executor under Sir John 
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Fastolf's will ; while at the same time William Jenney, 
and one William Hogan, by Jenney’s procurement, 
took actions for trespass against him in the Suffolk 
county court. Paston trusted to his influence with 
the king to deliver him from these vexatious suits. 
He neglected to put in an appearance at four several 
county courts, and allowed himself to be put in 
exigent, while he followed the king to Marlborough, 
and obtained from him a licence for the erection of 
the college at Caister provided for in Fastolf’s will. 
Along with this the king covenanted to give him 
a free pardon when required for all offences against 
the peace, to save him harmless against Yelverton 
and Jenney; but undertook at the same time to 
cause inquiry to be made into the substance of their 
accusations, and if these proved to be unfounded, 
to compel them to make Paston compensation.} 
Paston had partly trusted to the friendship of 
William Calthorpe, who was at this time Sheriff of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, to protect him against outlawry. 
His servant Richard Calle offered surety that Paston 
would save the sheriff harmless, either by making an 
appearance at a later date or by producing a super- 
sedeas; and he requested that upon this assurance 
the sheriff would return that his master had appeared 
the first day. Calthorpe had every wish to do Paston 
a kindness; though he confessed that Jenney had 
been his good friend and legal adviser for two years 
past, Paston was still more his friend than Jenney, 
and he promised to do all that was required.? But 
this promise he failed to fulfil, Paston’s non- 
appearance was proclaimed at four successive 
county courts at Ipswich; and a writ of exigent 
was granted against him. Paston obtained a sufer- 
sedeas from the king at Fotheringay on the John Paston 
3rd August; but in the end judgment outlawed. 
was given against him in Suffolk on the roth Sep- 
tember, and he was proclaimed an outlaw. On the 
1 Nos; 491-494. 2 No. 491. 
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3rd November following he was committed to the 
Fleet prison.? 

This was his second experience of captivity since 
the death of Sir John Fastolf. We do not know that 
he ever suffered it before that time; but he was now 
paying the penalty of increased importance. His 
detention on this occasion does not seem to have 
been of long duration ;but if we are right in the 
interpretation of a sarcastic anonymous letter? found 
among his correspondence, his fellow-prisoners threw 
out surmises when he left that the Fleet would see 
him yet a third time within its walls. At least, this 
may or may not have been the purport of what is 
certainly an ironical and ambiguous epistle addressed 
to him, we cannot tell by whom. If it was so, the 
prediction was verified before another twelvemonth 
had passed away. 

How matters went during the winter we have very 
little indication, except that Paston’s friend John 

a.v. 1465. Wykes, an officer of the king’s house- 

7¥Feb. hold, writes to Margaret Paston on the 
7th February from London, ‘that my master your 
husband, my mistress your mother, my master Sir 
John, Mr. William, Mr. Clement, and all their men, 
were in good health when this letter was written, 
thanked be Jesu; and also their matters be in a 
good way, for my Lord Chancellor is their singular 
good lord.’ The crisis in the affairs of the family 
was certainly very serious, when old Agnes Paston, 
the judge’s widow (for I have never found any other 
lady spoken of as Margaret Paston’s ‘ mother’), took 
the trouble to go up to London to see them settled. 
It appears that there was a little family council on 
the occasion, and John Paston’s two brothers, 
William and Clement, together with his son Sir 


1 No, 494. Jtin. W. Worc. 366. Those who are interested in the 
subject may be referred to the Year Books of Mich. and Hil. 4 Edw. tv. 
for pleadings as to the validity of the outlawry and sufersedeas. These, 
SP purely technical and of no interest to the general reader, 
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Jolin, were also present.! What kind of arrange- 
ment they all succeeded in making we have no 
means of ascertaining; but the next occasion of 
trouble to John Paston was not given by Yelverton 
and Jenney. 

The first indications of it appear in a letter of 
Margaret Paston to her husband, written on the 8th 
April 1465, by which we find that the 
Duke of Suffolk had now set up a claim angele oe 
to Sir John Fastolf’s manor of Drayton, cee 
about four miles north-west of Norwich. 
Margaret had also heard that he had bought up the 
rights of a person named Brytyeff or Bryghtylhed, 
who laid claim to the neighbouring manor of Helles- 
don, a little nearer the city, and that he intended to 
take possession after Easter.2 The claim appears 
to have been very ill founded, and the tenants, all 
but one or two, were favourable to Paston.? Never- 
theless Philip Lipyate, the duke’s bailiff, began taking 
distresses, and carried off the horses of one Dorlet 
as he was about to yoke them to his plough. But 
Margaret Paston, who had been staying at Caister, 
after waiting till her son Sir John could come to her, 
and leaving him to keep the castle, went over to 
Hellesdon to collect the rents for her husband, and 
put a stop, if possible, to the proceedings of the 
duke’s officers. She soon began to feel that there 
was more need of a captain like her son Sir John at 
Hellesdon than at Caister. One single tenant named 
Piers Warin gave her servants a little trouble, and 
they took from him two mares as security for the 
rent. Warin made his complaint to Philip Lipyate 
and the duke’s bailiff of Cossey, who came with a 
body of eightscore men in armour, and took away 
the plough-horses of the parson and another tenant, 
intimating that the beasts should not be restored 
unless their owners would appear and give answer to 
certain matters at Drayton on the Tuesday following. 

1 No. 497. 2 No. 499. 3 Nos. 500, 505. 
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The duke’s men further threatened that if Paston’s 
servants ventured to take any further distresses in 
Drayton, even if it were but of the value of a hen, 
they would take the value of an ox in Hellesdon.? 

John Paston, though not at this time in confine- 
ment, seems to have been unable to leave London. 
But it was impossible that he could underestimate 
the danger in which his property stood from the 
pretensions of such a formidable neighbour as the 
Duke of Suffolk. The letters written to him at this 
period by his wife are annotated all down the margin 
with very brief rough jottings in his own handwriting, 
for the most part only calling attention to the subjects 
touched upon in the letter, but occasionally indicat- 
ing what he was about to say in his reply. He 
expressed, indeed, no great respect for the big threats 
of Suffolk’s officers about taking the value of an ox 
for that of a hen, which he characterised in the 
margin by the simple monosyllable ‘crack’; but he 
noted, in the brief words ‘Periculum Heylesdon,’ 
the fact that there was real cause for anxiety lest the 
duke, who had already occupied Drayton, should 
drive him out of Hellesdon as well.? 

The Bishop of Norwich had been appealed to, as 
chief justice of the peace for the county, to use his 
influence with the Duke of Suffolk’s officers, and 

especially with Philip Lipyate, who was a priest, and 
subject to his jurisdiction, to bring the dispute to a 
peaceful settlement. But John Paston probably 
trusted more to the fact that he had men of his own 
ready to repel force by force. The parishes of Helles- 
don and Drayton are situated on the northern bank of 
he river Wensum, partly on a low ridge which 
slopes downwards towards the stream. Opposite to 
Drayton, on the other side of the river, lay the Duke 
of Suffolk’s mansion of Cossey,® from which, at any 
time that was thought advisable, an armed band 


1 Nos. 500, 502. 2 No. 502. 
_ 3 Now commonly spelt Costessey, but pronounced, as it is usually spelt 
in the Paston Letters, Cossey. 
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could be sent along with a distraining officer to assert 
the duke’s alleged rights over the tenants. It was 
really a case of two hostile camps keeping watch 
upon each other, and each of them ready to take 
advantage of the other’s weakness. Not that either of 
them pretended to be above the law, but the duke 
and Paston each claimed to be lawful owner of the 
lordships of Hellesdon and Drayton, and, until any 
legal settlement could be come to, each was well 
aware of the importance of maintaining his claim by 
corresponding acts. If the duke could levy a distress, 
so could Paston. His officers made an inroad, 
undeterred by the menaces of the duke’s men, into 
Drayton, took 77 neat, and brought them home to 
Hellesdon. The tenants followed, petitioning to 
have their cattle back again, but Margaret Paston 
told them they must first pay such duties as they 
owed to her husband, or find security to pay at such 
a day as she could agree to. An officer of the duke 
named Harleston was at Norwich, and told them that 
if they either paid or gave such surety they should 
be put out of their holdings. Harleston had a con- 
ference with Margaret Paston in the evening, but 
she refused to redeliver the distress on any other 
terms than those she ‘had already intimated. This 
was on a Saturday evening. On Monday following 
a replevin was served upon her in the name of 
Harleston, who was under-steward of the duchy of 
Lancaster, on the ground that the cattle had been 
taken within the fee of the duchy. Margaret refused 
to deliver them until she had ascertained whether 
this was actually the case, and on inquiry she found 
that it was not so. The beasts were accordingly 
still detained in Hellesdon pin-fold, and Pynche- 
more, the officer who had brought the replevin, was 
obliged to return to his master. But in the after- 
noon he came again with a replevin under the seal 
of the sheriff of Norfolk, which it was impossible 
lawfully to disobey. So the beasts were at last 
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taken out of the pin-fold and redelivered to the 
tenants.! 

This sort of quasi-legal warfare continued for 
weeks and for months. At one time there would be 
a lull; but again it was reported that the duke’s 
men were busier. The duke himself was coming to 
Cossey, and his servants boasted openly that he 
would have Drayton in peace and then Hellesdon.? 
And not very long after the duke did come to 
Norfolk, raising people on his way both in Norfolk 
and Suffolk,—for an attack, as every one knew, on 
Paston’s stronghold at Hellesdon, which was now 
placed in the keeping of his son Sir John. 

On Monday the 8th July, Philip Lipyate and the 
bailiff of Cossey, with about 300 men, came before 
Hellesdon, but, finding Sir John Paston quite pre- 
pared for them, professed they had no intention of 

Attempt of attempting to force an entry. For Sir 
the ause’s John had a garrison of 60 men within 

Hellesdon. the place, and such a quantity of guns 
and ordnance that the assailants would certainly 
have had the worst of it. Lipyate and the bailiff, 
however, informed Sir John that they had a warrant 
to attach John Daubeney, Wykes, Richard Calle, 
and some others. Sir John replied that they were 
not within, and if they had been he would not have 
delivered them. Afterwards it was mutually agreed 
that the Duke of Suffolk should dismiss his men and 
Sir John Paston should do the same. But this only 
transferred the scene of action to Norwich, where 
Richard Calle was attacked by twelve men in the 
streets and only rescued by the sheriff; nor did he 
escape without the pleasant assurance that if he were 
caught another time he would be put to death, so 
that he did not dare ride out without an escort. 
Daubeney and Wykes were in a similar state of 
apprehension, and to crown all, it was said that there 
was to be a special commission to inquire of riots, 

1 No. 504. 2 No. 606. 3 No. 611. 
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in which the Duke of Suffolk and Yelverton would 
be commissioners. If so, every man that had taken 
Paston’s part was pretty sure of being hanged. 

Sir John Paston, however, acquired great credit 
for having withstood so numerous a force as Lipyate 
and the bailiff of Cossey had brought against him. 
It will be readily understood that his position must 
have been a strong one. He and his mother were 
then living at a mansion in Hellesdon, which pro- 
bably stood on comparatively low ground near the 
river.2_ But on the brow of the hill, nearer Drayton, 
stood a quadrangular fortress of which the ruins still 
exist, known at this day by the name of Drayton 
Lodge. This lodge lay within what was then called 
Hellesdon Warren, and commanded the entrance to 
the property. From its elevated position it must 
have been peculiarly difficult to attack. The country 
around was open heath, and the approach of an 
enemy could be descried distinctly in the distance. 
From the mansion below, where he had quartered 
his garrison of 60 men, he could doubtless bring up 
with ease at any time as many as seemed necessary 
for the defence of the lodge ; ® while from the battle- 
ments of the lodge a heavy fire could be opened on 
the advancing foe.* 

Living within a house that was threatened with 
siege, Margaret Paston, at this juncture, seems to 
have taken an active part along with her son in the 
preparations for defence. Her husband in London 
writes to her as a commander-in-chief might do to 
the governor of a besieged fort :—‘In good faith ye 


1 No, 512. 

2 At Hellesdon North Hall, the property of Mr. J. H. Gurney, old 
foundations have been recently discovered, which are in all probability 
those of John Paston’s house. The place is about 400 yards from Helles- 
don Church. ; : 

3 One day in the beginning of May as many as sixty men were placed in 
the lodge itself, and kept there all day. At that time an attack was con- 
tinually expected, but not more than sixteen or twenty persons could sleep 
in the building. See No. 502, at p. 186 (Vol. 11.). ; : 

4 ‘The ruined Lodge at Drayton’ is the subject of an interesting paper 
by the late Mr. Henry Harrod in the Worfolk Archeology, vol. ii. p. 363. 
There are no remains of battlements now, but most probably they once 
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acquit you right well and discreetly, and heartily to 
your worship and mine, and to the shame of your 
adversaries: and I am well content that ye avowed 
that ye kept possession at Drayton and so would do.’ 
But the task imposed upon her had impaired her 
health; and John Paston, though for some potent 
reasons he was not able even now to come to her 
aid, was anxious to give her every comfort and 
encouragement in his power. ‘Take what may do 
you ease and spare not,’ he says in the same letter ; 
‘and in any wise take no thought nor too much 
labour for these matters, nor set it not so to your 
heart that ye fare the worse for it. And as for the 
matter, so they overcome you not with force or 
boasting, I shall have the manor surelier to me and 
mine than the duke shall have Cossey, doubt ye 
not.’ In fact, if it were a question of law, John 
Paston’s title seems to have been greatly superior to 
any that could possibly have been advanced by the 
duke: in proof of which he points out a few facts 
which he tells his wife she may if she think proper 
lay before the Bishop of Norwich. The manor of 
Drayton had belonged to a merchant of London 
called John Hellesdon, long before any of the De la 
Poles held land in Norfolk or Suffolk. It had 
descended to his daughter Alice, and John Paston 
was able to show his title to her property. On the 
other hand he traced the pedigree of the Duke of 
Suffolk from ‘one William Poole of Hull, which was 
a worshipful man grown by fortune of the world,’ 
and whose son Michael, the first Earl of Suffolk, had 
been so created by King Richard u. since Paston’s 
father was born; and if any of their lineage held the 
manor of Drayton he would lose £100, if the duke 
would be bound in as much to prove the contrary. 
But the duke must not expect him to show his title 
to one who tried to oust him by violence. On this 
point John Paston was resolute. ‘Let my lord of 
Norwich wit that itis not protitable, nor the common 
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weal of gentlemen, that any gentleman should be 
compelled by an entry of a lord to show his evidence 
or title to his land, nor I will not begin that example 
ne thraldom, of gentlemen nor of other. It is good 
a lord take sad counsel ere he begin any such 
matter.’ } 

It might have been supposed that after the duke’s 
attempt on Hellesdon, nothing but impediments of 
the most serious kind would have prevented John 
Paston from going down to Norfolk to take charge 
of his own interests and relieve his wife’s anxiety. 
But it appears that he hardly expected to be able to 
leave London, and in the same letter from which we 
have just been quoting he desires that if he be not 
home within three weeks his wife will come to him. 
In that case she is, before leaving, to put everything 
under proper rule both at Caister and Hellesdon, ‘if 
the war hold.’ The state of matters between him 
and Suffolk was such as could only be spoken of as 
a state of war, even by plain matter-of-fact John 
Paston. And if the enemy offered peace his wife 
was to send him word. 

What could have been the obstacle that prevented 
John Paston leaving London? It appears for one 
thing that he was at this time called upon to undergo 
an examination before the spiritual court of Canter- 
bury, in defence of his claim to be Sir John Fastolf’s 
executor. This alone was, perhaps, sufficient to 
detain him, for it was a thing on which his most 
important interests depended. But it may be 
questioned whether additional obstacles were not 
raised up for him expressly by the malice of his 
enemies ; for it was certainly not many ,,,,, paston 
weeks after his first examination that bape 8 
John Paston again found himself a‘ ""* 
prisoner in the Fleet, and within the walls of that 
prison his further depositions were taken.” 

It was the malicious ingenuity of Judge Yelverton 

1 No. 514. 2 No. 520. 
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that had devised the means to inflict upon him this 
new incarceration. And the means employed were 
such as to make captivity doubly painful and 
humiliating. The king’s clandestine marriage to 
Elizabeth Woodville had taken place in May of the 
preceding year. At Michaelmas it was openly 
avowed ; and if it displeased, as no doubt it did, 
Warwick and the old nobility, even from the first, it 
informed a whole world of time-servers and place- 
hunters that there was a new avenue to fortune in 
securing the favour of the Woodyvilles. Already 
Rivers had been created Lord Treasurer and 
advanced to the dignity of an earldom. Already 
marriages had been made for the queen’s brothers 
and sisters, which were evidently provocative of 
envy, jealousy, and indignation.! The king’s liber- 
ality towards his new relations was unbounded, 
and sycophants were not wanting to suggest to him 
how he might gratify their cupidity, sometimes at 
the expense of others than himself. Sir William 
Yelverton, accordingly, contrived to whisper in the 
royal ear that the king might fairly dispose of 
some fine property in Norfolk and Suffolk; for 
John Paston, who claimed to be the owner, was 
come of servile blood, and was really the king’s 
bondman.? 

The reader will doubtless remember the curious 
paper * in which it is set forth that the grandfather 
and father of John Paston had held lands in the 
village of Paston, by servile tenures, and that John 
Paston himself, without having any manor place, was 
endeavouring to ‘make himself a lordship there,’ to 
the prejudice of the duchy of Lancaster. There can 
be little doubt that this statement was drawn up in 
the year 1465 and that its author was Judge Yelverton. 
He had been at this time endeavouring to ingratiate 
himself with Anthony Woodville, Lord Scales, the 


1W. Wyrc. Annales, 501, 506. 


2 [tin. Will. de Worc, 323. 8 See p. 35. 
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queen’s brother, and it was in the interest of that 
nobleman that he made this attempt to Lord Sen 
asperse the lineage of the Pastons. For seeks to-obtaiy 
Lord Scales had begun to cast covetous “ste 
eyes on the magnificent castle at Caister; and if it 
were but satisfactorily shown that John Paston was 
disqualified from possessing it, no doubt the king, 
his brother-in-law, would be only too willing to grant 
it to himself. The case was already prejudged; 
Caister and the lordship of Cotton as well were his 
by anticipation, and some time before Paston was 
committed to prison it was known that Lord Scales 
meant to ride down into Norfolk and oust him from 
his property.? 

Although John Paston was thus unable to go 
home, as he wished to do, neither was Margaret 
Paston able for some time to go up and see him in 
London, as he had desired her. Wykes, who had 
promised to keep possession of the place at Hellesdon 
in her absence, did not go down into Norfolk so 
soon as he had intended, but remained in London 
taking care of Paston’s interests in another fashion 
in conferences with Nevill, Archbishop of York, at 
that time Lord Chancellor. Perhaps already the 
influence of Archbishop Nevill, like that of his 
brother the Earl of Warwick, had begun to decline, 
and Wykes was really wasting his labour in com- 
plaining to his lordship of the riotous attempt made 
by the Duke of Suffolk’s men at Hellesdon. There 
was but one pretext on which the outrage could be 
justified,—a matter concerning the payment of 
100 marks, but the money had been paid long ago. 
His lordship however durst swear the Duchess of 
Suffolk had no knowledge of it; and with that he 
left town, promising an answer when he came back 
next Tuesday.” 

But Margaret Paston, though she could not yet 
come up to London, did not spend the time at home 


1 No. 517. 2 [bid. 
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unprofitably. The judges had come down to Norwich 
on their circuit, when Margaret endeavoured to 
secure the advantage she had already gained in 
keeping possession at Drayton by getting a manor 
court held there in her husband’s name. But to do 
this she required the services of one or more faithful 
dependants who did not mind incurring a little 
personal risk in the interest of John Paston. Not 
many, certainly, were disposed to undertake the task. 
John Paston had written to his wife to have a body 
of men to escort the officer that would keep the 
court for him. But upon consultation it was thought 
better to keep all the men they could in reserve, as 
the duke’s officers had no less than 500 men ready 
to take advantage of the opportunity to force an 
entry into Hellesdon. 

Thomas Bond and an attached and confidential 
priest named Sir James Gloys were adventurous 
Attempt of | €nough to go to Drayton alone for the 
Margaret purpose of holding a court on Lammas 
Paston tehold ‘Day. They found, as might have been 
Drayton, expected, that officers of the Duke of 
Suffolk were there before them. Harleston, along 
with Philip Lipyate, the parson of Salle, and William 
Yelverton, a grandson of the judge, who was to sit 
as steward, were in the courtyard of the manor, 
prepared to hold the court in the Duke of Suffolk’s 
name, They were accompanied by about sixty 
persons or more, besides the tenants of Drayton, 
some having rusty poleaxes and bills to enforce 
respect for the duke’s authority. In the face of this 
array, however, Bond and Gloys announced that 
they came to keep the court in the name of John 
Paston; on which the former was immediately 
delivered into the custody of William Ducket, a 
new bailiff of Drayton appointed by the duke, and 
was carried off to Cossey, his arms bound behind 
him with whipcord like a thief. But Margaret Paston 
spoke with the judges next morning before they went 
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to the shirehouse, in presence of the bailiff of Cossey 
and the whole of the duke’s council ; and the judges 
calling the bailiff before them, gave him a severe 
reproof, and sent the sheriff to see what company 
had been mustered at Drayton. The sheriff rode 
first to Hellesdon, and expressed himself satisfied 
with the demeanour of Paston’s men there. When 
he came to Drayton, the bands of Suffolk’s retainers 
-had disappeared. He demanded that Thomas Bond 
should be delivered to him, and was told that he had 
been sent to the Duke of Suffolk; but he was after- 
wards delivered to him at Norwich, with a request 
that he should not be set at liberty without a fine, 
as he had troubled the king’s leet. The judges, 
however, on being informed of the real state of the 
case, commanded him to be set at liberty, and pro- 
nounced a very strong censure on the conduct of 
Suffolk’s officers.! 

As for the manors of Caister and Cotton, it does 
not appear that Lord Scales ever carried out his 
intention so far as the latter was concerned; nor had 
he taken possession even of the former some time 
after John Paston was committed to the Fleet. That 
occurrence must have taken place about the middle 
of the month of August,? and towards the end of 
September we have evidence that Sir John Paston 
was in Caister Castle keeping possession for his 
father.2 But the Paston family had been warned of 
the danger, and we may be well assured that they 
did not neglect the warning in either case. Indeed, 
the question how to make matters secure at Caister 
seems to have been the principal difficulty that 
caused Margaret to delay her journey up to London. 
As to Cotton, we shall see ere long that very effectual 
means were taken to secure possession there. 


L No. 518. 

2 On the 18th August Margaret Paston was still hoping that her husband 
would find it possible to come home himself, and save her the necessity of 
going up to London tosee him. See No. 523. But we know that he was 
imprvetied before the 28th of the month. No. 525. 
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It would appear that when Margaret knew her 
husband was in prison she determined to delay no 
longer, but to visit him in London at all 
Margaret. costs. Early in September she had 
her husband already gone to him, and her son, John 
wm prison’ Paston the youngest, wrote to her from 
Norwich on the 14th, advising her, among other 
things, to visit the Rood of North-door (a cross 
beside St Paul’s Cathedral), and St. Saviour’s at 
Bermondsey, during her stay in the capital. ‘And 
let my sister Margery,’ he suggests, ‘go with you, to 
pray to them that she may have a good husband or 
she come home again.’ It is difficult to tell whether 
this means devotion or sightseeing, jest or earnest. 
The young man had already seen a good deal of life, 
and was familiar with the principal attractions of the 
great city, to which in all probability his mother was 
as great a stranger as his young sister. Even the 
dame who had the care of his father’s apartments in 
the prison was not unknown apparently to John 
Paston the youngest. ‘And the Holy Trinity,’ he 
writes, ‘have you in keeping, and my fair Mistress of 
the Fleet.’ 

John Paston the father does not seem to have 
been very uncomfortable in prison, He made friends 
in the place of his confinement, and among other 
persons became acquainted with Henry Lord Percy, 
son of the attainted Earl of Northumberland, who 
was afterwards restored by King Edward to his 
father’s earldom. His spirits, indeed, if we may 
judge from his correspondence, were at this time 
particularly buoyant; for after his wife had taken 
leave of him to return homeward he wrote her a 
letter the latter half of which was composed of 
doggerel rhyme, jesting about h: ving robbed her 
portmanteau, and referring her for redress to Richard 
Calle, whose ears he bade her nail to the post if he 
did not pay her the value. In none of his previous 
correspondence does he indulge in verse or betray 
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anything of this rollicking humour. The only subject 
on which he even insinuates a complaint is the 
weather, which seems to have been unnaturally cold 
for September. He speaks of it satirically as ‘this 
cold winter,’ and wishes his wife to send him some 
worsted for doublets in which to protect himself 
from the severity of the season. But even in this 
we can tell that he is jesting, for he explains him- 
self that he wishes to have a doublet entirely com- 
posed of the wool manufactured at Worsted, for 
the credit of his native county. And so far is he 
from wishing it for the sake of warmth, that he par- 
ticularly desires to procure a fine quality of worsted 
‘almost like silk,’ of which William Paston’s tippet 
was composed.} 

On her way back to Norfolk, Margaret Paston 
entered the manor of Cotton and remained in it for 
three days. She had sent a message tO jyarparet 
her son John Paston the youngest at Paston enters 
Hellesdon to come and meet her there,? “°°” 
and he came along with Wykes and twelve others, 
whom she had left at her departure to keep posses- 
sion and collect the rents. It was within a week of 
Michaelmas Day, when rents fell due. As yet Lord 
Scales had made no attempt to seize upon this 
property. Sir Gilbert Debenham had occupied the 
manor for some years undisturbed, and he was 
doubtless considerably taken by surprise when he 
found that a lady on her way home frorm London 
had entered and taken possession in the name of 
John Paston. But when he heard that young John 
Paston was gathering money of the tenants, he raised 

1 No. 528. ; 

2 See No. 531. The heading of this letter is certainly wrong. Deceived 
by the facsimile to which Fenn refers as showing the character of the 
signature, I attributed the letter to Sir John Paston. But Margaret 
Paston expressly says it was John Paston the younger whom she left at 
Cotton (No. 529), and this letter must therefore have been written by him, 
Besides, the writer himself mentions that the dispute with Debenham was 
referred to the Duke of Norfolk to avoid the scandal of a quarrel between 
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a body of 300 men to expel the intruder. Young 
John Paston was expecting reinforcements to his 
little band from Caister or elsewhere, but they 
did not come; so that his position would have been 
a critical one had not some one been his friend in 
the household of the Duke of Norfolk. Sir Gilbert 
was the duke’s steward, and John Paston the youngest 
was still in the duke’s service. A yeoman of his 
lordship’s chamber represented to that nobleman 
that there was imminent risk of a quarrel between 
two of his men, which would be a great ‘ disworship’ 
to his grace. The duke sent for the two immediately 
to attend upon him at Framlingham Castle, and 
proposed to them terms of compromise until the 
matter could be thoroughly investigated. He desired 
that neither party should muster men, that the court 
should be ‘continued’—that is to say, adjourned 
—till he himself should have had an opportunity of 
speaking both with John Paston the father and on 
the other side with Yelverton and Jenney, who had 
conveyed to Debenham the title on which he founded 
his claim to the manor. Meanwhile he proposed 
that the place should be kept by some indifferent 
person to be chosen by both parties. 

To these terms John Paston the youngest would 
not assent without consultiug his mother, who had 
again come over from Norwich, or perhaps from 
Caister, to see how matters went. But after a 
conference, they sent an answer to the duke, 
declaring that they could not give up possession 
of the place, but out of their anxiety for peace, and 
to satisfy his lordship, they were willing to desist 
meanwhile from collecting rents, if the opposite party 
would engage not to distrain or keep courts there 
either. To this compromise Sir Gilbert said that he 
agreed, provided it met with the approval of Yelverton 
and Jenney; and the Duke of Norfolk, who was 
going up to London in anticipation of his birthday 
when he attained his majority, left all the sooner in 
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the hope of bringing this matter to a favourable 
settlement.! 

Thus far, at least, the entry into Cotton had been 
a distinct success. The compromise was greatly in 
favour of the Pastons, for an appeal to force would 
almost certainly have gone against them, and, though 
they engaged for the time to abstain from taking 
more money of the tenants, they had already suc- 
ceeded in collecting almost all that they expected 
to receive for Michaelmas term.? So Margaret 
Paston on her return to Norfolk, and her son, when 
he was summoned to London shortly afterwards, to 
attend the duke on his coming of age,® may each 
have left Cotton with feelings akin to triumph. 
But scarcely had the former returned to Norwich 
when she discovered to her dismay that her clever 
manceuyre in Suffolk had left the family interests 
insufficiently protected elsewhere. The Duke. of 
Suffolk had not only a great number of men at Cossey, 
but he had a powerful friend within the city of 
Norwich. Thomas Elys, the new mayor, was so 
flagrantly partial, that he had said at Drayton he 
would supply my lord of Suffolk with a hundred men 
whenever he should require them, and if any men of 
the city went to Paston he would lay them fast in 
prison.4 Hellesdon, unfortunately, lay midway be- 
tween Cossey and the city of Norwich, and as it was 
not now assize time there was practically no control 
over such magnates as the Duke of Suffolk and the 
mayor. So, on the morning of Tuesday the 15th 
October, one Bottisforth, who was bailiff for the duke 
at Eye, came to Hellesdon, arrested four of John 
Paston’s servants, and carried them off to Cossey 
without a warrant from any justice of the peace. 
His intention, he said, was to convey them to Eye 
prison along with as many more of Paston’s adherents 
as he could lay his hands on. That same day the 
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duke came to Norwich with a retinue of 500 men. 
He sent for the mayor and aldermen with the 
sheriffs, and desired them in the king’s name to make 
inquiry of the constables in every ward in the city 
what men had taken part with Paston in recent 
gatherings. Any such persons he requested that they 
would arrest and punish, and send their names to 
him by eight o’clock on the following day. On this 
the mayor arrested one Robert Lovegold, brasier, 
and threatened him that he should be hanged, though 
he had only been with Margaret Paston at Lammas, 
when she was menaced by the companies of Harleston 
and the bailiff of Cossey.? 

Scarcely one of Paston’s servants now durst openly 
show himself abroad, and, the duke having the city 

Attackon at his command, his followers made, that 

Hellesdon. same Tuesday, a regular assault on the 
place at Hellesdon. The slender garrison knew that 
it was madness to resist, and no opposition was 
offered. The duke’s men took possession, and set 
John Paston’s own tenants to work, very much against 
their wills, to destroy the mansion and break down 
the walls of the lodge, while they themselves ransacked 
the church, turned out the parson, and spoiled the 
images. They also pillaged very completely every 
house in the village. As for John Paston’s own place, 
they stripped it completely bare; and whatever there 
was of lead, brass, pewter, iron, doors, or gates, or 
other things that they could not conveniently carry 
off, they hacked and hewed them to pieces. The 
duke rode through Hellesdon to Drayton the follow- 
ing day, while his men were still busy completing the 
work of destruction by the demolition of the lodge. 
The wreck of the building, with the rents they made 
in its walls, is visible even now.? 

This was carrying things with the high hand; but 
it did not improve the Duke of Suffolk’s popularity 
at Norwich, and it created no small sympathy with 

1 No. 533. 2 Nos. 533. 534. 
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Paston and his tenants. ‘There cometh much people 
daily,’ wrote Margaret Paston to her husband, ‘to 
wonder thereupon, both of Norwich and of other 
places, and they speak shamefully thereof.. The 
duke had been better than a thousand pound that it 
had never been done ; and ye have the more good will 
of the people that it is so foully done.’ Margaret 
was anxious that the effects of the outrage should be 
seen before winter came on by some one specially sent 
from the king to view and report upon the ruin. But 
no redress was obtained while her husband lived, and 
even some years after his death his sons petitioned 
for it in vain. 


John Paston’s Latter Days 


The chagrin and mortification inflicted upon John 
Paston by an injury like this may not unlikely have 
contributed to shorten his days. ‘The correspondence 
is scanty from the end of October 1465 till some 
time after his death, which occurred in London in 
May of the following year. We know nothing of the 
nature of the illness which carried him off ; but three 
imprisonments in the course of five years, accompanied 
with a great deal of anxiety about his newly acquired 
property, the intrigues of lawyers and the enmity of 
great men, must have exercised a depressing influence 
even on the stoutest heart. He appears to have been 
released from prison some time before ,,, 1,66. 
his death, and was so far wellin February 
that he had a conference in Westminster Hall with 
William Jenney, who desired at last to come to 
some agreement with him. But the great lawsuit 
about Fastolf’s will remained still undecided, and he 
left to his son Sir John an inheritance troubled 
by a disputed claim. He died on the 21st or 
22nd May! 1466. His remains were carried down 


1 No. 559. Ido not know Fenn’s authority for saying it was on the 26th 
May. Perhaps‘it is only a misprint. 
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into Norfolk and buried with great magnificence in 
Bromholm Abbey.? 

Of his character we see fewer indications than 
might have been expected in a correspondence 
extending over more than twenty years, and perhaps 
we are in danger of judging him too much from the 
negative point of view. A man of business habits 
and of little humour, but apparently of elastic spirits 
and thorough knowledge of the world, he was not 
easily conquered by any difficulties or overwhelmed 
by misfortunes. His early experience in that dispute 
with Lord Molynes about Gresham must have taught 
him, if he needed teaching, the crookedness of the 
times in which he lived, and the hopelessness of 
trusting to mere abstract right and justice for the 
protection of his own interests. But by unwearied 
energy, by constant watchfulness, by cultivating the 
friendship of Sir John Fastolf and the goodwill of 
the world in general, he succeeded in asserting for 
himself a position of some importance in his native 
county. That he was, at the same time, grasping 
and selfish to some extent, is no more than what we 
might be prepared to expect; and it would seem 
there were complaints to this effect even among the 
members of his own family.2 Asa parent he appears 
to have been somewhat unamiable and cold-hearted, 
Yet it is mainly to his self-seeking, businesslike 
character that we owe the preservation of so valuable 
a correspondence. He knew well the importance of 
letters and of documents when rights came to be 
contested, and he was far more anxious about their 
security than about all the rest of his goods and 
chattels.® 

Such being the nature of the man, and his personal 
history being as we have seen, what are we to say of 
Sir John Fas- the dark suspicion thrown upon his 
tolf's will. conduct in one important matter by his 
personal enemy Sir William Yelverton, and even by 

1 No. 549. 2 Nos. 555, 556. 8 No. 560. 
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his quondam friend William Worcester? If their 
contention was true, the great addition made to the 
fortunes of the Paston family on the death of Sir 
John Fastolf was only due to a successful forgery. 
The will on which John Paston founded his claim to 
Caister, as well as to the manors of Drayton and 
Hellesdon, Cotton, Calcotes, and the whole of 
Fastolf’s lands in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
was denounced by them as a fabrication and not the 
genuine will of Sir John Fastolf. And we must own 
that there are many things which seem to make the 
imputation credible. We have, unfortunately, only 
a portion of the depositions taken in the lawsuit, and 
these are entirely those of the adverse party, with the 
exception of two separate and individual testimonies 
given in Paston’s favour.1 We ought, therefore, 
undoubtedly to be on our guard against attaching 
undue weight to the many allegations of perjury and 
corruption against Paston’s witnesses, as it is certainly 
quite conceivable that the interested testimony was 
on the other side, and it is truly shown in John 
Paston’s own comments upon the evidence that the 
proofs given were insufficient. But, on the other 
hand, it is a very suspicious circumstance that a will 
drawn up by Fastolf on the 14th June before his 
death, was altered on the 3rd November so as to 
confer special powers in the administration to John 
Paston and Thomas Howes, and to give a large 
beneficiary interest to the former.? It is also singular 
that there should be three separate instruments of 
this latter date, each professing to be Fastolf’s will.* 
And it by no means tends to allay suspicion when 
we find that two years after John Paston’s death, and 
very shortly before his own, the parson Thomas 
Howes, a Grey Friar, and partner with him in the 
principal charge of the administration of the alleged 
last will, made a declaration ‘for the discharge of his 
conscience’ that the document was a fabrication.* 
1 Nos. 469, 471. 2 No. 332. % Nos. 332, 333, 334. 4 No. 590. 
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This evidence looks at first sight almost decisive 
and extremely damaging to the character of John 
Paston. But even here we must not be too precipi- 
tate in our conclusion. It is, for one thing, fairly 
open to remark that if this subsequent declaration of 
Sir Thomas Howes was an impeachment of Paston’s 
honesty, it was no less so of his own; so that it 
becomes a question whether he was more honest at 
the time he was acting in concurrence with Paston 
or at the time of his professed repentance when he 
made this declaration. But on the whole we may 
admit that the latter alternative is more probable, 
and we frankly own it as our belief that Sir Thomas 
Howes, in his latter days, felt scruples of conscience 
with regard to the part he had taken in defending for 
his master Paston the validity of what, after all, he 
considered to be a questionable document. Yet 
what are we to say, in this case, to the testimony of 
another Grey Friar, our old friend Dr. Brackley, who 
had drawn up the final agreement between Fastolf and 
Paston relative to the college, got it engrossed on 
indented parchment, read it to Sir John, and saw 
him put his seal to it?! It was Brackley’s dying 
testimony, when he was shriven by Friar Mowth, and 
informed that there were serious imputations on his 
conduct in reference to this matter, that as he would 
answer before God, in whose presence he was soon 
to appear, the will which John Paston produced in 
court was the genuine will of Sir John Fastolf. This 
testimony, too, he repeated unsolicited when, after 
seeming to rally for a day or two, he sank again, and 
saw himself once more in the presence of death.? 
Truly, if it seem hard to doubt the declaration of Sir 
Thomas Howes, it is harder still to cast suspicion on 
Brackley’s dying evidence. 

The true explanation of these discrepancies may, 
however, involve less serious charges against the 
character either of Paston, Brackley, or Howes than 

1 No. 525 (Vol. 1. pp. 230-1). 2 No. 573. 
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would at first sight appear inevitable. The question 
was not really one about the authenticity of a docu- 
ment, but about the exact nature of a dying man’s 
will. The document avowedly had not Fastolf’s 
signature attached ; it seems that he was too ill to 
write. For some years before his death I do not find 
Fastolf’s own signature attached to any of his letters, 
The point in dispute was whether it really repre- 
sented Fastolf’s latest intentions as to the disposal 
of his property. ‘True, it bore Fastolf’s seal of arms, 
which Yelverton and Worcester at first endeavoured 
to prove must have been affixed to it after his death. 
But Paston seems to have shown most successfully 
that this was impossible, as Fastolf’s seal of arms was 
at his death contained in a purse sealed with his 
signet, and the signet itself was at that time taken off 
his finger, and sealed up in a chest under the seals of 
several of the executors.1 Moreover, Paston’s state- 
ments went to show that the terms of the will were 
settled in various conferences with Sir John during 
the months of September, October, and the begin- 
ning of November, and that corrections had been 
made in it by his express desire. With all this, how- 
ever, it may have been a delicate question whether 
the latest corrections were truly in accordance with 
Fastolf’s mind, and doubts may have been fairly 
entertained on the subject by Sir Thomas Howes ; 
especially when we consider that on the day the will 
was dated Fastolf was utterly unable to speak articu- 
lately, so that no one could hear him without putting 
his ear close to the mouth of the dying man.?_ With 
regard to John Paston’s part in the matter, he was 
not present when Fastolf’s seal was put to the docu- 
ment, so that the validity of that act rested entirely 
upon the testimony of others, particularly Dr. Brack- 
ley. And as to the charge of his ‘ fabricating’ the 
will, it was never denied that he drew it up, or took 
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a considerable part in doing so; the only question 
is how far he did so in accordance with Sir John 
Fastolf’s own instructions. 

Some important matters of fact, indeed, were 
asserted by Paston in support of his case, and con- 
tested by the opposite side. Among other things, it 
was contended that in the autumn of the year 1457, 
two years before his death, Sir John Fastolf had 
actually made estate to John Paston of the manor of 
Caister and other lands in Norfolk, and thereupon 
given him livery of seisin with a view to the founda- 
tion of the college: also that the will made in 1459 
was an imperfect document, in which no executors 
were named, and to which no seal was attached.? If 
these allegations were true, there was, after all, no 
great alteration in Sir John’s intentions during the 
last two years of his life. On the other hand, Sir 
Thomas Howes, in his later declaration, asserts that 
only a year before Fastolf’s death he had, at Paston’s 
desire, urged Sir John to allow Paston to buy three of 
his manors and live in his college ; at which proposi- 
tion the old knight started with indignation, and 
declared with a great oath, ‘An I knew that Paston 
would buy any of my lands or my goods, he should 
never be my feoffee, nor mine executor.’ But even 
Howes acknowledges that he was willing to allow 
Paston a lodging for term of his life within the manor 
of Caister.’ 

The whole controversy affords certainly an admir- 
able illustration of the inconvenient state of the law 
before the passing of the Statute of Uses in the days 
of Henry vi. The hearing of all causes touching 
the wills of dead men belonged to the spiritual courts 
of the Church, which did not own the king’s juris- 
diction. The king’s courts, on the other hand, had 
cognisance of everything affecting real property. No 
lands or tenements could be bequeathed by will 


1 Nos. 333, 469; No. 525, p. 230; No. 550, p. 272, 
2 No. 525, p. 228. 3 No. 590. 
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because the courts of common law would not give 
effect to such an instrument. But legal ingenuity 
had found the means to enable wealthy persons to 
bequeath their lands as well as their goods to whom- 
soever they pleased. A man had only to execute 
a conveyance of his lands to a body of trustees, who 
thereupon became in law the owners, express pro- 
vision being made at the same time that they were to 
hold it for his use so long as he lived, and after his 
death for the use of certain other persons named in 
his will, or for such purposes as might therein be 
indicated. By this indirect means a title in lands 
was very effectually conveyed to a legatee without 
any abatement of the original owner’s control over 
his own property so long as he lived. But the prac- 
tice gave rise to a multitude of inconveniences. 
Private bargains, legal quibbles and subtleties, crafty 
influences brought to bear upon dying men, great 
uncertainty as to the destination of certain pro- 
perties, were among its frequent results. At the 
very last moment, when the dying man, perhaps, was 
in imperfect possession of his faculties, mere words, 
or even a nod or sign, might affect the title to very 
large estates. And almost by the very nature of the 
case, wherever a trust was instituted like that of Sir 
John Fastolf, all the pettifogging devices of legal 
chicanery were necessarily brought into play, either 
to establish a title or to contest it.1 


Sir John Paston 


Sir John Paston now stepped into his father’s 
place, as heir to Caister and to Fastolf’s other pos- 
sessions in Norfolk and Suffolk. But before he 
could vindicate his rights in any parts of them it was 
necessary that he should wipe out that stain upon 
his pedigree which had been devised by calumny in 
bar of the claims made by his father. The case 

1 See the preamble to the Statute of Uses, 27 Henry vit. c, to. 
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came before the king himself in council. An array 
of court rolls and other ancient records was produced 
by the family, to show that they had been lords of 
the soil in Paston from a very remote period. Some 
of their title-deeds went back as far as the reign of 
Henry 111., and it was shown that their ancestors had 
given lands to religious houses in that reign. Indeed, 
so little truth was there in the imputation that John 
Paston the father was a bondman, that his ancestors, 
certainly by the mother’s side if not by the father’s 
also, had been the owners of bondmen. The evi- 
dences were considered satisfactory, and the family 
were declared by the king’s council to be fully 
cleared of the imputation. The lands, of which 
Lord Scales had taken possession for about half a 
year,! were restored to Sir John Paston by a warrant 
under the king’s signet, dated on the 26th July, 
little more than two months after the death of John 
Paston the father.? 
After this Sir John Paston was much at court, and 
Lord Scales became his special friend. Even as early 
Tournament 2S the following April we find Sir John 
at Eltham. taking part in a tournament at Eltham, 
in which the king, Lord Scales, and himself were 
upon one side. But the favour with which he was 
regarded at court both by the king and the Lord 
av. 31468, scales appeared more evidently one year 
Marriage of later, when the king’s sister Margaret 
Siacur’ went over to the Low Countries to be 
rele gn te married to Charles, Duke of Burgundy. 
Bold, Duke This match had been more than a year 
of Burgundy in contemplation, and was highly popular 
as cementing the friendship of England and Bur- 
gundy in opposition to France. On the 1st May 
1467 a curious bargain or wager was made by Sir 
John Paston as to the probability of its taking effect 
1 Jtin. W. Wyrc. 323, where it is said that Lord Scales ‘custodivit 
hospicium in Castre per spacium dimidii. . . .”. The blank must surely be 


supplied by the word anni, 
Nos. 552, 554, 8 No, 572. 
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within two years.1 But on the 18th April 1468 he 
received a summons from the king to be prepared to 
give his attendance on the princess by the 1st June 
following, and to accompany her into Flanders.? Not 
only he, but his brother John Paston the younger, 
crossed the sea in the Lady Margaret’s train ; and 
we are indebted to the latter for an interesting 
account of the marriage and of the tournaments 
which followed in honour of it. Young John Paston 
was greatly struck with the splendour of the Bur- 
gundian court. He had never heard of anything 
like it, he said, except the court of King Arthur.$ 
But his brother seems to have found another attrac- 
tion abroad which fascinated him quite as much as 
all the pageants and the tournaments in honour of 
the Lady Margaret. 

There lived, probably in the town of Calais, a 
certain Mrs. Anne Haute, a lady of English extrac- 
tion and related to Lord Scales, whom ,,. John 
Sir John Paston seems on this occasion Paston and 
to have met for the first time. Having “™° Haut 
been perhaps all her life abroad, she appears to have 
had an imperfect command of the English language; 
at least Sir John, in proposing to open a correspond- 
ence, wrote to her, ‘ Mistress Annes, I am proud that 
ye can read English.’ For the rest we must not 
attempt to portray the lady, of whose appearance and 
qualities of mind or body we have no account what- 
ever. But perhaps we may take it for granted that 
she was really beautiful; for though Sir John was a 
susceptible person, and had once been smitten be- 
fore, his friend Daverse declared him to be the best 
chooser of a gentlewoman that he knew.‘ It is a 
pity that with this qualification his suit was not more 
successful. It went on for several years, but was in 
the end broken off, and Sir John Paston lived and 
died a bachelor. 

But Sir John was heir to the troubles of a lawsuit, 

1 No, 574. 2 No. 584. 3 No, 585. 4 No. 568, 
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and his property was continually threatened by 

Atroubled Various claimants both at Hellesdon and 

inheritance, gt-Caister. His mother writes to him 
on one occasion that Blickling of Hellesdon had 
come from London, ‘and maketh his boast that 
within this fortnight at Hellesdon should be both 
new lords and new officers. And also this day 
Rysing of Fretton should have heard said in divers 
places, there as he was in Suffolk, that Fastolf of 
Cowhaw maketh all the strength that he may, and 
proposeth him to assault Caister and to enter there 
if he may, insomuch that it is said that he hath a 
five-score men ready, and sendeth daily espies to 
understand what fellowship keep the place.’ For 
which reason Margaret Paston urges her son to send 
home either his brothers or Daubeney to command 
the garrison, for, as he well knew, she had been 
‘affrayed’} there before this time, and she could not 
‘well guide nor rule soldiers.’2, Another time it is 
intimated to Sir John that the Duchess of Suffolk 
means to enter into Cotton suddenly at some time 
when few men should know what she is going to 
do.? And this intention she seems to have fully 
accomplished, for in the beginning of the year 1469 
the Earl of Oxford sends Sir John a friendly warning 
that she means to hold a court there next Monday 
with a view to proving that the manor of Cotton 
Hemnales is holden of her by knight’s service. So 
that altogether Sir John Paston’s inheritance was held 
by a very precarious tenure, and his mother, like a 
prudent woman, advises him ‘not to be too hasty to 
be married till ye were more sure of your livelode.’® 

The old dispute with the executors, however, was 
compromised in the court of audience: and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop Waynflete, and 
Lord Beauchamp granted to Sir John full right in the 


1 That is to say, menaced, if not attacked, an ‘affray’ being made upon 
her. It is curious to meet here our familiar word ‘afraid’ in its original 
form and signification. 


2 No, 576. 3 No, 591. * No. 597. 5 No. 601. 
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manor of Caister, and a number of other lands both 
in Norfolk and Suffolk! Sir John soon afterwards 
conveyed a portion of the Suffolk property called 
Hemnales in Cotton and the manor of Haynford to 
the Duke of Norfolk and others.2 William Wor- 
cester became friends with John Paston’s widow, 
imputed his old misunderstanding with her husband 
to the interference of others between them, and ex- 
pressed himself well pleased that Caister was to be 
at her command. ‘A rich jewel it is at need,’ writes 
Worcester, ‘for all the country in time of war; and 
my master Fastolf would rather he had never builded 
it than it should be in the governance of any sovereign 
that would oppress the country.’ At the same time 
it seemed very doubtful whether Fastolf’s intention 
of founding the college there could be carried out, 
and Worcester had some conferences with Sir John 
Paston about establishing it at Cambridge. Bishop 
Waynflete had already proposed doing so at Oxford ; 
but Cambridge was nearer to the county of Norfolk, 
and by buying a few advowsons of wealthy parsonages 
an additional foundation might be established there 
at considerably less cost than by the purchase of 
manors. In this opinion Sir John Paston and William 
Worcester coincided, and the former promised to 
urge it upon Bishop Waynflete.® 

Sir John Paston had now some reason to expect 
that with the settlement of this controversy he would 
have been left for life in peaceful possession of 
Caister. That which his father had not been able to 
attain was now apparently conceded to him: and 
even if Sir William Yelverton was still dissatisfied, 
the other executors had formally recognised his rights 
in the court of audience. But before many months 
had passed it appeared that Yelverton could still be 
troublesome, and he found an ally in one who had 


1 No. 577. The deed, perhaps, was found to be irregular afterwards, 
for its general effect was confirmed about five months later by another 
instrument, No. 581. 


2 No. 579. 3 No, 582. 
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hitherto been his opponent. Sir Thomas Howes was 
: probably failing in health—for he seems 
fiz Thomas to have died about the end of the year 
with Yelver- 14681— when he made that declaration 
ae ‘for the discharge of his conscience’ to 
which we have already alluded. Scruples seem to have 
arisen in his mind as to the part he had taken with 
Sir John Paston’s father in reference to the adminis- 
tration of Fastolf’s will, and he now maintained that 
the will nuncupative which he himself had _pro- 
pounded along with John Paston in opposition to an 
earlier will propounded by Yelverton and Worcester, 
was a fabrication which did not truly express the mind 
of the deceased. We may observe, though the sub- 
ject is exceedingly obscure, that of the three wills? 
printed in Volume 1., each of which professes to be 
the will of Sir John Fastolf, the third, which is 
in Latin, is clearly a will nuncupative declaring the 
testator’s mind in the third person, and defining the 
powers of the executors in regard to his goods and 
chattels.® 
It was apparently this nuncupative will that Howes 
declared to be spurious. The validity of the others 
touching his lands depended upon the genuineness 
of a previous bargain made by Fastolf with John 
Paston, which was also disputed. But it was the 
nuncupative will that appointed ten executors and 
yet gave John Paston and Thomas Howes sole 
powers of administration, except in cases where those 
two thought fit to ask their assistance. This will 
seems to have been drawn up mainly by the instru- 
mentality of one Master John Smyth, whom Howes 
afterwards denounced as ‘none wholesome coun- 


1 See preliminary note to No. 600. ? Nos. 332-4. 

3 The other two have relation to his lands, and are not inconsistent with 
each other: but the first is drawn up in the name of the testator himself, 
while the second speaks of him in the third person. The second is in 
fact, a note of various instructions given by the testator in reference to his 
property on the 2nd and 3rd days of November before he died, and its 
contents may have been fully embodied in the first, when the will was 


regularly drawn up ; but the first is printed from a draft which is probably 
imperfect. 
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sellor.’!_ Howes now combined with Yelverton in 
declaring it to be spurious.” 

The result of this allegation was that Yelverton 
and Howes took it upon them, as executors of Sir 
John Fastolf, to recommend to Arch- 
bishop Bourchier that the Duke of Nor- #74 they sell 
folk should be allowed to purchase the the Duke of 
manor of Caister and certain other lands i 
in Norfolk, and that the money received for it should 
be spent in charitable deeds for the good of Fastolf’s 
soul. The transaction was not yet completed, but 
the duke immediately proceeded to act upon it just 
as if it were. He did not, indeed, at once take pos- 
session of the place, but he warned the tenants of 
the manor to pay no money to Sir John, and his 
agents even spoke as if they had the king’s authority. 
On the other hand, Sir John had the support of 
powerful men in the king’s council—no less persons 
than the great Earl of Warwick and his brother, the 
Archbishop of York, who had lately been Lord Chan- 
cellor, and was hoping to be so again. The Earl of 
Warwick had spoken about the matter to the duke 
even in the king’s chamber, and the archbishop had 
said, ‘rather than the land should go so, he would 
come and dwell there himself.’ ‘Yewould — archbishop 
marvel,’ adds the correspondent who com- Nevill. 
municates the news to Sir John Paston, ‘ ye would 
marvel what hearts my lord hath gotten and how 
this language put people in comfort.’ It had its 
effect upon the Duke of Norfolk, who saw that he 
must not be too precipitate. He was urged on, it 
seems, by the duchess his wife, but he would go and 
speak to her and entreat her.* 

On the other hand, Yelverton and Howes seem to 
have been pretty confident that my Lord of York 


1 No. 582. 2 Nos. 589, 590. 

8 ‘ The bargain is not yet made,’ says an anonymous writer on the 28th 
October. See No. 591, Nevertheless an ostensible title had been conveyed 
to the duke by a formal document on the 1st October, See No. 658, 

4 Nos. 589, 591. 
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would not be chancellor again unless their bargain 
with the duke was ratified. The Nevills were no 
longer regarded with favour at court. The coolness 
which had existed between the king and Warwick 
ever since the marriage with Elizabeth Woodville 
had last year come to an open rupture, and the Arch- 
bishop of York had been at the same time dismissed 
from the office of chancellor. Soon after the new 
year a reconciliation was effected through the medium 
of private friends, and the archbishop conducted his 
brother the Earl of Warwick to the king at Coventry.! 
But real confidence was not restored, and party spirit 
was anxious that it should never be. Nor could the 
public at large, perhaps, imagine the deep grounds 
of distrust that Warwick had already given to his 
sovereign. 

Sir John Paston, nevertheless, was advised to put 
his trust chiefly in the friendship of the Nevills and 
in the probable reinstatement of the archbishop as 
Lord Chancellor. Another means, however, was not 
to be neglected. Sir Thomas Howes might be gam- 
moned, or bullied, or got over in some way. He 
and Yelverton did not agree so well that it need be 
a very hard matter to separate them. Sir John’s 
friends hoped to secure for him the good offices of 
the Bishop of Ely and a certain Master Tresham, 
who, it was thought, could put it nicely to Sir Thomas 
Howes half in jest and half in earnest, putting him 
‘in hope of the moon shone in the water,’ and telling 
him that such efforts were made ‘that either he should 
be a pope, or else in despair to be deprived de omni 
beneficio ecclestastico for simony, lechery, perjury, and 
double variable peevishness, and for administering 
without authority.’ Such were a few of the humours 
of the controversy.? 

Better, however, than the friendship of the great, 
was the security to be derived from keeping Caister 
well guarded; and Sir John Paston immediately 

1 W, Wore. 512-3, 2 No. 591. 
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set about ‘waging’ men to add to the little garri- 
son.’ With this he seems to have been g;, 1, 
much occupied from November till ‘wages’ men. 
January following, when by repeated 4.n, 1460, 
letters from the king he was commanded 

to desist from making any assembly of the lieges, 
and to appear personally before the council at 
Westminster.2 The matter, apparently, was hung 
up for a time without any decision being come to by 
the council. The friendship of Archbishop Nevill 
could have done little to recommend the cause of 
Sir John Paston to the king. On the other hand, if 
favour had anything to do with the result, his cause 
was warmly advocated by Lord Scales, the king’s 
own brother-in-law, on account of Sir John’s intended 
marriage with his kinswoman, Anne Haute? ~And 
it is certain that Judge Yelverton had conferences 
with Lord Scales in the hope of coming to some kind 
of understanding. But King Edward, as we have 
already said, hada real desire to be impartial in the 
disputes and quarrels of his subjects; and doubtless 
it was from a feeling of this that Sir John Paston and 
his mother rejoiced to hear that it was the king’s 
intention to visit Norwich in the course of the 
ensuing summer. The rumour of this intention, it 
was believed, had a powerful influence in inducing 
the Duchess of Suffolk to remain at her family seat 
at Ewelme, in Oxfordshire, that she might be out of 
the way if sent for by the king, and plead age or 
sickness as her excuse.4 The attempt made by her 
son to dispossess Sir John Paston at Hellesdon could 
best be judged of on the spot. And in Norfolk, too, 
the king would learn what was thought of the Duke 
of Norfolk’s claim to Caister. ; 

So it was hoped that the king’s presence in the 
county would tell most favourably on Sir John 
Paston’s interests. And there was one circumstance 
in particular of which advantage might be taken. 

1 No. 592. 2 No.599. 8 Nos. 601, 603,604. 4 No. 601. 
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As Edward was to go from Norwich on pilgrimage to 
Walsingham, his way would of necessity lie through 
Hellesdon and Drayton. ‘The lodge whose walls the 
Duke of Suffolk had caused to be broken down could 
hardly fail, from its conspicuous position, to meet 
his eye, and perhaps some friend in the king’s suite 
could be got to call his attention to it and tell him 
the story of the outrage. This Thomas Wingfield 
engaged to do, and promised to get the king’s own 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, to join him in 
pointing out the ruin. Promises were also obtained 
from Earl Rivers, the queen’s father, and from her 
brother Lord Scales and Sir John Woodville, that 
they would urge the king to command the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk to forbear claiming title to the 
lands of Sir John Fastolf. And by the time the king 
took his departure from Norwich the Pastons were 
encouraged to believe that steps had already been 
taken to end their controversy with one if not with 
both dukes. Unfortunately the belief, or at least 
the hope that it gave rise to, proved to be utterly 
unfounded.! 

The king rode through Hellesdon Warren on his 
way, as it had been expected that he would do. The 
Theruined  Tuined lodge was pointed out to him by 
nha William Paston, Sir John’s uncle; but 

cums: his answer was altogether at variance with 
what the Woodvilles had led them to expect. The 
king said the building might have fallen by itself, and 
if it had been pulled down, as alleged, the Pastons 
might have put in bills at the session of Oyer and 
Terminer held by the judges when he was at Norwich. 
William Paston replied that his nephew had been 
induced to hope the king himself would have procured 
an amicable settlement with both the dukes, and 
therefore had forborne to vindicate his rights by law. 
But the king said he would neither treat nor speak 
for Sir John, but let the law take its course.? 

1 No. 612. 2 Ibid, 
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Civil War—Public and Private 


Possibly on the eve of his departure from Norwich, 
the king had heard news which took away all disposi- 
tion he might once have entertained to hear personally 
complaints against such noblemen as the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. It was just about the time of 
the insurrection of Robin of Redesdale po4in of 
in Yorkshire—a movement got up under iodeesiaiela 
fictitious names and really promoted by “°° °™ 
the discontented Earl of Warwick. From the day that 
Edward tv. had announced himself a married man, and 
disconcerted the subtle promoters of an alliance with 
France through the medium of the French king’s 
sister-in-law, Bona of Savoy,! the Earl of Warwick 
had not only lost his old ascendency in the king’s 
councils, but had seen his policy altogether thwarted 
and his own selfish interests continually set aside. 
He had been from the first in favour of an amicable 
compromise of the dispute with France, while the 
young king owed not a little of his popularity to the 
belief that he would maintain the old pretensions of 
England, and vindicate them if necessary upon the 
field of battle. Disappointed of one mode of 
promoting a French alliance, he had been disap- 
pointed still further in 1467, when the king, to 
humour his inclinations for a while, sent him over to 

1 The story that the Earl of Warwick had gone to France to negotiate 
the marriage of Edward with Bona of Savoy, when Edward frustrated his 
diplomacy by marrying Elizabeth Woodville, is certainly not in accordance 
with facts. But the doubts of some modern historians that the project of 
such a match was ever entertained are quite set at rest by the evidence of 
two letters which have been recently printed in some of the publications of 
the Société de I’Histoire de France, to which attention is called by Mr. 
Kirk in his History of Charles the Bold (vol. i. p. 415 note, and ii. p. 15 
note). It appears that although the earl had not actually gone to France, 
he was expected there just at the time the secret of the king’s marriage 
was revealed. Nor can there be a reasonable doubt—indeed there is 
something like positive evidence to prove—that the first cause of the Karl 
of Warwick’s alienation from the king arose out of this matter. I ought to 
add that the merit of placing before us for the first time a clear view of the 
consequences of Edward 1v.’s marriage, in its bearing alike on the domestic 


history of England and on Edward’s relations with France and Burgundy, 
is due to Mr, Kirk. 
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France on embassy. The result was that he was 
magnificently entertained by Louis x1., captivated 
by the bland familiarity of the French monarch, and 
became for ever after his most ready and convenient 
tool. If he had anything to learn before in the 
arts of diplomacy and statecraft, he came back from 
France a most accomplished scholar. Edward, 
however, pursued a course of his own, treated the 
French ambassadors in England with rudeness, and 
cultivated instead a close alliance with Burgundy, 
the formidable rival and lately the enemy of Louis. 
He contracted his sister Margaret to the Duke of 
Burgundy’s eldest son, Charles, Count of Charolois, 
who became duke himself in the following year, when 
the marriage was solemnised at Bruges with a 
splendour no court in Europe could have rivalled. 
To crown all, he announced in Parliament just before 
the marriage an intention to invade France in person.} 

The Earl of Warwick dissembled. Charles of 
Burgundy was the man he hated most,? but he 
conducted the Princess Margaret to the coast on her 
way to Flanders. A number of personal wrongs and 
disappointments also rankled in his breast, and gave 
birth to sinister projects for gratifying a wounded 
ambition, and taking revenge upon an ungrateful 
king, who owed it in no small degree to himself that 
he was king at all. As yet Edward was without an 
heir-male. He had two daughters ;* but in the 
succession a brother might perhaps be preferred to a 
female. Warwick could marry his eldest daughter to 
George, Duke of Clarence, and encourage that vain 
prince in his expectation of the crown. The earl 
was governor of Calais. At midsummer in the year 
1469 the Duke of Clarence stole across the sea 
without the leave of his brother, and landed in a 


1 W. Wore. 513-4. 2 Contin. of Croyland Chronicle, p. 551. 

3 The two eldest daughters of Edward Iv. were born in the years 1465 
and 1466; the third, Cecily, in the latter end of 1469. See Green’s 
Princesses, vol. iii.; also an article by Sir Frederic Madden, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1831 (vol, ci. pt. i), p. 24. 
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territory where Warwick was like an independent 
king. There the wedding was celebrated by the 
Archbishop of York, the Earl of Warwick’s brother. 
Soon after it was over, the duke, the earl, and the 
archbishop returned to England. 

And now it was that the king, after leaving Nor- 
wich and visiting the famous shrine at Walsingham, 
found himself compelled to turn his steps northwards 
and face the insurrection that had been secretly 
stirred up by Warwick and his own brother. It 
appears by the Privy Seal dates that he had reached 
Lynn on the 26th June! He passed on through 
Wisbeach with a company of two hundred horse to 
Crowland Abbey, where he stayed a night, and sailed 
from thence through the fenny country up the Nen 
to his father’s castle of Fotheringay, one of his own 
favourite residences.2. From thence, when a number 
of troops had flocked to his standard from all parts 
of the kingdom, he marched northwards to Notting- 
ham ; where, apparently, he learned, to his no little 
mortification, that his brother Clarence was in alliance 
with the Earl of Warwick and Archbishop Nevill, and 
that it was questionable whether they had not too 
good an understanding with the rebels in the North. 
That such was the actual fact we know to a certainty. 
The insurgents disseminated papers complaining that 
the kingdom was misgoverned, in consequence of 
the undue influence of the queen’s relations and one 
or two other councillors, who had impoverished the 
crown by procuring large grants of crown lands to 
themselves, and who had caused the king to tamper 
with the currency and impose inordinate taxes. 
Worst of all, they had estranged the true lords of the 
king’s blood from his secret council, and thereby 
prevented any check being placed on their rapacity 
and misconduct.® 


1 He seems to have left Norwich on the 21st. There are Privy Seals 
dated on that day, some at Norwich and some at Walsingham. 

2 Contin. Chron. Croyl. p. 542. 4 

3 See the -petition printed by Halliwell in his notes to Warkworth's 
Chronicle, pp. 47-51- 
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The Duke of Clarence, with Warwick and the 
archbishop, had no sooner landed from Calais, than 
copies of these manifestoes were laid before them, 
which they took it upon them to regard in the light 
of a petition calling upon the lords of England 
generally, and themselves in particular, to redress the 
evils of the state. They declared the petition just 
and reasonable, promised to lay it before the king, 
and by a proclamation under their signets, dated the 
12th day of July, called upon all who loved the 
common weal to meet them at Canterbury on Sunday 
following, armed and arrayed to the best of their 
power.! Three days before the date of this procla-: 
mation, the king at Nottingham had addressed letters 
to the duke, earl, and archbishop separately, desiring 
credence for Sir Thomas Montgomery and Maurice 
Berkeley, and expressing a hope that the current 
rumour as to their intentions was erroneous.2 A 
hope altogether vain. The king was surrounded with 
enemies, and no plan of action could be arranged 
among his friends. Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
whom he had summoned from Wales, met at 
Banbury with Humphrey, Lord Stafford of Southwick, 
lately created Earl of Devonshire,? who came out of 
Devonshire to do battle with the rebels. But the 
two leaders had a dispute about quarters; the Earl 
of Devonshire withdrew eight or ten miles back; 
and Sir William Conyers, the rebel captain, who had 

Battleof adopted the name Robin of Redesdale, 

aaa came down upon the Earl of Pembroke 

’ and defeated him with great slaughter. 
The earl himself and his brother Sir Richard Herbert 
were taken prisoners, and were shortly afterwards 
put to death at Coventry, along with Lord Rivers 
and his son Sir John Woodville, who were about the 
same time captured in the Forest of Dean jin 
Gloucestershire. They had parted from the king in 
alarm before he came to Nottingham, and fled for 


1 See the proclamation immediately preceding the above petition in the 
notes to Warkworth's Chronicle, pp. 46-7. 
o. 61 3 No. 610. 
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safety towards Wales; but their flight was to no 
purpose. Before their execution—apparently some 
time during the month of August—the king himself 
was taken prisoner near Coventry by the the xing 
confederate lords, and led to Warwick taken 
Castle ; from which place he was, soon P™°"™ 
after his committal, transferred to Middleham, another 
castle of the Earl of Warwick, in Yorkshire! 

He was shortly afterwards released, and arrived in 
London in the beginning of October. It was not 
easy to say what to do with such a prisoner, and 
Warwick thought it best to let him go. He had done 
enough for the present to show his power and wreak 
his revenge upon the Woodvilles ; and Edward, even 
when he was set at liberty, saw clearly that prudence 
required him to forget the affront and not show him- 
self in any way offended.? 

But what kind of order could have prevailed 
throughout the kingdom at a time when the king 
was a captive in the hands of his own subjects? 
For the most we know nothing of the facts, but 
perhaps we may judge to some extent from what 
took place in a small corner of the county of Nor- 
folk. On Monday the 21st August,’ the Duke of 
Norfolk began to lay a regular siege to  giege of 
Caister Castle. Sir John Paston was at Caister, a.p. 
the time in London, and his brother ™°” “"* 
John kept the place as his lieutenant. At first the 


1 Cont. Chron. of Croyland, pp. 542,551. There are Privy Seals dated 
on the 2nd August at Coventry; on the gth, r2th, and 13th at Warwick; 
and on the 2sth and 28th at Middleham. 

2 No. 632. 

8 At least William Worcester, in his /¢inevary, p. 321, seems to indicate 
in very bad Latin that the siege began on the Monday before St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, which in 1469 would be the 21st August. Yet a very bewilder- 
ing sentence just before would imply that the siege began either on the 
Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin (r5th August) or on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day itself (24th August), and that it lasted five weeks and three 
days. But we know that the castle surrendered on the 26th September, so 
that if the duration of the siege was five weeks and three days it must have 
begun on the roth August, a different date still. William Worcester’s 
habit of continually jotting down memoranda in his commonplace books 
has been of very great service to the historian of this disordered epoch ; but 
his memoranda.reflect the character of the times in their confusion, incon- 
sistency, and contradictions. 
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duke sent Sir John Heveningham, a kinsman of 
Sir John Fastolf, to demand peaceable entry, on the 
ground that he had bought the manor from Fastolf’s 
executor Yelverton; but on being refused admit- 
tance, he surrounded the castle with a body of 3000 
men.! Those within were not wholly unprepared. 
They had rather more than a month’s supply of 
victuals and. gunpowder, but they were only a 
handful of men. Sir John Heveningham, who 
was appointed by the duke one of the captains of 
the besieging force, had hitherto been friendly to 
the Paston family. He came and visited old Agnes 
Paston at Norwich, and Margaret Paston thought 
he might be induced to show a little favour to 
messengers coming from herself or her son Sir 
John. But this he steadily refused to do, and 
made a very suspicious suggestion for the settlement 
of the controversy, which he requested Margaret to 
write to her son Sir John in London. Could not 
the duke be allowed to enter peaceably on giving 
surety to Sir John to recompense all wrongs, if the 
law should afterwards declare the right to be in him? 
‘Be ye avised,’ wrote Margaret, ‘what answer ye will 
give.’? ' 

Other proposals were shortly afterwards made on 
the duke’s behaif, nearly the same in character but 
with somewhat greater show of fairness. The place, 
it was suggested, might be put in the keeping of 
indifferent parties, who would receive the profits for 
the benefit of whoever should prove to be the true 
claimant until the right could be determined, the 
duke and Paston both giving security not to disturb 
these occupants in the meanwhile. But who could 
be relied upon as indifferent, or what power existed 
in the kingdom to secure impartiality at a time 
when the king himself was a prisoner in the hands 
of his enemies? Margaret Paston could but forward 
these suggestions to her son, with a warning to lose 

1 Jtin, W. de Wore. 325. 2 No. 616. 
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no time in making up his mind about them. ‘Send 
word how ye will be demeaned by as good advice as 
ye can get, and make no longer delay, for they must 
needs have hasty succour that be in the place; for 
they be sore hurt and have none help. And if they 
have hasty help, it shall be the greatest worship that 
ever ye had. And if they be not holpen it shall be 
to you a great disworship ; and look never to have 
favour of your neighbours and friends but if this 
speed well.’ 

Unfortunately the only relief which Sir John 
Paston had it easily in his power to obtain for the 
garrison was not in the shape of succours. Sir John 
was in London, and did not know for certain how 
long they had the power to hold out. But he 
addressed his complaints to the Duke of Clarence 
and Archbishop Nevill, who now ruled in the name 
of the captive king, and one Writtill, a servant of the 
former, was sent down to procure a suspension of 
hostilities, preparatory, if possible, to a settlement of 
the controversy. Terms were agreed upon by the 
lords in London which it was thought might be 
honourably offered to both parties. Apparently it 
was proposed that the Earl of Oxford, as a neutral 
person, should be allowed to keep the place until a 
final decision had been come to by a competent 
tribunal. But the Duke of Norfolk, after agreeing 
to the suspension of hostilities, which only diminished 
by so many days’ allowance the scanty provisions of 
the garrison, utterly rejected the conditions which 
some of his own relations in the king’s council had 
given it as their opinion that he ought not to refuse. 
On the other hand, Sir John Paston in London, 
fondly believing that the store of victuals within the 
place would last a much longer period, caught at an 
eager hope of obtaining a message from the king 
which would compel Norfolk to withdraw his forces, 
and in this idle expectation he was foolish enough 

1 No. 616. 
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to urge Writtill to get the truce prolonged a few 
days further. Shortly afterwards he received a 
letter from his mother which ought to have opened 
his eyes. Victuals, she informed him, were failing 
_ in the garrison; his brother and the little band 
within stood in great danger ; Daubeney and Berney, 
two of their captains, were dead, and several others 
were wounded; the walls were severely battered, 
and the supply of gunpowder and arrows would 
very soon be exhausted. Since Writtill’s attempt 
at negotiation the Duke of Norfolk had been more 
determined than ever to win the place, and with a 
view to a grand assault, whenever the truce should 
expire, he had sent for all his tenants to be there on 
Holy Rood day, the 14th September. If Sir John 
Paston had it in his power to relieve the garrison, 
let him do it at once. If not, let him obtain letters 
from the Duke of Clarence or the lords in London 
addressed to the Duke of Norfolk, to allow them to - 
quit the place with their lives and goods.! 

Sir John Paston still would not believe that the 
case was desperate. He had repeatedly declared 
that his desire to preserve the stronghold was ex- 
ceeded only by his anxiety for the lives of his 
brother and those within. But what evidence was 
there to justify his mother’s apprehensions? Dau- 
beney and Berney had been alive the Saturday 
before, and since that day no one could have got 
leave to pass outside. Truce had been prolonged 
till Monday following, and he expected it to be 
renewed for another week. He had heard far 
worse tidings before than his mother told him now. 
As for means of relief to the besieged, the Duke of 
Clarence and Archbishop Nevill were no longer in 
London, but he was expecting an answer from the 
king in Yorkshire, which ought to arrive by Wednes- 
day at farthest, and his mother might rest assured 
there could not possibly be any fear of victuals or 

1 Nos. 618-622. 
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gunpowder running short. When all else failed, a 
rescue he would certainly procure, if all the lands 
he held in England and all the friends he had would 
enable him to obtain it. But this was the very last 
remedy that could be thought of. It would not 
agree with the attempt to get the king or lords to 
interfere. It would besides cost fully a thousand 
crowns, and how to raise the money he was not sure. 
How much could his mother herself raise by mort- 
gage, and what friends could she obtain to give 
their aid?! 

Unluckily, while Sir John Paston was devising 
means how, after another week or fortnight’s truce, 
effectual relief might at last be conveyed to the 
besieged, they were reduced to such extremities as 
to be compelled to capitulate. Owing Caister 
to the representations that had been ‘tenders. 
made in their behalf by Cardinal Bourchier and 
the Duke of Clarence, Norfolk allowed them to 
pass out in freedom, with bag and baggage, horses 
and harness, leaving only behind them their guns, 
crossbows and ‘quarrels.’? Thus, after some weeks’ 
suspense and the loss of one valuable soldier (Mar- 
garet Paston was misinformed about Berney being 
dead as well as Daubeney), the great castle in 
which Fastolf intended the Pastons to reside and 
to found a college, and which he was anxious 
that no great lord should occupy, fell into the 
hands of the most powerful nobleman of Eastern 
England.® 

Sir John Paston had now lost the fairest gem of his 
inheritance—or, as he and his contemporaries called 
it, of his ‘livelode.’* Hence it was become all the 
more important that he should see to the remainder. 


1 No. 621. 

2 Square pyramids of iron which were shot out of crossbows. The word 
is of French origin and was originally guarreaux. 

3 Nos. 626, 627. . 

4 The modern confusion of this word with Zivelihood—a word which 
properly means a lively condition—is one of the things that would be 
unpardonable did not usage pardon everything in language. 
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Just before the surrender of Caister, in answer to 
his appeal to see what money she could raise, his 
mother by a great effort obtained for him £10 on 
sureties, but it was all spent immediately in paying 
the discharged garrison and some other matters. 
Ways and means must be found to obtain money, 
for even his mother’s rents did not come in as they 
ought to have done, and she expected to be reduced 
to borrowing, or breaking up her household. On 
consideration, he determined to part with the manor 
of East Beckham, and to ascertain what was likely to 
be realised by selling a quantity of wood at Sporle. 
The sale of East Beckham—with all Paston’s lands 
both in East and West Beckham, Bodham, Sherring- 
ham, Beeston-near-the-Sea, Runton, Shipden, Fel- 
brigg, Aylmerton, Sustead and Gresham, places 
which lie a few miles to the west and south of 
Cromer—was at length completed for the sum of 
100 marks. 

It was unfortunate for Sir John Paston’s interests 
that at such a time as this he happened to have a 
misunderstanding with his most faithful bailiff and 
general manager of his property, Richard Calle. 
The title-deeds of Beckham were in Calle’s hands, 
but he at once gave up, when required, both these 
and every one of the documents in his possession 
relating to Paston’s lands, and made a clear account 
of everything to John Paston the younger.2 The 
Richard Calle COOlness had arisen some months before 
and Mezgeey the siege; the cause was a very old, old 

: story. Richard Calle had presumed to 
fall in love with Sir John Paston’s sister Margery. 
Margery Paston had not disdained to return his 
affection. She at once fell into disgrace with the 
whole family. Her eldest brother, Sir John, was in 
London when he heard of it, and it was insinuated 
to him that the matter was quite well known to his 
brother John and met with his approval. John the 

1 Nos. 629, 633, 634. 2 No. 633, 
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younger hastened to disavow the imputation. A 
little diplomacy had been used by Calle, who got a 
friend to inquire of him whether the engagement 
was a settled thing, intimating that if it were not he 
knew of a good marriage for the lady. But young 
John saw through the artifice, and gave the mediator 
an answer designed to set the question at rest for 
ever. ‘I answered him,’ writes young John himself 
to his brother, ‘that an my father (whom God assoil) 
were alive, and had consented thereto, and my 
mother and ye both, he should never have my good- 
will for to make my sister to sell candle and mustard 
in Framlingham.’ If such a prospect did not disgust 
Margery herself, it was clear she must have a very 
strong will of her own. 

The anger of her relations was painful to bear 
in the extreme. For some time Margery found it 
difficult to avow that she had fairly plighted her 
troth to one who was deemed such an unequal 
match. For what was plighted troth in the eye 
of God but matrimony itself? Even the Church 
acknowledged it as no less binding. Once that was 
avowed, the question was at an end, and no human 
hands could untie the knot. To interfere with it 
was deadly sin. Hence Richard Calle implored the 
woman of his love to emancipate both herself and 
him from an intolerable position by one act of bold- 
ness. ‘I suppose, an ye tell them sadly the truth, 
they would not damn their souls for us.’? But it 
required much courage to take the step which when 
taken must be decisive. The avowal was at last 
made, and though the family would fain have sup- 
pressed it or got the poor girl to deny what she said; 
her lover appealed to the Bishop of Norwich te 
inquire into the matter, and free the point from any 
ambiguity. The bishop could not refuse. He sent 
for Margery Paston and for Richard Calle, and 
examined them both apart. He told the former 

1 No. 607. 2 No. 609. 
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that he was informed she loved one of whom her 
friends did not approve, reminded her of the great 
disadvantage and shame she would incur if she were 
not guided by their advice, and said he must in- 
quire into the words that had passed between her 
and her lover, whether they amounted to matrimony 
or not. On this she told him what she had said to 
Calle, and added that if those words did not make it 
sure she would make it surer before she left the 
bishop’s presence, for she thought herself in con- 
science bound to Calle, whatever the words were. 
Then Calle himself was examined, and his state- 
ments agreed with hers as to the nature of the 
pledges given and the time and place when it was 
done. The bishop then said that in case other 
impediments were found he would delay giving 
sentence till the Wednesday or Thursday after 
Michaelmas.} 

When Margery Paston returned from her examina- 
tion her mother’s door was shut against her, and the 
bishop was forced to find a lodging for her until the 
day that he was to give sentence. Before that day 
came occurred the loss of Caister. The fortunes of 
the Paston family were diminished, and Sir John 
began to feel that he at least could ill afford to lose 
the services of one who had been such a faithful 
and attached dependent. In writing to his mother 
he expressed a wish merely that the marriage might 
be put off till Christmas. Calle, meanwhile, un- 
married, was staying at Blackborough Nunnery near 
Lynn, where his bride had found a temporary asylum. 
He was still willing to give his services to Sir John 
Paston, and promised not to offer them to any other 
unless Sir John declined them. They appear to 
have been accepted, for we find Calle one or two 
years later still in the service of the family. But he 
never seems to have been recognised as one of its 
members.” 


1 No, 617. 2 Nos. 617, 632, 683, 
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The siege of Caister was one of those strong and 
high-handed acts which could only have been pos- 
sible when there was really no sovereign authority 
in the land to repress and punish violence. Acts of 
very much the same character had been seen before 
—the reader will not have forgotten the forcible 
ejection of John Paston’s wife from Gresham. But 
they had been due more especially to the weak and 
incompetent rule of Henry vi., and not even then 
do we hear of a place being taken from one of the 
king’s subjects after a five weeks’ siege by a rival 
claimant. It was evident that the rebellion of 
Robin of Redesdale had destroyed King Edward’s 
power. The king had been actually made a prisoner, 
and the ascendency of the Woodvilles had been 
abolished. The Duchess of Bedford, wife of the 
late Earl of Rivers, had even during the commotions 
been accused of witchcraft.1 The Earl of Warwick 
enjoyed his revenge in the disorganisation of the 
whole kingdom. He had now made it almost im- 
possible for Edward to recover his authority without 
getting rid of him; nor did many months pass away 
before he stirred up another rebellion in Lincoln- 
shire.2, When that movement failed, he and Clarence 
escaped abroad ; but it was not many months before 
they reappeared in England and drove out the king. 
Henry vi. was proclaimed anew, and for warwick the 
the space of a short half-year Warwick Kingmaker. 
the Kingmaker governed in the name of “” *4”* 
that sovereign in whose deposition ten years before 
he had been one of the principal agents. 

We have but a word or two to say as to matters 
affecting the family history of the Pastons during 
this brief interval. At the siege of Caister two men 
of the Duke of Norfolk’s were killed by Appeal of 
the fire of the garrison. The duke’s ‘w° widows. 
council, not satisfied with having turned the Pastons 
out, now prompted the widows of these two men to 

1 Rolls of Pari. vi. 232. 2 See Nos. 637, 638. 
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sue an ‘appeal’! against John Paston and those who 
acted with him. A true bill was also found against 
them for felony at the Norwich session of June 1470, 
in which Sir John Paston was included as an acces- 
sory; but the indictment was held to be void by 
some of Paston’s friends on the ground that two of 
the jury would not agree to it. This objection I 
presume must have been held sufficient to quash 
the proceedings in this form, of which we hear no 
more.2. The ‘appeal,’ however, remained to be dis- 
posed of, as we shall see by and by. 

With respect to the title claimed by Sir John 
Paston in Caister and the performance of Fastolf’s 
Compromise Will, a compromise was arranged with 
touching _ Bishop Waynflete, who was now recog- 
Fastolf’s will. s 

nised as sole executor. It was agreed 
that as the whole of Fastolf’s lands in Essex, Surrey, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk had been much wasted by the 
disputes between the executors, the manors should 
be divided between Sir John Paston and the bishop, 
the former promising to surrender the title-deeds of 
all except the manor of Caister. The project of a 
college in that place was given up, and a foundation 
of seven priests and seven poor scholars in Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, was agreed to in its place.® 
Soon afterwards the Duke of Norfolk executed a 
release to the bishop of the manor of Caister and 
all the lands conveyed to him by Yelverton and 
Howes as executors of Sir John Fastolf, acknow- 
ledging that the bargain made with them was con- 
trary to Fastolf’s will, and receiving from the bishop 
the sum of 500 marks for the reconveyance. The 
duke accordingly sent notice to his servants and 
tenants to depart out of the manor as soon as they 
could conveniently remove such goods and furniture 
as he and they had placed in it.4 


1 An appeal of murder was a criminal prosecution instituted by the 
nearest relation of the murdered person, and a pardon from the king could 
not be pleaded in bar of this process. 


2 Nos. 636, 641, 642. 3 Nos. 645, 650, 661. 4 Nos. 657, 658. 
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Thus by the mediation of Bishop Waynflete the 
long-standing disputes were nearly settled during the 
period of Henry vi.’s brief restoration. But, probably 
in consequence of the disturbed state of the country 
and the return of Edward tv., the duke’s orders for 
the evacuation of Caister were not immediately obeyed, 
and, as we shall see hereafter, the place remained in 
Norfolk’s possession for the space of three whole 
years. 

About this time, if not a year or two later, 
Sir John Paston’s aunt, Elizabeth Poynings, ter- 
minated her widowhood by marrying  gipabeth 
Sir George Browne of Betchworth Castle Poynings 
in Surrey. We have already seen how “~~ 
she was dispossessed of her lands soon after her 
first husband’s death by the Countess of Northumber- 
land. They were afterwards seized by the Crown as 
forfeited, and granted by patent to Edmund Grey, 
Earl of Kent, but without any title having been duly 
found for the king. The Earl of. Kent after a time 
gave up possession of them to the Earl of Essex, 
but this did not make things pleasanter for Eliza- 
beth Poynings ; while other of her lands were 
occupied by Sir Robert Fenys in violation, as she 
alleged, of her husband’s will.t The date of her 
second marriage was probably about the end of the 
year 1471.” 

These matters we are bound to mention as inci- 
dents in the history of the family. Of Elizabeth 
Paston, however, and her second husband we do 
not hear much henceforward ; in volume iii. of the 
Letters the domestic interest centres chiefly round 
the two John Pastons, Sir John and his brother. 
Thus far we have only carried the reader to the end 
of volume ii. 

1 Nos. 395, 540, 593, 594. 
2 On the 18th November 1471, Edmund Paston speaks of her as 


‘my Aunt Penynges.’ Before the 8th January 1472 she had married Sir 
George Browne. Nos. 683, 687. 
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Changes and Counter-changes 


Within the space of ten brief years Edward Iv. 
had almost succeeded in convincing the world that 
he was no more capable of governing England than 
the rival whom he had deposed. Never did gambler 
Reavis throw away a fortune with more reckless- 
government ness than Edward threw away the advan- 
of Edward v- tages which it had cost him and his 
friends so much hard fighting to secure. Just when 
he had reached the summit of his prosperity, he 
alienated the men to whom it was mainly due, and 
took no care to protect himself against the con- 
sequences of their concealed displeasure. The Earl 
of Warwick took him prisoner, then released him, 
then stirred up a new rebellion with impunity, and 
finally, returning to England once more, surprised 
and drove him out, notwithstanding the warnings 
of his brother-in-law, the Duke of Burgundy. 
Henry vi. was proclaimed anew, and the cause 
of the House of York seemed to be lost for ever. 

It was not so, however, in fact. Adversity 
quickened Edward’s energies in a manner almost 
miraculous, and in a few months he recovered his 
kingdom as suddenly as he had lost it. But it 
was not easy to believe, even after his most for- 
midable enemy had been slain at Barnet, that a 
king who had shown himself so careless could 
maintain himself again upon the throne: Besides, 
men who desired a steady government had rested 
all their hopes in the restoration of Henry vi., and 
had found the new state of matters very promising, 
just before Edward reappeared. The king, it might 
have been hoped, would be governed this time by 
the Earl of Warwick, and not by Queen Margaret. 
The Pastons !he Pastons, in particular, had very 
favour special reasons to rejoice in Henry’s 

enry VI. : : 
restoration. They had a powerful friend 
in the Earl of Oxford, whose influence with Henry 
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and the Earl of Warwick stood very high. Owing 
partly, perhaps, to Oxford’s intercession, the Duke 
of Norfolk had been obliged to quit his hold of 
Caister, and Sir John Paston had been reinstated in 
possession.t The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk’ 
sued to Oxford as humbly as the Pastons had been 
accustomed to sue to them, and the earl, from the 
very first, had been as careful of the interests of this 
family as if they had been his own. Even in the 
first days of the revolution—probably before Edward 
was yet driven out—he had sent a messenger to the 
Duchess of Norfolk from Colchester when John 
Paston was in London on a matter which concerned 
him alone. The family, indeed, seem at first ‘to 
have built rather extravagant expectations upon the 
new turn of affairs, which John Paston felt it neces- 
sary to repress in writing to his mother. ‘As for 
the offices that ye wrote to my brother for and to 
me, they be for no poor men, but I trust we shall 
speed of other offices meetly for us, for my master 
the Earl of Oxford biddeth me ask and have. I 
trow my brother Sir John shall have the constable- 
ship of Norwich Castle, with £20 of fee. All the 
lords be agreed to it.’? 

Certainly, when they remembered the loss of 
Caister, which they had now regained—when they 
recalled his inability to protect them against armed 
aggression, and the disappointment of their expecta- 
tions of redress against the Duke of Suffolk for the 
attack on the lodge at Hellesdon,—the Pastons had 
little cause to pray for the return of Edward tv. 
They were completely committed to the cause of 
Henry; and Sir John Paston and his ¢; youn 
brother fought, no doubt in the Earl of Paston and 
Oxford’s company, against King Edward pp ete 
at Barnet. Both the brothers came out ree 
of the battle alive, but John Paston was ~~ 
wounded with an arrow in the right arm, beneath the 

1 See Preliminary Note to Letter No. 766. 2 No. 654. 
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elbow.! His wound, however, was not of a very serious 
character, and in little more than a fortnight he was 
able to write a letter with his own hand.? A more 
serious consideration was, how far the family pro- 
spects were injured by the part they had taken 
against what seemed now to be the winning side. 
Perhaps they might be effectually befriended by 
their cousin Lomner, who seems to have adhered 
to Edward, and who had promised them his good 
offices, if required. But on the whole the Pastons did 
not look despondingly upon the situation, and rather 
advised their cousin Lomner not to commit himself 
too much to the other side, as times might change. 
‘I beseech you,’ writes Sir John Paston to his mother, 
‘on my behalf to advise him to be well aware of his 
dealing or language as yet; for the world, I ensure 
you, is right queasy, as ye shall know within this 
month. The people here feareth it sore. God hath 
showed Himself marvellously like Him that made all, 
and can undo again when Him list, and I can think 
that by all likelihood He shall show Himself as mar- 
vellous again, and that in short time.’ 

In point of fact, Sir John Paston, when he wrote 
these words, had already heard of the landing of 
Queen Margaret and her son in the west, so that 
another conflict was certainly impending. His 
brother John, recovering from his wounds, but 
smarting severely in pocket from the cost of his 
surgery, looked forward to it with a sanguine hope 
that Edward would be defeated. ‘With God’s 
grace,’ he writes, ‘it shall not be long ere my wrongs 
and other men’s shall be redressed, for the world was 
never so like to be ours as it is now. Wherefore I 
pray you let Lomner not be too busy yet.’4 The 
issue, however, did not agree with his expectations. 
Four days later was fought the battle of Tewkesbury,® 


1 No. 668. | 2 No. 670. 3 No. 668. 4 No. 670. 
5 In connection with this battle, we have in No. 671 lists of the principal 
Se killed and beheaded after the fight, and of the knights made by 


: ing Edward upon the field. This document has never been published 
efore. 
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at which Margaret was defeated, and her son, 
though taken alive, put to death upon ‘he tattle of 
the field. Shortly afterwards she herself Tewkesbury. 
surrendered as a prisoner, while her chief captain, 
Somerset, was beheaded by the conqueror. The 
Lancastrian party was completely crushed; and 
before three weeks were over, King Henry him- 
self had ended his days—no doubt he was murdered 
—within the Tower. Edward, instead of being 
driven out again, was now seated on the throne 
more firmly than he had ever been before; and the 
Paston brothers had to sue for the king’s pardon for 
the part they had taken in opposing him. 

Under these circumstances, it was only natural 
that the Duke of Norfolk, who had been forced to 
relinquish his claim to Caister under the government 
of Henry vi., should endeavour to reassert it against 
one who was in the eye of the law a Guister retaken 
rebel. On this occasion, however, the by he ee 
duke had recourse to stratagem, and one “9°? 
of his servants suddenly obtained possession of the 
place on Sunday, the 23rd June! It is remarkable 
that we have no direct reference in the letters either 
to this event, or to the previous reinstatement of Sir 
John Paston during the restoration of Henry VI. ; 
but a statement in the itinerary of William Worcester 
and Sir John Paston’s petition to the king in 1475? 
leave no doubt about the facts. After about six 
months of possession, the Pastons were again driven 
out of Caister.® 

The Pastons had need of friends, and offers of 
friendship were made to them by Earl ; 
Rivers, formerly Lord Scales. The en- ee 
gagement of Sir John Paston to Rivers’s friendship. 


1 W. Wyre. [tin. 368. 2 No. 766. 

3 Although the fact of this expulsion could not be gathered from the 
letters of this date, some allusion to it will be found in Letter 672, by which 
it seems that a horse of fohn Paston’s had been left at Caister, which the 
family endeavoured to reclaim by pretending that it was his brother 
Edmund’s. John Paston, however, seems to have preferred that the 
duke’s men should keep the animal, in the hope that they would make 
other concessions of greater value. 
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kinswoman, Anne Haute,! still held; and though 
there was some talk of breaking it off, the earl was 
willing to do what lay in his power in behalf both 
of Sir John and of his brother. The latter was not 
very grateful for his offer, considering, apparently, 
that the earl’s influence with the king was not what 
it had been. ‘Lord Scales,’ he said, for so he con- 
tinued to call him, ‘may do least with the great 
master. But he would depart over the sea as hastily 
as he may; and because he weeneth that I would 
go with him, as I had promised him ever, if he had 
kept forth his journey at that time, this is the cause 
that he will be my good lord, and help to get my 
pardon. The king is not best pleased with him, for. 
that he desireth to depart; insomuch that the king 
hath said of him that whenever he hath most to do, 
then the Lord Scales will soonest ask leave to depart, 
and weeneth that it is most because of cowardice.’” 
Earl Rivers, in fact, was at this time meditating a 
voyage to Portugal, where he meant to go in an 
expedition against the Saracens, and he actually 
embarked on Christmas Eve following.? His friend- 
ship, perhaps, may have been unduly depreciated by 
the younger brother ; for within twelve days John 
Paston actually obtained the king’s signature to a 
warrant for his pardon. This, it is true, may have 
been procured without his mediation; but in any 
case the family were not in the position of persons 
for whom no one would intercede. They had still 
so much influence in the world that within three 
months after he had been a second time dispossessed 


1 After the publication of vol. ii., I was favoured by Mr. J. R. Scott 
with a transcript of an old pedigree, which confirmed my conjecture 
that Anne Haute was the daughter of William Haute, whose marriage 
with Joan, daughter of Sir Richard Woodville, is referred to in the 
Excerpta Historica, p. 249. She was, therefore, the niece of Richard, 
Earl Rivers, and cousin-german to Edward Iv.’s queen. It appears also 
that she had a sister named Alice, who was married to Sir John Fogge of 
Ashford, Treasurer of the Household to Edward 1v._ This Sir John Fogge 
was the man whom Richard m1., having previously regarded him as a 
deadly enemy, sent for out of sanctuary, and took publicly by the hand at 
his accession, in token that he had forgotten all old grudges. 

2 No. 672. Nos. £86, 687. 
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of Caister, Sir John made a serious effort to ascertain 
whether the Duke of Norfolk might not si 7. Paston 
be induced to let him have it back again. petitions the 

F é uke of Nor- 
This he did, as was only natural, through folk to give 
the medium of his brother John, whose ack Caister. 
former services in the duke’s household gave him a 
claim to be heard in a matter touching the personal 
interests of the family. John Paston, however, 
wisely addressed himself, on this subject, rather to 
the duchess than to the duke; and though he re- 
ceived but a slender amount of encouragement, it 
was enough, for a few months, just to keep his hopes 
alive. ‘I cannot yet,’ he writes, ‘make my peace 
with my lord of Norfolk by no means, yet every 
man telleth me that my lady sayeth passing well of 
me always notwithstanding.’ This was written in 
the beginning of the year 1472, just seven months 
after Sir John’s second expulsion from Caister. But 
the Pastons continued their suit for four years more, 
and only recovered possession of the place on the 
Duke of Norfolk’s death, as we shall see hereafter. 


The Paston Brothers 

John Paston obtained a ‘bill of pardon’ signed 
by the king, on Wednesday the 17th July. This, 
however, was not in itself a pardon, but Bees 
only a warrant to the Chancellor to give pardon tn 
him one under the Great Seal. The Job Paston. 
pardon with the Great Seal attached he hoped to 
obtain from the Chancellor on the following Friday. 
Meanwhile he wrote home to his mother to let no 
one know of it but Lady Calthorpe, who, for some 
reason not explained, seems to have been a confi- 
dant in this particular matter.2_ Perhaps this was as 
well, for as a matter of fact the pardon was not 
sealed that Friday, nor for many a long week, and 
even for some months after. It seems to have been 
promised, but it did not come. At Norwich some 

1 Nos. 675, 688, 694. 2 No. 674 
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one called John Paston traitor and sought to pick 
quarrels with him; and how far he could rely upon 
the protection of the law was a question not free 
from anxiety. His brother Sir John urged him to 
take steps to have the pardon made sure without 
delay; but it was only passed at length upon the 
7th of February following, nearly seven months after 
the king had signed the bill for it. His brother, Sir 
John, obtained one on the 21st December.! 

But John Paston stood in another danger, from 
which even a royal pardon could not by law protect 
The appealof him. The ‘appeal’? of the two widows 
the widows. —_ stil] lay against him. The blood of their 
husbands cried for vengeance on the men who had 
defended Caister, and especially upon the captain of 
the garrison. Their appeal, however, was suspected 
to proceed from the instigation of others who would 
fain have encouraged them to keep it up longer than 
they cared to do themselves. Sir John Paston had 
information from some quarter which led him to 
believe that they had both found husbands again, 
and he recommended his brother to make inquiry, 
as in that case the appeals were abated. With 
regard to one of them, the intelligence turned out 
to be correct. A friend whom John Paston asked 
to go and converse with this woman, the widow of 
a fuller of South Walsham, reported that she was 
now married to one Tom Steward, dwelling in the 
parish of St. Giles in Norwich. She confessed to 
him that she never sued the appeal of her own 
accord, ‘but that she was by subtle craft brought to 
the New Inn at Norwich. And there was Master 
Southwell; and he entreated her to be my lord’s 
widow by the space of an whole year next following ; 
and thereto he made her to be bound in an obliga- 
tion. And when that year was past he desired her 
to be my lord’s widow another year. And then she 
said that she had liever lose that that she had done 

1 Nos. 674, 675, 687, 2 See p. ccxciv, note t% 
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than to lose ti:at and more; and therefore she said 
plainly that she would no more of that matter; and 
so she took her an husband, which is the said Tom 
Steward. And she saith that it was full sore against 
her will that ever the matter went so far forth, for 
she had never none avail thereof, but it was sued to 
her great labor and loss, for she had never of my 
lord’s council but barely her costs to London.’ ! 
The other widow, however, had not married again 
as Sir John had imagined. With her the right of 
appeal still remained, and she was induced to exer- 
cise it. In this she seems to have been encouraged 
by the Duke of Norfolk, simply for the sake of giving 
trouble to Sir John Paston; for though it was his 
brother and the men with him who were the most 
direct cause of her husband’s death, the appeal was 
not prosecuted against them, but against him only. 
In the following January the widow went up to 
London, and too shillings were given her to sue 
with. What came of the affair then we have no 
further record. Sir John Paston was warned of his 
danger both by his mother and by his brother; so 
perhaps he found the means to induce her to forbear 
proceeding further. An argument that has often 
enough stopped the course of justice would doubtless 
have been efficacious to put an end to such a purely 
vexatious prosecution. But it may be that the case 
was actually heard, and Sir John Paston acquitted.” 
In a social point of view the year of Edward iv.’s 
restoration was not one of gladness. The internal 
peace of the kingdom was secured by the two sharp 
Yattles of Barnet and Tewkesbury, and by the exe- 
cution of the Bastard Falconbridge after his attempt 
on London, but the land was visited with pestilence 
and the mortality was severe. Hosts of Great 
pilgrims travelled through the country, mortality. 
eager to escape the prevailing infection or to return 
thanks for their recovery from illness. The king and 
1 Nos 676, 677, 2 Nos. 688, 689. 
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queen went on pilgrimage to Canterbury ; and never, 
it was said, had there been so many pilgrims at a 
time.! ‘It is the most universal death that ever I 
wist in England,’ says Sir John Paston; ‘for by my 
trouth I cannot hear by pilgrims that pass the 
country that any borough town in England is free 
from that sickness. God cease it when it pleaseth 
Him! Wherefore, for God’s sake let my mother take 
heed to my young brethren, that they be in none 
place where that sickness is reigning, nor that they 
disport not with none other young people which 
resorteth where any sickness is; and if there be any 
of that sickness dead or infect in Norwich, for God’s 
sake let her send them to some friends of hers into 
the country, and do ye the same by mine advice. 
Let my mother rather remove her household into 
the country.’ ? 

The plague continued on till the beginning of 
winter. Margaret Paston does not seem to have 
removed into the country, but in writing to her son 
John in the beginning of November she notes the 
progress of the enemy. ‘Your cousin Berney of 
Witchingham is passed to God, whom God assoyle! 
Veyl’s wife, and London’s wife, and Picard the baker 
of Tombland, be gone also. All this household and 
this parish is as ye left it, blessed be God! We live 
in fear, but we wot not whither to flee for to be 
better than we be here.’ In the same letter Mar- 
garet Paston speaks of other troubles. She had 

ete been obliged to borrow money for her 

matters. son Sir John, and it was redemanded. 
The fortunes of the family were at a low ebb, and 
she knew not what to do without selling her woods 
—a thing which would seriously impair the value of 
Sir John’s succession to her estates, as there were so 
many wood sales then in Norfolk that no man was 
likely to give much more than within a hundred 
marks of their real value. She therefore urged Sir 

1 No. 676. 2 No. 675, 8 No. 681, 
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John in his own interest to consider what he could 
do to meet the difficulty. Already she had done 
much for him, and was not a little ashamed that it 
was known she had not reserved the means of pay- 
ing the debts she had incurred for him. Sir John, 
however, returned for answer that he was utterly 
unable to make any shift for the money, and Mar- 
garet saw nothing for it but the humiliation of selling 
wood or land, or even furniture, to meet the emer- 
gency. ‘Itisadeath to me to think upon it,’ she 
wrote. She felt strongly that her son had not the 
art of managing with economy—that he spent double 
the money on his affairs that his father had done in 
matters of the same character, and, what grieved her 
even more, that duties which filial pride ought to 
have piously discharged long ago had been neglected 
owing to his extravagance. ‘At the reverence of 
God,’ she writes to his younger brother John, 
‘advise him yet to beware of his expenses and 
guiding, that it be no shame to us all. It is a 
shame and a thing that is much spoken of in this 
country that your father’s gravestone is John paston’s 
not made. For God’s love, Jet it be re- gravestone. 
membered and purveyed in haste. There hath been 
much more spent in waste than should have made 
that.’ Apparently direct remonstrances had failed 
to tell upon Sir John otherwise than to make him 
peevish and crusty. She therefore wrote to his 
younger brother instead. ‘Me thinketh by your 
brother that he is weary to write to me, and there- 
fore I will not accumber him with writing to him. 
Ye may tell him as I write to you.’ ! 

Thriftless, extravagant, and irresolute, Sir John 


1 Nos. 681, 685. Injustice to Sir John Paston it should be mentioned 
that he had been making inquiries two months before as to the dimensions 
of the space over his father’s grave at Bromholm available for a monument. 
—See No. 676. More than five years, however, had elapsed since his 
father’s death, and even two years after this the tomb was not attended to, 
as we find by repeated comments on the subject.—See Nos. 733 and 765. 
This last letter has been accidentally misplaced, and is really of the year 
1472, as will be shown hereafter. 
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Paston was not the man to succeed, either in money 
Stet matters or in anything else. No wonder, 
Pucton ed then, that his engagement with Anne 
Anne Haute. Ffaute became unsatisfactory, apparently 
to both parties alike. The manner in which he 
speaks of it at this time is indeed ambiguous; but 
there can be no doubt that in the end both parties 
desired to be released, and were for a long time only 
restrained by the cost of a dispensation, which was 
necessary to dissolve even such a contract as theirs. 
It would not have been surprising, indeed, if on the 
restoration of Edward iv. Lord Rivers and the 
queen’s relations had shown themselves unfavourable 
to a match between their kinswoman and one who 
had fought against the king at Barnet. But whether 
this was the case or no we have no positive evidence 
to show. Only we know that in the course of this 
year the issue of the matter was regarded as uncer- 
tain. In September Sir John Paston writes that he 
had almost spoken with Mrs. Anne Haute, but had 
not done so. ‘Nevertheless,’ he says, ‘this next 
term I hope to take one way with her or other. She 
is agreed to speak with me and she hopeth to do me 

ease, as she saith.’ ! 
Six weeks later, in the end of October, the state of 
matters is reported, not by Sir John Paston but by 
Av. 1471, ‘dis brother. ‘As for Mrs. A. Haulte, 
Oct. the matter is moved by divers of the 
queen’s council, and of fear by R. Haulte; but he 
would it should be first of our motion, and we would 
it should come of them first—our matter should be 
av. 1472, the better.’? In February following Sir 
Feb. John was admitted to another interview 
with the lady, but was unable to bring the matter to 
a decisive issue. ‘I have spoken,’ he says, ‘ with 
Mrs. Anne Haulte at a pretty leisure, and, blessed 
be God, we be as far forth as we were tofore, and so 
I hope we shall continue. And I promised her that 

1 No. 675. 2 No. 678. 
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at the next leisure that I could find thereto, that I 
would come again and see her, which will take a 
leisure, as I deem now. Since this observance is 
overdone, I purpose not to tempt God no more so.’ 

A year later, in April 1473, he says that if he had 
had six days more leisure, he ‘would have hoped to 
have been delivered of Mrs. Anne Haulte. Her 
friends, the queen, and Atcliff,’ he writes, ‘agreed to 
common and conclude with me, if I can find the 
mean to discharge her conscience, which I trust to 
God to do.’ But the discharge of her conscience 
required an application to the Court of Rome, and 
this involved a very unsentimental question of fees. 
‘I have answer again from Rome,’ he writes in 
November following, ‘that there is the well of grace 
and salve sufficient for such a sore, and that I may 
be dispensed with; nevertheless my proctor there 
asketh a thousand ducats, as he deemeth. But 
Master Lacy, another Rome runner here, which 
knoweth my said proctor there, as he saith, as well 
as Bernard knew his shield, sayeth that he meaneth 
but an hundred ducats, or two hundred ducats at 
the most; wherefore after this cometh more. He 
wrote to me also guod Papa hoc facit hodiernts diebus 
multociens (that the Pope does this nowadays very 
frequently)’ 8 

Here we lose for a while nearly all further trace of 
the matter. Nothing more seems to have been done 
in it for a long time; for about fourteen months 
later we find Sir John Paston’s mother still wishing 
he were ‘delivered of Mrs. Anne Haulte,’* and this 

1 No. 690. 2 No. 722. 8 No. 732. 

4 No. 752. Some months before the time when he himself expressed that 
hope of being delivered from his engagement, I meet with a passage of rather 
doubtful meaning in a letter to Sir John Paston from his brother. There is 
a lady in the case, but the lady is not named. John Paston has delivered 
to her a ring which he had much difficulty in inducing her to take. But he 
promises that Sir John shall be her true knight, and she in return promises 
to be more at his commandment than at any knight's in England, ‘my lord 
excepted. ‘And that ye shall well understand ’ (so John Paston reports the 
message) ‘if ye have aught to do wherein she may be an helper ; for there 


was never knight did so much cost on her as ye have done.’—(No. 708.) Is 
this anonymous lady Anne Haulte once more? Was the ring an engage- 
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is all we hear about it until after an interval of two 
years more, when, in February 1477, Sir John reports 
that the matter between him and Mrs. Anne Haulte 
had been ‘sore broken’ to Cardinal Bourchier, the 
Lord Chamberlain (Hastings), and himself, and that 
he was ‘in good hope.’ Finally, in August follow- 
ing, he expects that it ‘shall, with God’s grace, this 
term be at a perfect end.’? After this we hear 
nothing more of it. The pre-contract between Sir 
John and Anne Haulte seems therefore to have been 
at last annulled ; and what is more remarkable, after 
it had been so, he was reported to be so influential 
at Court that another marriage was offered him 
‘right nigh of the Queen’s blood.’* His mother, 
who writes to him on the subject in May 1478, had 
not been informed who the lady was, and neither 
can we tell the reader. We only know for certain 
that such a marriage never took effect. 

John Paston, too, had his love affairs as well as his 
brother, but was more fortunate in not being bound 
John Paston’s helplessly to one lady for a long series of 
love affairs. § years. In the summer of 1471, he seems 
to have been endeavouring to win the hand of a 
certain Lady Elizabeth Bourchier; but here he did 
not prosper, for she was married a few months later 
to Lord Thomas Howard—the nobleman who more 
than forty years after was created Duke of Norfolk 
by King Henry vit. for his victory over the Scots at 
Flodden.* As to his further proceedings in search 
of a wife, we shall have occasion to speak of them 
hereafter. 

Property was at all times a matter of more import- 
ance than love to that selfish generation; it was 
plainly, avowedly regarded by every one as the 
ment ring returned? And did they thus break off relations with each 
other, retaining mutual esteem? Let us hope this is the explanation, which 
indeed I should even think probable, but that the lady must have been at 


this time residing in the county of Norfolk, and I have no notice of Anne 
Haulte having been there at any time. 


1 No. 786. 2 No. 802. 
3 No. 818. 4 Nos. 675, 69 
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principal point in marrying. In the royal family 
at this very time, the design of Richard, ,, ,,., 

Duke of Gloucester, to marry the widow 

of Edward, Prince of Wales, awoke the eta 
jealousy of his brother Clarence. For Gloucester. 

the lady was a younger sister of Clarence’s own wife, 
and co-heir to her father, Warwick the Kingmaker ; 
and since the death of that great earl at Barnet, 
Clarence seems to have pounced on the whole of 
his immense domains without the slightest regard 
even to the rights of his widow, who, indeed, was 
now in disgrace, and was living in sanctuary at 
Beaulieu. The idea of being compelled to share 
the property with his brother was a thing that had 
never occurred to him, and he could not endure the 
thought. He endeavoured to prevent the proposed 
marriage by concealing the lady in London.? Dis- 
putes arose between the two brothers in consequence, 
and though they went to Sheen together to pardon, 
it was truly suspected to be ‘not all in charity.’ The 
king endeavoured to act as mediator, and entreated 
Clarence to show a fair amount of consideration to 
his brother; but his efforts met with very little 
success. ‘As it is said,’ writes Sir John Paston, 
‘he answereth that he may well have my lady his 
sister-in-law, but they shall part no livelode,’—the 
elder sister was to have all the inheritance, and the 
younger sister nothing! No wonder the writer adds, 
‘So what will fall can I not say.’® What did fall, 
however, we know partly from the Paston Letters 
and partly from other sources. The Duke of 
Gloucester married the lady in spite of his brother’s 
threats. The dispute about the property raged 
violently more than two years, and almost defied 
the king’s efforts to keep his two brothers in subjec- 
tion. In November 1473 we find it ‘said for certain 
that the Duke of Clarence maketh him big in that 
he can, showing as he would but deal with the Duke 

1 Contin. Chron. of Croyland, 557- 2 No. 690. 
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of Gloucester; but the king intendeth, in eschewing 
all inconyenients, to be as big as they both, and to 
be a styffeler atween them. And some men think 
that under this there should be some other thing 
intended, and some treason conspired.’ Sir John 
Paston again did not know what to make of it, and 
was driven to reiterate his former remark, ‘So what 
shall fall can I not say.’ He only hoped the two 
brothers would yet be brought into agreement by the 
king’s award.” 

This hope was ultimately realised. Clarence at 
last consented with an ill will to let his sister-in-law 
have a share in her father’s lands; and an arrange- 
ment was made by a special Act of Parliament for 
the division of the property.* To satisfy the rapacity 
of the royal brothers, the claims of the Countess of 
Warwick were deliberately set aside, and the Act 
expressly treated her as if she had been a dead 
woman. So the matter was finally settled in May 
1474. Yet possibly the Countess’s claims had some 
influence in hastening this settlement; for about a 
twelvemonth before she had been removed from her 
sanctuary at Beaulieu * and conveyed northwards by 
Sir James Tyrell. This, it appears, was not done 
avowedly by the king’s command; nevertheless 
rumour said that it was by his assent, and also that 
it was contrary to the will of Clarence.® 

Even so in the Paston family love affairs give 
place at this time to questions about property, in 
which their interests were very seriously at stake. 
Not only was there the great question between Sir 
John and the Duke of Norfolk about Caister, but 
there was also a minor question about the manor of 
Saxthorpe, the particulars of which are not very 
clear. On the rath July 1471, Sir John Paston 
made a release of Saxthorpe and Titchwell and some 
other portions of the Fastolf estates, to David 


1 No. 731, 2 No. 732. 3 Rolls of Pari. vi. too. 
_ 4‘Beweley Seyntwarye’ in Fenn; but the reading is ‘ BeverZey sanctuary’ 
in the right-hand version. Which is correct? 5 No, 725. 
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Husband and William Gyfford;! but this was 
probably only in the nature of a trust, for it appears 
that he did not intend to give up his interest in 
the property. In January following, a.p, 1472, 
however, William Gurney entered into Jan. 
Saxthorpe and endeavoured to hold a court there 
for the lord of the manor. But John john paston 
Paston hearing of what was doing, went interrupts 
thither accompanied by one man only to Gout ut” 
protect his brother’s interest, and charged Saxthorpe. 
the tenants, in the presence of Gurney himself and 
a number of his friends, to proceed no further. The 
protest was effective so far as to produce a momentary 
pause ; but when it was seen that he had only one 
man with him, the proceedings were resumed ; on 
which John Paston sat down by the steward and 
blotted his book with his finger as he wrote, and 
then called the tenants to witness that he had 
effectually interrupted the court in his brother’s 
right.2_ Gurney, however, did not give up the game, 
but warned another court to be kept on Holy Rood 
day (May 3rd, the Invention of the Holy Cross), 
when he would have collected the half-year’s rents 
from the tenants. The court was held, but before it 
was half over John Paston appeared again and 
persuaded him to stay proceedings once more, and 
to forbear gathering money until he and Sir John 
Paston should confer together in London. It seems 
to have required some tact and courtesy to get him 
to consent to this arrangement ; for Henry Heydon, 
the son of the old ally of Sir Thomas Tuddenham, 
had raised a number of men-at-arms to give Gurney 
any assistance that might have been necessary, but 
the gentle demeanour of John Paston left him no 
pretext for calling in such aid.? . 

The real claimant of the manor against Sir John 
Paston was Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, of 
whom, almost immediately after this, Henry Heydon 

1 No. 673. 2 No. 688. 8 No. 693. 
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bought both Saxthorpe and Titchwell. Sir John 
Paston, apparently, had been caught napping as 
usual, and knew nothing of the transaction. His 
mother wrote to him in dismay on the 5th June. 
Young Heydon had already taken possession. ‘We 
beat the bushes,’ said Margaret Paston, ‘and have 
the loss and the disworship, and other men have the 
birds. My lord hath false counsel and simple that 
adviseth him thereto. And, as it is told me, Guton 
is like to go the same way in haste. And as for 
Hellesdon and Drayton, I trow it is there it shall be. 
What shall fall of the remnant God knoweth,—I 
trow as evil or worse.’? 

John Paston in like manner writes on the same 
day that Heydon was sure of Saxthorpe, and Lady 
Boleyn of Guton.? Sir John Paston was letting the 
family property slip out of his fingers, while on the 
other hand he was running into debt, and in his 
straitened circumstances he was considering what 
he could sell. His mother had threatened if he 
parted with any of his lands to disinherit him of 
double the amount ;° so he was looking out for a 
purchaser of his wood at Sporle, which he was propos- 
ing to cut down.* But by far the most serious matter 
of all was Caister; ‘if we lose that,’ said Margaret 
Paston, ‘we lose the fairest flower of our garland.’ 
To her, too, it would be peculiarly annoying, for 
she expected to have little comfort in her own family 
mansion at Mautby, if the Duke of Norfolk had 
possession of Caister only three miles off. On this 
subject, however, Sir John Paston does not appear 
Sir Fokn to. have been remiss. It was the first 
rape ts thing that occupied his thoughts after 
restored to he had secured his pardon. In the 
bin beginning of the year he had been with 
Archbishop Nevill, who, though he had been in 
disgrace and es to the Tower just after the 


1 No. 695. o. 696. 3 No. 694. 
4 Nos. 690, 696, 710, 711. se so an is a little out of its piace, the exact 
date of the letter ‘being the gth May. 5 No. 695. 
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battle of Barnet, seems at this time again to have 
had some influence in the world, at his residence 
called the Moor. By the archbishop’s means 
apparently he had received his pardon, and had 
spent a merrier Christmas in consequence; and he 
wrote to his mother that if he could have got any 
assurance of having Caister restored to him, he would 
have come away at once.) But it was not long 
before the archbishop again got into trouble. He 
was once more conducted to the Tower, and two 
days afterwards at midnight he was put on board 
a ship and conveyed out to sea.2 Nothing more 
therefore was to be hoped for from the archbishop’s 
friendship; but Sir John Paston did not cease to 
use what means lay in his power. His brother made 
incessant applications on his behalf. to the Duchess 
of Norfolk, and to the duke’s council at Framlingham. 
To be reinstated Sir John was willing to make the 
duke a present of £40, an offer which the council 
acknowledged was ‘more than reasonable.’ If the 
matter were their own, they gave John Paston to 
understand, they could easily come to an under- 
standing with him, but my lord was intractable. 
The duchess herself declined to interfere in the 
matter until my lord and the council were agreed, 
and the latter said that when they had mooted it to 
the duke ‘he gave them such an answer that none 
of them all would tell it.’ They suggested, however, 
that the duke might be swayed by more influential 
opinions, and that if Sir John could get my Lord 
Chamberlain Hastings, or some other nobleman of 
mark to speak to the duke in his favour, there was 
great probability that he would attain his object. 

A favourable opportunity, however, presented itself 
shortly afterwards for urging a petition for justice 
on the duke himself. After ten years The Duchess 
or more of married life the Duchess of Norfolk. 
of Norfolk was at length with child. Duke and 

1 No. 687. 2 No. 692. 8 No. 701. 
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duchess received everywhere congratulations from 
their friends and dependants. Among the rest 
Sir John Paston offered his to my lady herself, in a 
vein of banter that seems slightly to have offended 
her, though not perhaps so much by its grossness, 
which was excessive, as by the undue familiarity 
exhibited in such a tone of address.1 The Duke of 
Norfolk was going to be with his wife on the occasion 
of her lying-in, and John Paston, as an old servant 
of the family, went to give his attendance at Fram- 
lingham. It was resolved that the utmost should be 
made of the opportunity. John Paston drew up a 
petition in behalf of his brother to present to the 
duke, while Sir John Paston himself, then in London, 
obtained letters from the king to both the duke and 
duchess, and also to their council. The king seems 
to have been particularly interested in the case, and 
assured Sir John that if his letters were ineffectual 
justice should be done in the matter without delay. 
The letters were despatched by a special messenger, 
‘a man of worship’ in high favour with the king 
himself. With such powerful influence engaged on 
his behalf, most probably Sir John did not care to 
ask for letters from Lord Hastings, which his brother 
was even then expecting. But he suggested, if my 
lady’s lying-in should be at Norwich instead of 
Framlingham, that his mother might obtain admit- 
tance to her chamber, and that her persuasions 
would be of considerable use.? 

The duchess was confined at Framlingham, and 
gave birth to a daughter, who received the name of 

Birthofa Anne. Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, 

daughter. came down to christen the child, and he, 
too, took an opportunity during his brief stay to say 
a word to my lady about Caister and the claim of 
Sir John Paston to restitution. But exhortations, 

1 Nos. 703, 704. 

2 Nos. 704, 705, 706, 708, 715. See also No. 765, which by a strange 


inadvertence has been put in the year 1475 instead of 1472. The prelimi- 
nary note is correct except as to the year. 
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royal letters, and all were thrown away upon the 
Duke of Norfolk. My lady promised secretly to 
another person to favour Sir John’s suit, but the fact 
of her giving such a promise was not to be com- 
municated to any one else. John Paston was made 
as uncomfortable as possible by the manner in which 
his representations were received. ‘I let you plainly 
wit,’ he wrote to his brother, ‘I am not the man I 
was, for I was never so rough in my master’s conceit 
as I am now, and that he told me himself before 
Richard Southwell, Tymperley, Sir W. Brandon, and 
twenty more; so that they that lowered now laugh 
upon me.’ 

But although all arts were unsuccessful to bend 
the will of the Duke of Norfolk on this subject, 
Sir John Paston seems to have enjoyed g,. flops 
the favour and approval of the duchess seeks to enter 
in offering himself as a candidate for the P@#ament. 
borough of Maldon in the Parliament of 1472. His 
friend James Arblaster wrote a letter to the bailiff of 
Maldon suggesting the great advantage it would be 
to the town to have for one of their two burgesses 
‘such a man of worship and of wit as were towards 
my said lady,’ and advising all her tenants to vote 
for Sir John Paston, who not only had this great 
qualification, but also possessed the additional ad- 
vantage of being in high favour with my Lord 
Chamberlain Hastings.2 There was, however, some 
uncertainty as to the result, and his brother John 
suggested in writing to him that if he missed being 
elected for Maldon he might be for some other 
place. There were a dozen towns in England that 
ought to return members to Parliament which had 
chosen none, and by the influence of my Lord 
Chamberlain he might get returned for one of 
them.’ 

In point of fact, I find that Sir John Paston was 
not returned for Maldon to the Parliament of 1472; 

1 No. 714. 2 No. 700. 3 No, 701. 
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and whether he sat for any other borough I am not 
certain, though there is an expression in the corre- 
spondence a little later that might lead one to suppose 
so. But that he went up to London we know by 
a letter dated on the 4th November ;? and though 
he went to Calais, and even visited the court of the 
Duke and Duchess of Burgundy at Ghent early in 
the following year, when Parliament was no longer 
sitting, he had returned to London long before it 
had ended its second session in April 1473.2 It 
is also clear that he took a strong interest in its 
proceedings; but this was only natural. That 
Parliament was summoned avowedly to provide for 
the safety of the kingdom. Although the Earl of 
Warwick was now dead, and Margaret of Anjou a 
prisoner at Wallingford,* and the line of Henry v1. 
extinct, it was still anticipated that the Earl of 

ose? Oxford and others, supported by the 

Invasion. _ power of France, would make a descent 
upon the coast. Commissions of array were issued 
at various times for defence against apprehended 
invasion.5 Information was therefore laid before 
Parliament of the danger in which the kingdom 
stood from a confederacy of the king’s ‘ancient and 
mortal enemies environing the same,’ and a message 
was sent to the Commons to the effect that the king 
intended to equip an expedition in resistance of their 
malice.6 The result was that, in November 1472, 
the Commons agreed to a levy of 13,000 archers, 
and voted a tenth for their support, which was to be 


1 His name does not appear in any of the original returns preserved in the 
Record Office; but they are certainly very imperfect, and some of them are 
not very legible. The two burgesses returned for Maldon were William 
Pestell and William Albon. I find, however, that William Paston, pro- 
bably Sir John’s uncle, was returned for Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

2 No. 703. 

3 He could scarcely have returned from Calais in time for the opening of 
that session on the 8th February, as he was at Calais on the 3rd, and says 
nothing about coming home at that date.—No. 717. 4 No. 687. 

5 Patent, 7th March, 12 Edw. Iv., p. 1, membs. 25 and 26 iz dorso; and 
roth May, p. 1, m. 13 7” dorso. 

6 Even on the 1st June, four months before Parliament met, we find 
commissions issued to certain masters of ships to take sailors for the army 
going over sea.— Patent Roll, 12 Edw. tv., p. 1, m. 10 7% dorso. 
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levied before Candlemas following.!. An income and 
property tax was not a permanent institution of our 
ancestors, but when it came it pressed heavily ; so 
that a demand of two shillings in the pound was not 
at all unprecedented. A higher tax had been 
imposed four years before, and also in 1453 by the 
Parliament of Reading. Still, a sudden demand of 
two shillings in the pound, to be levied within the 
next four months, was an uncomfortable thing to 
meet ; and owing either to its unpopularity or the 
difficulty of arranging the machinery for its collection, 
it was not put in force within the time appointed. 
But in the following spring, when the 
Parliament had begun its second session, 
collectors were named throughout the country, and 
it was notified that some further demands were to 
be made upon the national pocket. On the 26th 
March, John Paston writes that his cousin John 
Blennerhasset had been appointed collector in 
Norfolk, and asks his brother Sir John in London 
to get him excused from serving in ‘that thankless 
office,’ as he had not a foot of ground in the county. 
At the same time the writer expresses the sentiments 
of himself and his neighbours in language quite 
sufficiently emphatic :—‘I pray God send you the 
Holy Ghost among you in the Parliament House, and 
rather the Devil, we say, than ye should grant any 
more taxes.’? Unfortunately, before the Parliament 
ended its sittings, it granted a whole fifteenth and 
tenth additional.’ 

At this time we find that there was a little un- 
pleasant feeling within the Paston family circle. 
Margaret Paston had several times ex- 
pressed her discontent with the thriftless 
extravagance of her eldest son, and even the second, 
John, did not stand continually in her good graces. 
A third brother, Edmund, was now just coming out 
in life, and.as a preparation for it he too had to 

1 Rolls of Parl. vi. 4. 2 No. 720. 3 Rolls of Parl. vi. 39. 
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endure continual reproofs and remonstrances from 
his mother. Besides these there were at home three 
other sons and one daughter, of whom we shall speak 
hereafter. The young generation apparently was a 
little too much for the lone widow ; and, finding her 
elder sons not very satisfactory advisers, she did what 
lone women are very apt to do under such circum- 
stances—took counsel in most of the affairs of this 
life of a confidential priest. In fact, she was a good 
and pious woman, to whom in her advancing years 
this world appeared more and more in its true 
character as a mere preparation for the next. She 
had now withdrawn from city life at Norwich, and 
was dwelling on her own family estate at Mautby. 
Bodily infirmities, perhaps—though we hear nothing 
explicitly said of them—made it somewhat less easy 
for her to move about; and she desired to obtain a 
licence from the Bishop of Norwich to have the 
sacrament in her own chapel.! She was also thinking, 
we know, of getting her fourth son Walter educated 
for the priesthood ; and she wished her own spiritual 
adviser, Sir James Gloys,? to conduct him to Oxford, 
and see him put in the right way to pursue his studies 
creditably. She hoped, she said, to have more joy 
of him than of his elder brothers; and though she 
desired him to be a priest, she wished him not to 
take any orders that should be binding until he had 
reached the age of four-and-twenty. ‘I will love him 
better,’ she said, ‘to be a good secular man than a 
lewd priest.’ 

But the influence of this spiritual adviser over their 
mother was by no means agreeable to the two eldest 


1 No. 712. She repeats the request more than two years later, and desires 
that if it cannot be obtained of the Bishop of Norwich, John Paston should 
endeavour to get it of the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘for that,’ she says 
‘is the most sure for all places.’—No. 755. : 

2 We ought, perhaps, to have explained before that the prefix ‘Sir’ 
before a priest’s name, as in Sir James Gloys and Sir Thomas Howes, was 
the old equivalent for our modern ‘ Reverend.’ 3 

3 No. 716. _Even so Erasmus says of More (Epp. lib. x. 30, col. 536). 
‘Maluit maritus esse castus quam sacerdos impurus.’ ‘The sentiment 
evidently was a very common one. 
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sons. John Paston speaks of him in a letter to his 
brother as ‘the proud, peevish, and sir James 
ill-disposed priest to us all,’ and com-  Gloys. 
plains grievously of his interference in family affairs. 
‘Many quarrels,’ he writes, ‘are picked to get my 
brother Edmund and me out of her house. We go 
not to bed unchidden lightly; all that we do is ill 
done, and all that Sir James and Pecock doth is well 
done. Sir James and I be twain. We fell out before 
my mother with “Thou proud priest,” and “Thou 
proud squire,” my mother taking his part; so I have 
almost beshut the bolt as for my mother’s house; 
yet summer shall be done or I get me any master.’! 
John Paston, in fact, was obliged to put up with it 
for some months longer, and though he afterwards 
reports that Sir James was always ‘chopping at him’ 
and seeking to irritate him in his mother’s presence, 
he had found out that it was not altogether the best 
policy to rail at him in return. So he learned to 
smile a little at the most severe speeches and remark 
quietly, ‘It is good hearing of these old tales.’2_ This 
mode of meeting the attack, if it did not soften Sir 
James’ bitterness, may have made Margaret Paston 
less willing to take his part against her son. At all 
events we hear no more of these encounters. Sir 
James Gloys, however, died about twelve months 
later.? 


Taxation, Private Affairs, and the French War 


The impatience of taxation expressed by John 
Paston and others may perhaps be interpreted as 
showing that little was generally known, or at all 
events believed, of any such serious danger to the 
kingdom from outward enemies as had been re- 
presented to Parliament. Nevertheless, in March 
1473, John Paston speaks of ‘a few Frenchmen 
whirling on the coasts,’ for fear of whom the fisher- 

1 No. 697. 2 No. 702. 3 No. 732. 
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men did not venture to leave port without safe 

Hogan's conducts. A political prophet named 

prophecies. Hogan also foretold that some attempt 
would shortly be made to invade the kingdom or 
to create trouble within it. But the French ships 
soon returned home, and Hogan’s words were not 
greatly esteemed, though he was arrested and sent 
up to London for uttering them. He had, in fact, 
prophesied similar things before. Yet there was 
an impression in some quarters that he might be 
right on this occasion. He was committed to the 
Tower, and he desired leave to speak to the king, 
but Edward declined to give him any occasion for 
boasting that his warnings had been listened to. Ere 
long, however, his story was to some extent justified. 
News. came that on Saturday, the roth April, the 
Earl of Oxford had been at Dieppe with twelve ships, 
about to sail for Scotland. A man was examined in 
London, who gave information that large sums of 
money had been sent him from England, and that 
a hundred gentlemen in Norfolk and Suffolk had 
agreed to assist him if he should attempt a landing. 
On the 28th May he actually did land at St. Osith’s, 
in Essex, but hearing that the Earl of Essex with the 
Lords Dynham and Durasse were coming to oppose 
him, he returned to his ships and sailed away. His 
attempt, however, saved Hogan his head, and gained 
him greater esteem as a prophet; for he had foretold 
‘that this trouble should begin in May, and that the 
king should northwards, and that the Scots should 
make us work and him battle.’ People began 
everywhere to buy armour, expecting they knew not 
what.? 

Sir John Paston, for his part, during his visit to the 
Burgundian court in the end of January,? had already 
ordered a complete suit of armour for himself, together 
with some horse armour, of Martin Rondelle, the 
armourer of the Bastard of Burgundy. But the 


1 No. 719. 2 Nos. 720, 721, 722, a ae 
8 He was at Ghent on Thursday, 28th January.—No. 717 4 No. 728. 
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demand for armour increased as the year went on. 
The Earl of Oxford again suddenly 

appeared, this time on the coast of Corn- pees 
wall, and took possession of St. Michael’s St. Michael’s 
Mount, on the last day of September. i 

He was besieged there by Sir Henry Bodrugan, but 
the place was so strong that, if properly victualled, 
twenty men could keep it against the world. The 
earl’s men, however, parleyed with Sir Henry, who 
by some gross negligence allowed victuals to be 
conveyed into the Mount. The command of the 
besieging force was taken from him by the king and 
given to Richard Fortescue, sheriff of Cornwall. 
At the same time the quarrel between the Dukes of 
Clarence and Gloucester contributed to make people 
uneasy. ‘The world, as Sir John Paston phrased it, 
seemed ‘queasy.’ Every man about the king sent 
for his ‘harness.’ The king himself sent for the 
Great Seal, which was conveyed to him by Dr. Morton, 
Master of the Rolls. Some expected that he would 
make a new Chancellor, some that he would keep the 
Seal in his own hands as he had done during former 
commotions.? 

The Earl of Oxford was fast shut up in the Mount. 
But during November he made a sally, took a 
gentleman prisoner, and dragged him within. Shortly 
afterwards, attempting to give more trouble to the 
besiegers, he was wounded in the face with an arrow.? 
But his gallant defence seems to have awakened 
sympathy in the West Country; for on the roth 
December the king found it necessary to issue a 
proclamation against bearing arms in Devonshire.* 
However, after keeping possession of the place for 
four months and a half, he felt himself compelled to 
surrender, not by lack of victuals, but for want of 
reliance on his own men, to whom the king had 
offered pardons and rewards for deserting him. The 

1 Warkworth’s Chronicle, 26-7. 2 No. 731. 
3No 733. 4 Close Roll, 13 Edw. tv., m. 8, 
Xx 
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earl himself was constrained to sue for pardon of his 
own life, and yielded himself a prisoner on the 15th 
February 1474.1 

Meanwhile people were looking forward to a royal 
expedition against France. It was for this the 13,000 
Pedjestsanepal archers were to be raised, and it was 
expedition agreed in Parliament that if the expedi- 
against France. tion did not take place before Michael- 
mas 1474, the money collected for the purpose 
should be repaid. As the time drew near, however, 
it was found impossible to carry out the project 
quite so soon. The tenth voted in November 1472 
had been assessed by the commissioners before 
February 1473 over all the kingdom, except five 
northern shires and one or two separate hundreds 
and wapentakes. But the total amount of the 
assessment had only produced £31,410:14:14, a 
sum which to the modern reader will appear incon- 
ceivably small as the proceeds of a ten per cent. 
income and property tax for nearly the whole of 
England. It was in fact not sufficient for the pur- 
pose intended ; even such a tax, strange to say, could 
not maintain 13,000 archers; and the Commons, as 
we have already said, voted one-tenth and one- 
fifteenth additional. This impost, however, was not 
immediately levied. On the 26th March 1473 a 
truce was made at Brussels between England and 
Burgundy on the one side, and France on the other, 
till the rst April 1474.2 After it expired Edward 
announced to his Parliament that he intended as 
soon as possible to invade France in person ; but as it 
was not likely that he could do so before Michaelmas 
following, the time at which the money was to be 
repaid to the taxpayers, in case of the expedition not 
taking place, was prolonged to St. John Baptist’s 
Day (24th June) in 1476.8 

The taxation pinched every one severely. ‘The 


1 No. 736. Warkworth, 27. 
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king goeth so near us in this country,’ wrote 
Margaret Paston, ‘both to poorand rich, 4.5, s474. 
that I wot not how we shall live but if 
the world amend.’ The two taxes came éfaarre 
so close upon each other that they had  ‘#*2tion. 
to be paid at one and the same time.! And to those 
who, like Sir John Paston, were in debt and trying 
to raise money for other purposes, the hardship was 
extreme. So many were selling corn and cattle that 
very little was to be realised in that way. Wheat 
was but 2s. 4d. a comb, and malt and oats but ten- 
pence. During the year 1473 Sir John had applied 
in vain to his mother for a loan of £100 to redeem 
the manor of Sporle, which he had been obliged to 
mortgage. He had already been driven to sell a 
portion of the wood, and had thoughts of giving a 
seven years’ lease of the manor to a neighbour of 
the name of Cocket, on receiving six years’ rent in 
ready money.? But in 1474, having received £100 
from the executors of Lyhart, Bishop of Norwich, in 
satisfaction of some old claim, his mother consented 
to lend another sum of like amount, which would 
enable him, with a very little further help from some 
other quarter, to meet the demands of Townsend 
the mortgagee. In the end, however, a sum of 
4142:13:4 was advanced by his uncle William, and 
some other moneys by Margaret Paston, partly on 
the security of her own plate, and partly on that of 
Sir John Paston’s lands in the hundred of Flegg.* 
About the same time Sir John came to an under- 
standing with Bishop Waynflete about the lands of 
Sir John Fastolf; and the bishop having Arrangement 
obtained a dispensation from the Pope Wr ticie? 
enabling him to apply the endowments 
of Fastolf’s intended college at Caister 7) eceuSe 
to the support of Magdalen College, #bandoned. 
Oxford, a division was made of the Norfolk lands 


1 No. 758. ‘ William Pecock shall send you a bill what he hath paid for 
you for two tasks (¢aves) at this time.’ Margaret Paston to Sir John, 23rd 
May 1475. / 

2 Nos. 719, 722, 732, 754. 3 No. 745. No, 754, 
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between him and Paston. Sir John was allowed to 
enjoy Caister and the lands in Flegg, if he could 
recover them from the Duke of Norfolk, with the 
manor of Hellesdon, Tolthorpe, and certain tene- 
ments in Norwich and Earlham; but he gave up 
Drayton to the bishop. And so terminated one 
long-standing controversy.! 

An event in the family now claims our notice, 
although the allusions to it are but slight, and the 
manner in which it is referred to is quite in keeping 
with that strange absence of domestic feeling which 
is so painfully characteristic of the times. Anne 

Anne Paston Paston, Sir John’s sister, had come to a 

engagedto marriageable age ; and her mother dis- 

Yelverton. posed of her hand to William Yelverton, 
a grandson of the judge, although she had an offer 
from one of the family of Bedingfield.2 The engage- 
ment had lasted at least a year and a half, when Sir 
John Paston in London heard news that she had 
been exceedingly unwell; on which he quietly re- 
marks that he had imagined she was already married. 
It seems scarcely possible to attribute this ignorance 
to any unusual detention of letters between Norwich 
and London ; so that we are almost driven to con- 
clude that his sister’s marriage was an event of which 
Sir John did not expect to receive any very special 
intimation. The news even of her sickness, I sus- 
pect from the manner in which he refers to it, was 
conveyed to him not by letters from home, but by 
Yelverton, her intended husband, who had come up 
to London. Nor must it be supposed that Yelverton 
himself was deeply concerned about her state of 
health ; for it was certainly not with a lover’s anxiety 
that he communicated the intelligence to Sir John. 
In fact the marriage, so far from being a thing 
already accomplished, as Sir John supposed, was 
a matter that still remained uncertain. ‘As for 
Yelverton,’ writes Sir John himself, ‘he said but 

1 Nos. 725, 748, 2 No. 696, 
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late that he would have her if she had her money, 
and else not; wherefore me thinketh that they be 
not very sure.’ Still the old song of ‘ Property, 
property,’ like Tennyson’s ‘Northern Farmer.’ And 
how very quietly this cold-hearted brother takes the 
news that the marriage which he thought already 
accomplished might very likely never take place at 
all! ‘But among all other things,’ he adds, ‘I pray 
you beware that the old love of Pampyng renew not.’ 
What, another sister ready to marry a servant of the 
family? If she could not have Yelverton, at least 
let her be preserved from that at all hazards.1 

Such was the state of matters in November 1473. 
And it seems by the course of events that Pampyng 
was not allowed to follow the example of Richard 
Calle. Anne Paston remained unmarried for about 
three and a half years longer, and the family, 
despairing of Yelverton, sought to match her 
somewhere else ;? but between March and June 
of the year 1477 the marriage with pfariea 
Yelverton actually took place. Of the tohim. 
married life of this couple we have in the Paston 
Letters no notices whatever; but one incident that 
occurred in it we learn from another source. Yel- 
verton brought his bride home to his own house at 
Caister St. Edmund’s, three miles from Norwich. 
Some time after their marriage this house was burned 
down by the carelessness of a servant girl while they 
were away at the marriage of a daughter of Sir 
William Calthorpe. The year of the occurrence 1s 
not stated, but must, I think, have been 1480, for it 
happened on a Tuesday night, the 18th of January, 
the eve of St. Wolstan’s Day. Now the 18th of 


1 Nos. 732, 733. 2 No..772. 

3 Margaret Paston speaks of ‘my son Yelverton’ in June 1477.—No. 799. 
But Anne appears to have been unmarried at least as late as the 8th March 
1477.—See No. 787. Perea ee 

4 ‘Memorandum, quod manerium. . . . Yelverton generosi in villa de 
Castre Sancti Edmundi, per iii. miliaria de civitate Norwici, in nocte diel 
Martis, 18 diei Januarii, videlicet in vigilia Sancti Wolstani dum modo dictus 
Yelverton, cum filia Johannis Paston senioris, uxore dicti Yelverton, fuerunt 
ad nupcias filiz Willelmi Calthorp militis, fuit per negligenciam parve 
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January did not fall on a Tuesday during their 
married life in any earlier year, and it did not so fall 
again till 1485, when William Worcester, in whose 
itinerary the event is recorded, was certainly dead.* 

John Paston, too, was seriously thinking of taking 
a wife; and, that he might not be disappointed in an 
John Paston’s Object of so much importance, he had 
marriage two strings to his bow. We must not, 
Raat however, do him the injustice to sup- 
pose that he had absolutely no preference at all for 
one lady over another; for he writes his full mind 
upon the subject to his brother Sir John in London, 
whom he commissions to negotiate for him. If 
Harry Eberton the draper’s wife were disposed to 
‘deal’ with him, such was the ‘fantasy’ he had for 
Mrs. Elizabeth Eberton, her daughter, that he re- 
quests his brother not to conclude ‘in the other 
place,’ even though old Eberton should not be dis- 
posed to give her so much dowry as he might have 
with the second lady. Nevertheless Sir John is also 
requested to ascertain ‘how the matter at the Black 
Friars doth ; and that ye will see and speak with the 
thing yourself, and with her father and mother or ye 
depart ; and that it like you to desire John Lee’s 
wife to send me a bill in all haste possible, how far 
forth the matter is, and whether it shall be necessary 
for me to come up to London hastily or not, or else 
to cast all at the cock.’2 The reader, we trust, is 
fully impressed with the businesslike character of 
this diplomacy, and he ought certainly not to be less 
so with the appropriateness of the language em- 
ployed. ‘If Mrs. Eberton will deal with me,’ and 
‘Speak with ¢he thing yourself.’ How truly does it 
indicate the fact that young ladies in those days were 
nothing but mere chattels ! 

It happened, however, that neither the ‘thing’ at 


puella: in lectisternio leti (gw. lecti?) per candelam igne consumptum. 
—W. Wore. Jtin. 369. 

1 It is clear also from this passage that he could not have died in 1479, as 
suggested in the preliminary note to No. 867. 2 No. 739, 
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the Black Friars, nor the lady for whom he had the 
somewhat greater ‘fantasy,’ was to be attained. 
Apparently the former was the daughter of one 
Stockton, and was married about four months later 
to a man of the name of Skerne. She herself con- 
fidentially told another woman just before her 
marriage that Master Paston had once come to the 
place where she was with twenty men, and endea- 
voured to take her away. As for Eberton’s daughter, 
the matter quietly dropped, but before it was quite 
broken off John Paston had engaged his brother’s 
services as before in a new matter with the Lady 
Walgrave. Sir John Paston executed his commission 
here too with the utmost zeal to promote his brother’s 
suit; but he received little comfort from the lady, 
and could not prevail upon her to accept John 
Paston’s ring. Indeed she told him plainly she 
meant to abide by an answer she had already given 
to John Paston himself, and desired Sir John no 
more to intercede for him. Sir John, however, had 
secured possession of a small article belonging to 
her, a muskball, and told her he meant to send it 
to his brother, without creating in her any feeling 
of displeasure. Thus the lover was still left with 
some slight gleam of hope—if, at least, he cared to 
indulge it further; but it does not appear by the 
correspondence that he thought any more either of 
Lady Walgrave or of Elizabeth Eberton.? 

We have omitted to notice an incident character- 
istic of the times, which ought not to pass altogether 
unrecorded.- The year before these love |.) paston’s 
passages took place, John Paston took pilgrimage to 

- . Compostella. 

a voyage to Spain on pilgrimage to the 

shrine of St. James of Compostella. He sailed, or 
was about to sail, from Yarmouth early in July, for 
the letters only allude to the voyage when he was on 
the eve of departure, and he declared his purpose of 
coming home again by Calais, where his brother 

1 Nos. 747, 749. 
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expected to see him within a month after he left.’ It 
does not appear what prompted this pious expedi- 
tion, unless it was the prevalence of sickness and 
epidemics in England. Margaret Paston’s cousin, 
John Berney of Reedham, died in the beginning of 
that year ;? and the letter, which first speaks of John 
Paston’s intended pilgrimage, records also the deaths 
of the Earl of Wiltshire and the Lord Sudley, and 
mentions a false rumour of the death of Sir William 
Stanley.2 The death of Sir James Gloys, Margaret 
Paston’s priest, occurred about four months later ; 
and the same letter in which that event is mentioned 
says also that Lady Bourchier (I presume John 
Paston’s old flame, though she was now the wife of 
Thomas Howard) had been nearly dead, but had 
recovered.* It is evident that the year was one of 
great mortality, though not perhaps quite so great as 
that of two years before. 
During the autumn of the year following, Sir John 
Paston had an illness, which probably attacked him 
Illness of Sir. IN London, and induced him to remove 
John Paston. into Norfolk. After a little careful nurs- 
ing by his mother, his appetite returned, and he felt 
himself so much stronger that he went back again to 
London to see to his pecuniary affairs, which required 
careful nursing as much as he had done himself. His 
brother Edmund, too, had been ill in London about 
the same time, but he found him ‘well amended’ ; 
which was, perhaps, not altogether the case with 
himself, for during the winter he had a return of 
fever, with pain in the eyes and in one of his legs, 
particularly in the heel.’ Sir John, however, was not 
the man to make much of a slight indisposition. 
About Christmas or the New Year he had gone over 
to Calais ; and while his mother was solicitous about 
the state of his health, he said nothing about it, but 
wrote that he was going into Flanders, and hoped to 


1 Nos. 724, 727. 2 No. 716. 3 No. 224. 
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get a sight of the siege of Neuss.!_ On receipt of his 
mother’s letter, however, he wrote back that he was 
perfectly well again, except that the parts affected 
were still tender.? . 

This siege of Neuss—a town on the Rhine near 
Diisseldorf—was an undertaking of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, on which the eyes of 
the whole world were riveted, and espe- 
cially of Englishmen. A body of 3000 English took 
part in the operations. But the work was arduous, 
and in the end proved ineffectual. Not only was the 
attempt a failure, but it caused the breakdown of other 
projects besides. The duke had hoped to be master 
of the place before the truce with France expired in 
June 1475, and afterwards to join with Edward in an 
invasion of that country, in which he was bound by 
treaty to co-operate. But month after month slipped 
away, and the Burgundian forces were still detained 
before Neuss, so that he was unable strictly to fulfil 
his engagement. His cunning enemy Louis saw his 
advantage in the circumstance, and contrived to cool 
Edward’s ardour for the war, by arts peculiarly his 
own. He received with the greatest possible polite- 
ness the herald sent by Edward to defy him; asked 
him to a private conference ; told him he was sure 
his master had not entered on the expedition on his 
own account, but only to satisfy the clamour of his 
own people and the Duke of Burgundy. He re- 
marked that the duke, who had not even then re- 
turned from Neuss, had lost the flower of his army 
in the siege, and had occasioned the waste of so 
much time that the summer was already far spent. 
He then suggested that the herald might lay these 
and other considerations before his master to induce 
him to listen to a peace ; and he dismissed him with 
a handsome present.* 

The herald did what was expected of him, and the 


1 No. 750. > 2 No. 754, 
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result told in two ways. Edward’s vanity was flattered 
Edwardiv. and his cupidity was excited. ‘The King 
and Louisx1. of France, it seemed, stood in awe of 
him, and did not wish to fight. He was willing to 
pay handsomely for peace. How much easier, after 
all, to accept a large yearly tribute in recognition of his 
sovereignty over France than to vindicate it by con- 
quering the country! Arguments, too, were not want- 
ing in the shape of private pensions offered by Louis 
to the Lords of the English Council. Not, of course, 
that English noblemen regarded these gratuities as 
bribes—Lord Hastings, at least, stood upon his 
dignity and refused to give a receipt for money 
which was but a free-will offering on the one part, 
and involved no obligation on the other.? Still the 
money was very acceptable, and there was no doubt 
a great deal of weight in the arguments addressed by 
Louis to the herald. Indeed, any one worthy to be 
called a statesman knew quite well that the idea of 
conquering France was altogether chimerical. 

This was true; but it would scarcely have been 
pleasant news to the nation at large, who had been 
taxed and taxed again for the sake of that same 
chimerical idea, to have been informed of what was 
going on in the king’s council-chamber. For not 
only had a tenth been voted one year, and a tenth 
and fifteenth another, but the wealthy had been 
solicited to make still further contributions in a form 
till now unheard of—contributions called 
‘benevolences,’ because they were sup- 
posed, by a cruel irony, to be offered and given with 
good will? For the nation was quite sufficiently 


1 Comines, Book iv. ch. viii. 

2 Contin. Chron. Croyl. p. 558. The king, as is well known, went about 
soliciting contributions personally. During the year 1474, as appears by 
his Privy Seal dates, he visited Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, Coventry, 
Guildford, Farnham, Kenilworth, Worcester, Gloucester, Bristol, and 
Cirencester, in different excursions, returning to London in November; 
after which he again set out, going this time into Suffolk. He was at 
Bury on the sth and 7th December, and at West Thorpe, on the northern 
confines of the county, on the 8th. From this it appears (though the 
Privy Seal dates do not show it) that he must have gone on to Norwich. 
After which we find him at Coventry on the 26th, so that he probably spent 
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aware—there were many then alive who could testify 
it from past experience—that it was a difficult and 
costly business to make any conquests in France ; 
and everybody had been pricked and goaded to fur- 
nish what he could towards the equipment of the 
expedition out of his own resources. 

Sir John Paston’s brothers, John! and Edmund,? 
and probably another named Clement, of whom we 
have very little notice in the correspondence, went 
over in the king’s great army to Calais. Sir John 
himself had been in Calais for some time before, and 
his mother commended his younger brothers to his 
care, urging him to give them the benefit of his 
advice and experience for their safety, as some of 
them were but young soldiers. Margaret Paston 
need not have been so anxious if she had been in 
the secrets of the Cabinet. No blood was drawn in 
that campaign. The army had crossed the sea in 
the end of June, and peace was already Peace with 
made in the end of August. Nominally, France. 
indeed, it was but a seven years’ truce, but it was 
intended to be lasting. For a payment of 75,000 
crowns in ready money, a pension of 50,000 crowns 
a year, and an undertaking that the Dauphin should 
hereafter marry Edward’s eldest daughter, and that 
Louis should give her a dowry of 60,000 livres a 
year, the king consented to withdraw his forces and 
trouble France no longer with his claims.* 

Was it a triumph or a humiliation ? an easy victory 
of Edward over Louis, or of Louis over Edward? The 
thing might be, and was, looked at from different 
points of view. The English considered that they 
had forced France to pay tribute, the French king 
chuckled at having made Edward his pensioner. 
Louis doubtless had the best of the bargain, for he 
had managed to sow division between England and 
Burgundy, and to ward off a very serious danger from 


his Christmas there. That he visited Norwich about that time, and soli- 
cited benevolences there, is evident from Letter 752. es 
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France. But commonplace, dull-witted Englishmen 
saw the thing in a different light, and Sir John Paston 
gave thanks to God when he reported that the 
king’s ‘ voyage’ was finished and his host returned 
to Calais. , 

Sir John, however, was the worse of his abode in 
Calais air.2 He had felt himself strong and vigorous 
Sir John Paston When upon the march, but on the return 
all again. of the army to Calais he was again taken 
ill in eight days. We may, perhaps, suspect that it 
was another outbreak of his old disease, and that he 
never allowed himself sufficient rest to make a per- 
fect recovery. But it may be that from the general 
neglect of proper sanitary arrangements, pestilence 
was still rife both in Calais and in England. Six 
weeks later his brother John at Norwich was also 
much troubled with sickness.® 


Sir John Paston and Caister 


When Sir John Paston returned to England, the 
first thing that he had to consider was how to meet a 
debt to his uncle William which was due 
at Michaelmas.* William Paston is a 
member of the family of whom we totally lose sight 
for many years after the very beginning of Edward’s 
reign ; but his pecuniary relations with his nephew 
about this time cause him again to be spoken of and 
to take part in the correspondence.® He was, doubt- 
less, a rich man, although we find him pledging some 
of his plate to Elizabeth Clere of Ormesby.® He was 
one of the trustees of Elizabeth, Countess of Oxford, 
the mother of the banished earl.7_ He had married, 
probably since the decease of his brother the eldest 
John Paston, the Lady Anne Beaufort, third daughter 
of Edmund, Duke of Somerset, a lady of a wealthy 
family ; and he occupied the great mansion called 
Warwick’s Inn, near Newgate, which had been the 
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town-house of the mighty Kingmaker. His mother, 
Agnes Paston, lived there along with him.) Of his 
family we may mention here that the first child he 
had by the Lady Anne was a daughter named Mary, 
born, as we know from an old register, on St. Wol- 
stan’s Day, the roth January 1470. The second, 
more than four years later, was also a daughter, and 
having been born on Tuesday the 19th July 1474, 
the eve of St. Margaret’s Day,? was christened Mar- 
garet next day at St. Sepulchre’s Church, having for 
her godfather the Duke of Buckingham, and for her 
godmothers, Margaret, Duchess of Somerset,? and 
Anne, Countess of Beaumont.* Neither of these 
two daughters, however, survived him. The second, 
Margaret, died four months after her birth, at a time 
when her father was absent from London, and was 
buried before he came home.® In the end, the lands 
of William Paston descended to two other daughters, 
for he had no sons. 

At this time Sir John had only borrowed of his 
uncle £4, a sum not quite so inconsiderable in those 
days as it is now, but still a mere trifle Money 
for a man of landed property, being per- ™=tters. 
haps equivalent to £50 or £60 at the present day. 
He repaid the money about November 1474, and 
his uncle, being perhaps agreeably surprised, inquired 
how he was going to redeem a mortgage of 400 
marks held by one Townsend on the manor of Sporle. 
William Paston was already aware that Sir John had 
received a windfall of 4100 from the executors of 


1 No. 745. ; 

2 Our authority is very particular as to the time, and gives not only the 
day but the hour: ‘Inter horam post nonam et horam ante horam secun- 
dam, viz., fere dimidiam horam ante horam secundam, luna curren., et erat 
clara dies.’ 

8 Mother of the Lady Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond, who 
was the mother of King Henry vit. 

4 So according to Sandford’s Genealogy ot the Paston family in Mr, 
Worship’s communication to the Vorjfolk Archeology. But who was Anne, 
Countess of Beaumont? I find no Earl Beaumont in the peerage, but there 
was a William, Viscount Beaumont, who succeeded his father in that title 
in 1459. According to Dugdale, he had two wives, the first of whom was 
named Elizabeth,.and the second Joan. His mother, who may have been 
living at this time, was also named Elizabeth, but I can find no Anne, 
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Walter Lyhart, Bishop of Norwich, who died two 
years before, and that some one else had offered to 
advance another £100, which left only 100 marks 
still to be raised. He was afraid his nephew had 
been compelled to offer an exorbitant rate of interest 
for the loan. Sir John, however, being pressed with 
his questions, told him that his mother had agreed 
to stand surety for the sum he had borrowed; on 
which William Paston, to save him from the usurers, 
offered to advance the remaining 100 marks himself, 
and with this view placed, apparently unsolicited, 500 
marks’ worth of his own plate in pawn. Sir John 
thought the plate was in safer custody than it would 
have been at Warwick’s Inn, where, in his uncle’s 
absence, it remained in the keeping of his aged 
grandmother; but he was anxious, if possible, not 
to lay himself under this kind of obligation to his 
uncle.! 

The manor of Sporle was redeemed, but apparently 
not without his uncle William’s assistance. Some 
other land was mortgaged to his uncle instead; but 
the transaction was no sooner completed than Sir 
John declared he felt as much anxiety about the 
land in his uncle’s hand as he had before about that 
which was in Townsend’s. His mother, too, was 
not a little afraid, both for the land and for her own 
securities. She suspected William Paston was only 
too anxious to gain some advantage over them. She 
was jealous also of the influence he exercised over 
his aged mother, who had recently recovered from 
an illness, and she wished the old lady were again in 
Norfolk instead of living with her son in London.? 

Sir John remained in debt to his uncle for at least 
a year,® and whether he repaid him at the end of 
that time I cannot tell; but certainly, if out of debt 
to his uncle, he was two or three years later in debt 
to other men. In 1477 he was unable to meet 
promptly the claims of one named Cocket, and was 

1 No. 745. 2 Nos, 746, 751, 752, 3 No. 762. 
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labouring once more to redeem the manor of Sporle, 
which he had been obliged to mortgage to Townsend 
a second time. His mother, annoyed by his impor- 
tunity for assistance, told him flatly she did not mean 
to pay his debts, and said she grieved to think what 
he was likely to do with her lands after her decease, 
seeing that he had wasted so shamefully what had 
been left him by his father.! 

But, however careless about his other property, 
Sir John, as we have already remarked, always 
showed himself particularly anxious for g,. Jobn 
the recovery of Caister. During the Paston’s claim 
whole of the year 1475, when he was ‘Ctr 
abroad at Calais and with the army, he makes frequent 
reference to the matter in his letters. His brother 
John and his uncle William had undertaken to urge 
his suit in his absence to my lord and lady of 
Norfolk ; but he would have come home and brought 
it before the king in Parliament, had not the French 
king at that time come to the confines of Picardy, 
and made the Council of Calais anxious to retain the 
services of every available soldier on that side of the 
sea.2 He was impatient at the non-fulfilment of a 
promise by Bishop Waynflete—‘the slow Bishop of 
Winchester,’ as he called him—to entreat the duke 
and duchess in his favour.2 But he was consoled 
by news which reached him before he came home, 
that the king himself had spoken to the Duke of 
Norfolk on the subject, and that, though the matter 
was delayed till next term, the king had commanded 
the duke to take good advice on the subject and be 
sure of the validity of his title, for justice would 
certainly be done without favour to either party.‘ 
This report, however, was rather too highly coloured. 
The Duchess of Norfolk denied its accuracy to John 
Paston. The king, she said, had only asked the 
duke at his departure from Calais how he would 
deal with Caister, and my lord made him no answer. 

1 Nos. 802, 803, © 2 No. 753. 3 No. 760, 4 Nos. 762, 762, 
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The king then asked Sir William Brandon, one of 
the duke’s principal councillors, what my lord meant 
to do about it. Brandon had already received the 
king’s commands to speak to the duke on the sub- 
ject, and he said that he had done so; but that my 
lord’s answer was ‘that the king should as soon have 
his life as that place.’ The king then inquired of 
the duke if he had actually said so, and the duke 
said yes. On this the king simply turned his back 
without another word, although, as my lady informed 
John Paston, if he had spoken one word more, the 
duke would have made no refusal. John Paston, 
however, informed her ladyship that he would no 
longer be retained in the duke’s service.} 

Sir John drew up a petition to the king upon the 
subject. He showed that the duke had been origin- 

His petition ally led to lay claim to Caister by the 

tothe king. malice of Sir William Yelverton, William 
Jenney, and Thomas Howes, who were enfeoffed of 
that and other lands to his use; that upon their 
suggestion the duke had entered the manor by force, 
and also taken from him 600 sheep and 30 neat, 
besides one hundred pounds’ worth of furniture; 
that he had done damage to the place itself which 
200 marks would not suffice to repair, and that he 
had collected the revenues of the lands for three 
years to the value of £140. By the mediation of 
the Bishop of Winchester, the duke had afterwards 
restored him to possession of the manor on payment 
of 500 marks, and released to him his estate and 
interest therein by a deed under the seals of himself 
and his co-feoffees, and of the Bishop of Winchester. 
Sir John, however, had remained in possession only 
half a year, during which time he had laid out too 
marks in repairs, and £40 for the ‘outrents’ due for 
the three years preceding, when the duke again 
forcibly entered the manor, and had kept possession 
from that time for the space of four years and more, 
refusing to hear any remonstrances on the subject, 
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or to allow Sir John to come to his presence. More- 
over, when Sir John had applied to any of my lord’s 
council, requesting them to bring the matter before 
his lordship, they told him that they had mentioned 
his request, but that he was always so exceedingly 
displeased with them that they did not dare to urgeit. 
Thus Sir John had lost all his cost and trouble for four 
years, and thrown away 500 marks to no purpose.! 
This petition was probably never presented to the 
king. It must have been drawn up in the end of 
the year 1475, and in the middle of 
January 1476 the Duke of Norfolk sud- “37:47 
denly died.2 The event seems to have  peath of 
occurred at his seat at Framlingham, and the Duke of 
Sir John Paston, who writes to notify it ‘ 
to his brother, must have been there at the time, 
intending perhaps to have made one last effort with 
the duke’s council or himself, before applying for 
justice to the king. But matters now stood on a 
different footing, and Sir John, after making his 
intention known to the duke’s council, sent a 
messenger named Whetley to Caister to assert his 
rights there. Considering all that had passed, the act 
could not reasonably have been wondered at; but 
his brother John intimated to him a few days later 
that it was resented by some of the late duke’s 
servants, as showing great want of respect for their 
master.* This imputation Sir John repudiated, point- 


1 No. 766, ; 2 No. 768. 

3 Sir John’s letter is distinctly dated Wednesday the 17th January, 15 
Edward tv. (1476), and he says the event took place ‘this night about 
midnight.’ It is scarcely probable, however, that he wrote within an hour 
of the occurrence, as he mentions having spoken after it with the duke’s 
council about furnishing cloth of gold for the funeral. I suppose therefore 
that the death took place on the night between the 16th and 17th, and that 
Sir John wrote on the following morning. The date given in the /zguzsi- 
tion post mortem (17 Edw. tv., No. 58) is, strange to say, erroneous ; for it 
was found in twelve different counties that the duke died on Tuesday after 
Epiphany, in the 1sth year of Edward 1v., which would have been the 9th 
January instead of the 16th. These inquisitions, however, were not taken 
till more than a year and a half after the event, and it is clear the date the 
give is wrong by a week; but they may, nevertheless, be taken as addi- 
tional evidence that the duke died on a Tuesday and not on a Wednesday. 
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ing out most truly that no wise man could have 
blamed him, even if he had anticipated the duke’s 
decease, and entered Caister an hour before it took 
place. Indeed, considering the justice of his claim, 
no one could be sorry to see Sir John in possession, 
who was a real friend to the duke, and loved the 
weal of his soul.? 

It is curious to see the notions entertained in that 
day of the respect due to a duke, even from those 
whom he had very seriously wronged. However, 
Sir John Paston was not backward in yielding all 
that was conventionally due; and in the very letter 
in which he intimated the duke’s death to his brother, 
he says he had promised his council the loan of 
some cloth of gold for the funeral. The article was 
one which it was difficult to procure in the country, 
and he proposed to lend them some that he had 
bought for his father’s tomb.” His mother afterwards 
authorised him to sell it to them, if he could get a 
sufficient price for it. 

Sir John, however, after a brief visit to Norwich, 
hastened up to London. Now was the time that 
application must be made to the king; for it would 
be found by the inquisition that the Duke of Norfolk 
had actually died seised of the manor of Caister, and, 
unless efficient protest were made, the title would be 
confirmed to his widow.* Sir John’s chief fear seems 
to have been that writs of diem clausit extremum 
would be issued before he had an opportunity of 
urging reasons for delay ; in which case the inquisi- 
tion would speedily be taken, and all that he could 
do would be to set forth his claim to the escheator 
before whom it was held. But he soon found that 
he need not be over anxious on this account. The 
duchess herself was anxious that the writs should not 
be issued too precipitately, and John Paston told his 
brother that he ‘need not deal over largely with the 
escheators.’® The duchess, on the other hand, was 
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suspicious of Sir John, and was warned to be upon 
her guard lest he should attempt to retake Caister 
by the strong hand. A favourable opportunity might 
have been found for such an attempt at that time, 
as the moat was frozen and could have been crossed 
with ease. John Paston, however, assured the 
duchess that his brother intended to make no entry 
without her knowledge and assent. The matter at 
last was brought before the king’s council, and was 
decided in Sir John Paston’s favour in May following, 
all the lords, judges, and serjeants pronouncing 
his title good. Privy seals were then Recovery 
made out for the duchess’s officers to give of Caister. 
up possession, and, seven years after the siege of 
Caister, Sir John was once more the acknowledged 
master of the place.! 

The whole story of the duke’s claim to Caister and 
of his injustice towards Sir John was finally recorded 
in the inquisition, which was taken, after an unusual 
delay, in October of the year following. It was 
shown that Yelverton, Jenney, and Howes, acting 
without the assent and against the will of the other 
trustees of Sir John Fastolf’s lands, but in their 
names, had made a charter granting to the duke 
and to Thomas Hoo, Sir Richard Southwell, William 
Brandon, Ralph Asheton, John Tymperley, and 
James Hobert, the manors of Caister in Flegg, by 
Great Yarmouth, called Redham Hall, Vaux, and 
Bosouns. ‘This charter, which was not sealed, was 
shown to the jury, and it appeared that the said 
Yelverton, Jenney, and Howes had thereby demised 
what had belonged to them, that is to say, three out 
of eight parts of the same manors, to the said duke 
and the others. Afterwards the same duke and his 
co-feoffees, by the mediation of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, seeing that the said demise and enfeoffment 
was against conscience, and in consideration of 500 
marks paid by the bishop at the charge of Sir John 
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Paston, enfeoffed John, Bishop of Hereford, John, 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, and nine others, 
to the use of Sir John Paston. These again, by 
another deed, gave up their trust to Sir John Paston, 
and to Guy Fairfax and Richard Pigot, serjeants-at- 
law, John Paston, Esquire, and Roger Townsend, 
whom they enfeoffed to the use of Sir John Paston 
and his heirs for ever. Then the other trustees of 
Sir John Fastolf enfeoffed the same Sir John Paston, 
Fairfax, and the others in the same way; so that these 
last became seised to Sir John’s use of the whole 
property—not merely of the three-eighths originally 
demised by Yelverton, Jenney, and Howes, but also 
of the remaining five-eighths—until they were vio- 
lently disseised by the duke, who enfeoffed thereof 
Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, William, Bishop 
of Winchester, Henry, Earl of Essex, Richard South- 
well, James Hobert, Richard Darby, clerk, and John 
York. After this the duke died; but while he lived, 
Sir John Paston had continually laid claim to the 
manors in his own name and in that of the said Guy 
Fairfax and others, sometimes entering the same, 
and sometimes going as near as he could with safety 
to himself. Finally, he entered after the duke’s 
death, and had been seised for a long time when 
the inquisition was taken. The duke, therefore, it 
was found, did not die seised of the manors. It was 
further found that these manors were holden of the 
Abbey of St. Benet’s, Hulme.! 


Death of Charles the Bold 


The allusions to public affairs contained in the 
letters about this time are of some interest. News 
came from Rome that a great embassy, consisting 
of Earl Rivers, Lord Ormond, Lord Scrope, and 
other lords of England, had been honourably received 
by the pope, but after their departure had been 
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robbed of their plate and jewels at twelve miles’ dis- 
tance from Rome. On this they returned to the 
city to seek a remedy, for the property they had lost 
was worth fully a thousand marks. In the same 
letter mention is made of the conquest of Lorraine 
by the Duke of Burgundy, and his disastrous expedi- 
tion into Switzerland immediately after. 
By the first of these events the prospects (ou. o 
of Margaret of Anjou were seriously im- Burgundy by 
paired, and the French king paid less } 
attention to her interests. In the second, the 
victorious career of Charles the Bold had been 
already checked by the first great defeat at Grandson. 
His vanguard had been broken, his artillery captured 
by the Swiss, his whole army repulsed, and booty of 
enormous value left in the hands of the enemy. 
‘And so,’ as Sir John Paston reports the matter, 
‘the rich saletts, helmets, garters, nowches gilt, and 
allis gone, with tents, pavilions, and all; and so men 
deem his pride is abated. Men told him that they 
were froward karls, but he would not believe it. 
And yet men say that he will to them again. God 
speed them both !’1 

This expectation, as we know, was verified, and 
the result was that the defeat of Charles at Grandson 
was followed by another still more de- 5... san. 
cisive defeat at Morat. Yet Charles, a.p. 1477, 
undaunted, only transferred the scene of 5'2J2" 
action to Lorraine, where he met with his final 
defeat and death at Nancy. The event made a 
mighty change. The duchy which he had nearly 
succeeded in erecting into an independent kingdom, 
and which, though nominally in feudal subjection 
to France, had been in his day a first-rate European 
power, now fell to a female. The greatness of 
Burgundy had already departed, and the days of its 
feudal independence were numbered. To England 
the state of matters was one of deep concern, for, 
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should France turn hostile again, the keeping of 
Calais might not be so easy, unless the young Duchess 
Mary could succeed in organising a strong govern- 
ment in the Low Countries. A Great Council was 
accordingly convoked by the king, and met on the 
18th of February. The world, as Sir John Paston 
wrote, seemed to be ‘all quavering.’ Disturbance 
was sure to break out somewhere, so that ‘young 
men would be cherished.’ A great comfort this, in 
Sir John’s opinion, and he desires his brother John 
to ‘take heart’ accordingly. 


Conclusion of the Family History 


His brother John, however, found occupation of 
a more peaceful character. About this very time 

John Paston he had met with a lady named Margery 

and Margery Brews, daughter of Sir Thomas Brews, 

ali and had clearly determined in his own 
mind that she would be a desirable wife for him. 
In the spring of the year 1476, he had heard that a 
certain Mrs. Fitzwalter had a sister to marry, and 
thought his brother Sir John might negotiate a 
match for him in that quarter ;? but the affair fell 
through, apparently because his brother refused to 
stand surety that he would make her a jointure of 
50 marks a year.2 Not many months, however, 
passed away, when he and Dame Elizabeth Brews 
were in correspondence about his proposed marriage 
with her daughter. He had promised the mother 
not to speak his mind to the young lady herself till 
he had come to an agreement with her parents; but 
Margery, I suppose, had read his purpose without an 
explicit declaration, or had forced it out of him. At 
all events she was no coy heroine of the modern 
type, but had a very decided mind upon the subject, 
and gave her mother no peace with her solicitations 
to bring the matter to effect.4 
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Her mother, for her part, was not unwilling, and 
believing that pecuniary matters might be easily 
arranged with her husband, wrote to acy. 1477, 
John Paston in February, reminding him ‘Feb. 
that Friday was Valentine’s Day, when every bird 
chose him a mate. She also invited him to visit her 
on Thursday night, and stay till Monday, when she 
hoped he would have an opportunity of speaking to 
her husband. In fact, she showed herself quite eager 
for the match, and alluding apparently to some 
difficulty made by her husband to terms that had 
been already offered, said it was but a simple oak 
that was cut down at the first stroke. Thus 
encouraged, John Paston persevered in his suit, and 
Margery wrote him very warm and ardent. letters, 
calling him her well-beloved valentine, and vowing 
that she would accept him with half the ‘livelode’ 
he actually possessed.2, The question, however, was 
how much the father could afford to give along with 
his daughter, and what Margaret Paston and Sir 
John could do that they might have a reasonable 
settlement. Sir John Paston’s answer was very dis- 
couraging. He felt himself in no condition to help 
his brother, and after pointing out the difficulty of 
acting on some of his suggestions, he added in a 
surly fashion: ‘This matter is driven thus far forth 
without my counsel; I pray you make an end with- 
out my counsel. If it be well, I would be glad; if 
it be otherwise, it is pity. I pray you trouble me 
no more.’? 

Margaret Paston, however, showed a mother’s 
heart in the affair, and consented to entail upon the 
young people her manor of Sparham, if Sir John 
would consent to ratify the gift, and forgo his pro- 
spective interest in the succession. Even to this Sir 
John would not quite consent. He wished well to 
his brother, owned that it would be a pity the match 
should be broken off, and did not wonder at what 
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his mother had done; but he saw reasons why he 
could not ‘with his honesty’ confirm it. He did 
not, however, mean to raise any objection. ‘The 
Pope,’ he said, ‘ will suffer a thing to be used, but 
he will not license, nor grant it to be used nor done, 
and so I.’ He would be as kind a brother as could 
be, and if Sir Thomas Brews was afraid he might 
hereafter disturb John Paston and his wife in the 
possession of the manor, he was quite ready to give 
a bond that he would attempt no such thing. The 
manor was not his, and he professed he did not 
covet it. 

Sir John seems really to have desired his brother’s 
happiness, though from his own bad management 
he knew not how to help him.?. Hitherto he had 
been the mediator of all such schemes for him, pro- 
bably because the younger brother believed his 
prospects to be mainly dependent upon the head of 
the house; and I am sorry to say he had been 
employed in the like duty even after John Paston 
had begun to carve for himself. For it is clear that 
after receiving those warm letters from Margery 
Brews, in which she called him her valentine, and 
was willing to share his lot if it were with half his 
actual means, he had commissioned his brother once 
more to make inquiries about a certain Mistress 
Barly. Sir John’s report, however, was unfavourable. 
It was ‘but a bare thing.’ Her income was insig- 
nificant, and she herself was insignificant in person ; 
for he had taken the pains to see her on his brother’s 
account. She was said to be eighteen years of age, 
though she looked but thirteen; but if she was the 
mere girl that she looked, she might be a woman 
one day.® 

Perhaps, after all, like Captain Absolute, John 
Paston had more a mind of his own in the matter 
than might be inferred from his giving so many com- 
missions to another to negotiate a wife for him. At 
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all events, if he had not made up his mind before, 
he seems really to have made it up now, and he 
steered his way between difficulties on the one side 
and on the other with a good deal of curious diplo 
macy, for which we may refer the reader to the letters 
themselves! In the end, though Sir John seems to 
have been in vain urged by his mother to show him- 
self more liberal,? all other obstacles were removed, 
and during the autumn of the year 1477 the marriage 
took effect. 

Before Christmas in that same year, it had become 
apparent that children would soon follow of their 
union ;* and after the New Year John Paston took 
Margery to her father’s house to be with her friends 
a short time, while-yet:she could go about with ease.® 
Their eldest child was born in the following summer, 
and received the name of Christopher.6 Other 
children followed very soon,’ and by the time they 
had been seven years married, John and Margery 
Paston had two lads old enough to be sent on 
messages,® besides, in all probability, one or more 
daughters. It was, however, their second son, 
William,? that continued their line, and became the 
ancestor of the future Earls of Yarmouth. 

In the spring of 1478 Sir John Paston was again 
involved in a dispute with a powerful nobleman. 
The Duke of Suffolk revived his old claim ay. pure of 
to Hellesdon and Drayton, and ventured Suffolk again 
to sell the woods to Richard Ferror, the ®ve "ule: 
Mayor of Norwich, who thereupon began to cut them 
down. Sir John brought the matter into Chancery, 
and hastened up to London. Ferror professed great 
regret, and said he had no idea but that the manor 
was in peaceable possession of the duke, adding that 
if Sir John had sent him the slightest warning, he 

1 Nos. 787, 790, 791, 799, 801.  2No.802, 8 No.809. 4 bid. 
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would have refrained from making such a bargain. 
This, however, was a mere pretence ; for, as Sir John 
remarked to his brother, he must certainly have 
spoken about the matter beforehand with some well- 
informed men in Norwich, who would have set him 
right.1 At all events Ferror went on with what he 
had begun, and nearly the whole of Drayton wood 
was felled by Corpus Christi Day, the zoth day of 
May. Whetley, a servant of Sir John Paston, who 
had been sent down from London on the business, 
writes on that day to his master that the duke had 
made a formal entry into Hellesdon on Wednesday 
in Whitsun week. He dined at the manor-house, 
‘drew a stew, and took plenty of fish.’ I suppose 
from what follows that he also held a court as lord 
of the manor. ‘At his being there that day,’ writes 
Whetley, ‘ there was never no man that played Herod 
in Corpus Christi play better and more agreeable to 
his pageant than he did. But ye shall understand 
that it was afternoon, and the weather hot, and he so 
feeble for sickness that his legs would not bear him, 
but there was two men had great pain to keep him 
on his feet. And there ye were judged. Some said 
*“« Slay”; some said ‘‘ Put him in prison.” And forth 
come my lord, and he would meet you with a spear, 
and have none other ’mends for the trouble ye have 
put him to but your heart’s blood, and that will he 
get with his own hands; forand ye have Hellesdon 
and Drayton, ye shall have his life with it.’2 

It appears, however, that the Duke of Suffolk was 
not in high favour with the king, and it was con- 
sidered at this time that Sir John Paston’s influence 
at court was very high. Although the affair with 
Anne Haute had been broken off, it was expected 
that he would marry some one nearly related to the 
queen’s family ; and Margaret Paston thought it a 
strong argument for the match, if her son could find 
it in his heart to love the lady, that it would pro- 
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bably set at rest the question of his title to Hellesdon 
and Drayton.t This ambitious hope was not destined 
to be gratified. We know not even who the lady was 
that is thus referred to; and as to the dispute with 
the Duke of Suffolk, it remained unsettled at least a 
year and a half—in fact, as long as Sir John Paston 
lived.? 

Two or three months after the beginning of this 
dispute, William Paston the uncle accompanied the 
Duke of Buckingham into Norfolk on pilgrimage 
to the shrine of our Lady at Walsingham. At his 
coming he brought a report that there was likely also 
to be trouble in the manor of Oxnead, The manor 
which belonged to his mother Agnes, the of Oxnead. 
widow of the judge. The nature of this trouble is 
not stated ; but apparently it was either occasioned, 
like the other, by a claim of the Duke of Suffolk, 
or it was feared the duke might attempt to profit 
by it. ‘Wherefore I pray you,’ writes Sir John 
Paston to his brother, ‘ take heed lest that the Duke 
of Suffolk’s council play therewith now at the vaca- 
tion of the benefice, as they did with the benefice of 
Drayton, which by the help of Mr. John Salett and 
Donne, his men, there was a quest made by the said 
Donne that found that the Duke of Suffolk was very 
patron, which was false; yet they did it for an evi- 
dence.’ Whether the duke’s council attempted the 
same policy on this occasion, we cannot say ; but by 
some means or other the Paston family were hindered 
from exercising their right of presentation, so that 
they very nearly lost it. A rector named Thomas, 
presented to the living by Agnes Paston three years 
before, died in March 1478. On the 5th August 
following, Agnes Paston made out letters of presenta- 
tion in favour of Dr. Richard Lincoln, but for some 
reason or other this presentation did not pass; and 
eight days later she presented a certain Sir William 
Holle, who we are told ran away. Her rights, how- 
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ever, were contested ; and after the benefice had re- 
mained more than a year vacant, some insisted that 
it had lapsed to the bishop by the patron not having 
exercised her rights within six months. She had, 
however, as a matter of fact, delivered Sir William 
Holle his presentation within that period ; and though 
he did not avail himself of it, she was, after a good 
deal of trouble, allowed to present again.! 

In the spring of 1478 Margaret Paston had a 
serious illness, and, thinking that it would carry her 
off, she made her will. She lived, however, six years 
longer, and the will she had made was superseded by 
another dated on the 4th of February 1482.2 For in 
the interval considerable changes took place in the 
family, which we shall mention presently. At this 
time she had five, if not six, sons and two daughters, 
but the daughters were both of them married ; and, 
as we have already intimated, she was particularly 
anxious about her son Walter, who was 
now at Oxford being educated for the 
priesthood. He had not yet taken orders, when 
his mother, finding some benefice vacant, of which 
she expected to have the disposal,* thought of con- 
ferring it upon him, and took advice upon the matter 
of Dr. Pykenham, Judge of the Court of Arches. She 
was told, however, that her intention was quite against 
the canon law for three reasons: first, because her 
son had not received the tonsure, which was popu- 
larly called Benet; secondly, he had not attained the 
lawful age of four-and-twenty ; and thirdly, he would 
require to take priest’s orders within a twelvemonth 
after presentation to the benefice, unless he had a 
dispensation from the Pope, which Dr. Pykenham 
felt sure he could never obtain.® His progress at 
Oxford, however, seems to have given satisfaction to 
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his tutor, Edmund Alyard, who reports on the 4th 
March 1479 that he might take a bachelor’s degree 
in art when he pleased, and afterwards proceed to the 
faculty of law.t This course he intended to pursue ; 
and he took his degree at Midsummer accordingly,? 
then returned home to Norwich for the vacation. 
His career, however, was arrested by sudden illness, 
and he died in August. He left a will, hastily drawn 
up before his death, by which it appears that he was 
possessed of the manor of Cressingham, which he 
bequeathed to his brother John Paston, with a pro- 
viso that if ever he came to inherit the lands of his 
father it should go to his other brother Edmund. He 
also possessed a flock of sheep at Mautby, which he 
desired might be divided between his sister Anne 
Yelverton and his sister-in-law Margery, John Paston’s 
wife.® 

Of Margaret Paston’s other sons one named Cle- 
ment is mentioned in Fenn’s pedigree of the family ; 
but he is nowhere spoken of in the corre- 
spondence. I presume that Fenn was not 
without authority for inserting his name in the family 
tree, and I have surmised that he was one of the 
‘young soldiers,’ about whom Margaret Paston was 
solicitous, who went over to Calais in 1475. He 
may perhaps have died soon after. The absence of 
his name, especially in his mother’s will, is at least 
strong presumptive evidence that he was Edmund and 
not alive in 1482. Edmund Paston, William. 
another brother, was probably of about the same 
age as Walter, perhaps a year or two older; and the 
youngest of the family was William, who in the be- 
ginning of the year 1479 was learning to make Latin 
verses at Eton.t He must have been at this time 
barely nineteen years of age;> but he had precoci- 
ously fallen in love with a certain Margaret Alborow. 
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He writes to his brother John Paston how he first 
became acquainted with her at the marriage of her 
elder sister, that she was not more than eighteen or 
nineteen (which was just about his own age); that 
she was to have a portion in money and plate when- 
ever she was married, but he was afraid no ‘live- 
lode’ or lands till after her mother’s decease. His 
brother John, however, could find out that by in- 
quiry.1. As might have been expected, this calf-love 
came to nothing. I do not know if William Paston 
ever married at all. At a more advanced age his 
brother Edmund writes to him offering to visit on his 
behalf a widow, who had just ‘fallen’ at Worsted, 
whose deceased husband had been worth £1000, 
and had left her 100 marks in money, with plate of 
the same value, and £10 a year in land.? 

For Edmund Paston himself the same kind of 
office had been performed in 1478 by his brother 
John, who, having heard while in London of ‘a 
goodly young woman to marry,’ spoke with some of 
her friends, and got their consent to her marrying 
his brother. She was a mercer’s daughter, and was 
to have a portion of #200 in ready money, and 20 
marks a year in land after the decease of a step- 
mother, who was close upon fifty. This match, how- 
ever, did not take effect, and about three years later 
Edmund Paston married Catherine, the widow of 
William Clippesby.® 

The year 1479 was, like several of the years pre- 
ceding, one of great mortality, and it was marked by 
several deaths in the Paston family. The grave had 
not yet closed over Walter Paston, when news came 
Death of to Norwich of the death of his grand- 
Agnes Paston; mother, old Agnes Paston, the widow of 
the judge. At the same time John Paston’s wife, 
Margery, gave birth, in her husband’s absence, to a 
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child that died immediately after it was born.! This 
perhaps was a mere accidental coincidence. Two 
months later Sir John Paston found it necessary to 
go up to London on business, partly, it would seem, 
about his dispute with the Duke of Suffolk, and 
partly, perhaps, to keep watch on the proceedings of 
his uncle William with regard to the lands of his 
grandmother ; for it appears that his uncle, who im- 
mediately on his mother’s death laid claim to the 
manor of Marlingford,? had been making certain ap- 
plications to the escheator on the subject, which were 
naturally viewed with jealousy. On his arrival in 
town, Sir John found his chamber ill ventilated, and 
his ‘stuff not so clean’ as he had expected. He felt 
uneasy for fear of the prevailing sickness, and some 
disappointments in money matters added sensibly 
to his discomfort.? He fell ill, and died and of Sir 

in November. John Paston was on the Job Paston. 
point of riding up to London to have brought down 
his body with that of his grandmother, who had been 
kept unburied nearly three months, to lay them both 
in Bromholm Priory, beside his father. But he was 
met by a messenger, who told him that his brother 
had already been buried at the White Friars, in 
London.* 

We cannot close the record of Sir John Paston’s 
life without a certain feeling of regret. The very 
defects of his character give an interest to it which 
we do not feel in that of his father or of his brother 
John. He is a careless soldier, who loves adventure, 
has some influence at court, mortgages his lands, 
wastes his property, and is always in difficulties. 
Unsuccessful in love himself, he yet does a good 
deal of wooing and courting disinterestedly in behalf 
of a younger brother. He receives sprightly letters 
from his friends, with touches of broad humour 
occasionally, which are not worse than might be 
expected of the unrestrained freedom of the age.° 
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He patronises literature too, and a transcriber copies 
books for him.!_ With his death the domestic interest 
of the Paston Letters almost comes to an end, and 
the quantity of the correspondence very greatly 
diminishes. The love-making, the tittle-tattle, and a 
good deal of the humour disappear, and the few 
desultory letters that remain relate, for the most part, 

either to politics or to business. 
As soon as the news of his death arrived in Norfolk, 
John Paston wrote to his mother, desiring that his 
The titleto brother Edmund would ride to Marling- 
Marlingford ford, Oxnead, Paston, Crowmer, and 
and Oxnead. (3 ister, to intimate his right of succession 
to the tenants of these different manors, and to warn 
those of Marlingford and Oxnead to pay no rents to 
the servants or officers of his uncle William.?, These 
two manors, the reader will remember, belonged to 
Agnes Paston; and her son William, with whom she 
lived, had doubtless watched the old lady’s failing 
health, and made preparations even before her actual 
decease to vindicate his claim to them as soon as the 
event occurred.2 The manors, however, having been 
entailed under Judge Paston’s will, properly descended 
to Sir John Paston, and after his death to his brother 
John. In accordance, therefore, with his brother’s 
instructions, Edmund Paston rode to Marlingford on 
Sunday before St. Andrew’s Day, ‘and before all the 
tenants examined one James, keeper there for William 
Paston, where he was the week next before St. 
Andrew; and there he said that he was not at 
Marlingford from the Monday unto the Thursday at 
even, and so there was no man there but your 
brother’s man at the time of his decease’ (we are 
quoting a letter of William Lomnour to John Paston), 
‘So by that your brother died seised. And your 
brother Edmund bade your man keep possession to 
your behoof, and warned the tenants to pay no man 
till ye had spoken to them.’ In the afternoon 
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Edmund went on to Oxnead, where a servant named 
Piers kept possession for Sir John Paston, and he 
found that William Paston’s agent was not there at 
the time, but had ordered another man to be there 
in his place. Whether that amounted to a con- 
tinuance of the possession of William Paston, was a 
point to be considered. 

As usual in such cases, farmers and tenants had 
everywhere a bad time of it until uncle and nephew 
were agreed. John Paston’s men threatened those 
of his uncle William at Harwellbury, while, on the 
other hand, his uncle William’s men molested those 
of John Paston at Marlingford.2 During the interval 
between Agnes Paston’s death and that of Sir John, 
the tenants at Cromer had been uncertain who was 
to be their lord, and at Paston there was a similar 
perplexity. Sir John’s bailiff ordered the Paston 
tenants to pay no rents to Mr. William Paston; but 
one Henry Warns wrote to Mr. William of the 
occurrence, and ordered them to pay none to any 
one else. After Sir John’s death Warns still con- 
tinued to be troublesome, making tenants afraid to 
harrow or sow lest they should lose their labour, 
pretending that John Paston had given him power 
over everything he had himself inthe place.* Things 
went on in this unpleasant fashion for a period of at 
least five years.® 

Margaret Paston survived her son Sir John five 
years, and died in 1484, in the reign of Richard 111.° 
In her very interesting will, made two  peath of 
years before her decease, a number of Buea 
bequests of a religious and charitable ““" 
kind show how strongly she felt the claims of the 
poor, the sick, and the needy, as well as those of 
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hospitals, friars, anchoresses, and parish churches. 
From the bequests she makes to her own family, it 
appears that not only John Paston, her eldest 
surviving son, but his brother Edmund also, was by 
that time married, and had children. To Edmund 
she gives ‘a standing piece white covered, with a 
garlick head upon the knop,’ ‘a gilt piece covered, 
with an unicorn,’ a feather bed and a ‘transom,’ and 
some tapestry. To his wife Catherine she leaves a 
purple girdle ‘harnessed with silver and gilt,’ and 
some other articles; and to their son Robert, who 
must have been quite an infant, all her swans marked 
with ‘Daubeney’s mark,’ to remain with him and his 
heirs for ever. Various other articles are left to her 
daughter Anne, wife of William Yelverton, to her 
son William, to John and Margery Paston, and to 
their son William and to their daughter Elizabeth 
(apparently Christopher Paston, the eldest child, was 
by this time dead), and also to Constance, a natural 
daughter of Sir John Paston. She also left £20 to 
John Calle, son of her daughter Margery, when he 
should come to be twenty years of age, andif he died 
before that, it was to be divided between his brothers 
William and Richard when they grew up. To 
Margery Calle herself and her husband Richard she 
left nothing.? 


Times of Richard III. and Henry VII. 


The personal interest of the correspondence is not 
altogether exhausted, although, as we have already 
remarked, it is very greatly diminished after the death 
of Sir John Paston. But the political interest of the 
remaining letters is so great, that they are almost 
more indispensable to the historian than the preced- 

Richard m, 12 Ones. The brief and troubled reign 

* of Richard 111. receives illustration from 

two letters of the Duke of Norfolk to John Paston. 

The first was written in anticipation of Buckingham’s 
1 No. 861. 
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rebellion, requiring him to make ready and come to 
London immediately with ‘six tall fellows in harness,’ 
as the Kentish men were up in the Weald, and meant 
to come and rob the city.! Again, on the Earl of 
Richmond’s invasion, the duke desires Paston to 
meet him at Bury with a company, to be raised at 
the duke’s expense.? There is also a copy of King 
Richard’s proclamation against Henry Tudor,’ of 
which, however, the text is preserved in other mss. 

The troubles of the reign of Henry vir. at first 
were scarcely less in magnitude than those of the 
tyrant whom he overthrew. But some- 
how or other the new king had the art of 
discovering who was to be trusted and who was not. 
John Paston was soon found out to be a man 
deserving of confidence. Very early, indeed, in 
Henry’s reign, he must have acquired some influence 
at court. Two months had not elapsed john paston 
after the battle of Bosworth when we Sheriff of 
find him Sheriff of Norfolk. The Duke “°™ 
of Suffolk writes to him to issue proclamations in the 
king’s name against certain rebels who were in 
confederacy with the Scots. The Countess of 
Surrey writes to him to intercede with my Lord 
Fitzwalter and the Earl of Oxford in behalf of her 
imprisoned husband. Lady Fitzhugh, a daughter 
of the great King-maker, calls him her son, and 
requests his favour for her daughter Anne, wife of 
the fugitive Yorkist rebel Francis, Viscount Lovel, 
whose pardon she was making importunate suit to 
obtain. The king himself writes to him,’ and the 
Earl of Oxford addresses letters to him as his ‘right 
well beloved councillor.’® The earl, of course, was 
his old friend, and we may presume it was through 
his influence that Paston was recommended to the 
king’s favour. 

So much honour, trust, and confidence had already 


Henry vu. 


1 No. 876. > 2 No. 884. 3 No. 883. 4 No. 887. 
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been bestowed on him when the rebellion of Lambert 

Lambert  >umnel broke out in the second year of 

Simnel’s Henry’s reign. Of that commotion we 

rebellion. have some interesting illustrations, by 
which it is clear that the gentry of Norfolk were at 
first doubtful of the success of the king’s cause, and 
that many were indisposed to obey his summons to 
battle. Sir William Boleyn and Sir Harry Heydon 
had gone as far as Thetford on their way towards 
Kent, when they received advice which induced 
them to return. Sir Edmund Bedingfield wrote to 
John Paston, he believed that they would not go if 
the king wanted them. But there were similar 
rumours about John Paston himself, and it was even 
said that he meditated mischief. It is true he had 
actually waited on the king, in the train, apparently, 
of the Earl of Oxford, one of the two generals to 
whom the military powers of the whole kingdom 
were at this time intrusted; but it was suspected, 
perhaps owing to the application made to him on 
her account, that after my lord’s departure from the 
king he had been with the Viscountess Lovel, whose 
husband was among the rebel leaders. ‘But wrath 
said never well,’ adds Bedingfield in reporting this 
rumour to John Paston himself. It was evident that 
he had enemies, and it was necessary to conduct 
himself at such a critical period with extreme 
discretion.! 

At this time the rebels had not yet landed in 
England. Nothing had been known of their move- 
ments till very lately ; but the Earl of Lincoln had 

cae been in Flanders with the Lady Margaret 

fran of Burgundy, the chief organiser of the 

on Pee conspiracy. The East Coast, it was 

supposed, was chiefly threatened ; and 

the king had made a progress through Suffolk and Nor- 

folk to animate the people to loyalty. Commissions 

of array had been issued for the Eastern Counties on 
1 No. 894. 
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the 7th April. On the 15th Henry kept his Easter 
at Norwich ; after which he went on to Walsingham, 
and thence to Coventry.1 News came, however, 
that seemed to show the East Coast was in no 
immediate danger. The rebels had left the Low 
Countries, but they had gone to Ireland. The 
gentlemen of the Eastern Counties were informed 
that the king would put them to no further charge 
at that time, but hoped the country would be ready 
on reasonable warning.” 

The extraordinary farce enacted in Ireland—the 
recognition of Lambert Simnel as the son of Clarence, 
his coronation in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
and his enthusiastic and universal reception by a 
people to whom political truths have been at all times 
unimportant, and rebellion a mere amusement,— 
these were facts that could not have been easily realised 
by sober-minded Englishmen. The news, indeed, 
could scarcely have reached England very much in 
advance of the rebel hosts themselves, which presently 
crossed the sea and landed at Furness in Lancashire.? 
In less than a fortnight they penetrated into the heart 
of England, where they were met by the meatohe 
king’s forces and suffered a complete iae 
overthrow in the battle of Stoke. In John Paston 
that battle John Paston was with the ~*~ 
king’s army, and seems to have done some dis- 
tinguished service, in recognition of which he was 
knighted by the king upon the field of battle. The 
same honour was conferred at that time upon fifty- 
one persons besides himself, while thirteen others 
were made knights bannerets.* ; 

Sir John Paston, as he was now called, continued 

1 See Spedding’s Notes in Bacon’s Henry vu.—Works of Bacon, vi. 
55, 56. 
3 eee on the sth May, as Spedding has pointed out (Bacon, 56) 
that the principal party of the rebels landedin Ireland. On the 4th June 
they had crossed the Channel and landed in Lancashire. The coronation 
of Lambert Simnel took place on Ascension Day, the 24th May.—(Rolls of 


Parl. vi. 397.) ~ 
4 Leland, Codd. iv. 214. 
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to maintain his influence with the Earl of Oxford 
and the king. The earl was Lord High 
Deputy to, Admiral, and he made Sir John his 
Oxford as deputy ; in which capacity we find letters 
mm" addressed to him about a whale taken off 
the coast of Norfolk,! and deputations waiting upon 
him at Caister from the corporation of Yarmouth,” 
besides some correspondence with the earl as 
Admiral. He got his brother William into the 
earl’s service; and though ultimately the earl was 
obliged to dismiss him as being ‘troubled with 
sickness and crased in his mind,’* William Paston 
certainly continued many years in the earl’s house- 
hold. He became, in fact, a means of communication 
between the earl and his brother, and in one case we 
have an important letter addressed to the earl by the 
king on the subject of the war in Britanny, copied 
out by William Paston and forwarded to Sir John.® 
The eager interest with which this war in Britanny 
was watched by Englishmen—the anxiety to learn 
The warin What had become of English volunteers, 
Britanny. and of the forces sent thither afterwards 
by the king’s authority—is shown in several of the 
letters.6 The facts relating to the whole affair, and 
their true chronology, had been a good deal confused 
and mis-stated until the late Mr. Spedding, in editing 
Lord Bacon’s History of Henry VII., compared the 
testimony of the Paston Letters with that of other 
original sources.’ But it would take up too much 
space, and involve writing a complete history of the 
times, to show what important light is thrown upon 


1 Nos. 906, 907. 2 No. 924. 

3 Nos. 925, 926, 927. 4 No. 940. 5 No. 913. 

6 Letters 904, 907, 913. An allusion to this war occurs in Barclay’s 
Ship of Fools, £. 152 b. :— 


‘The battles done, perchance in small Britain, 
In France, in Flanders, or to the worldes end, 
Are told in the quere, of some, in wordes vain 
In midst of matins in stead of the Legende, 
And other gladly to hear the same intend 
Much rather than the service for to hear.’ 


7 Spedding’s Bacon, vi. 68, 72, 84, 97-8, 101-2. 
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this and other subjects of interest in the reign of 
Henry vit. by the scattered notices of political events 
contained in these letters; and we must be content, 
for the remainder of the period, briefly to indicate 
the matters of public interest referred to. 

The rising in the North, in which the Earl of 
Northumberland was slain, is the subject of two 
letters ;} and, closely connected with this subject, if 
our chronology is to be relied on, is an intended 
progress of the king into Norfolk a few weeks earlier, 
which was abandoned for some reason not explained. 
The Great Council which Henry had summoned on 
the affairs of Britanny appears to have been dissolved 
on the 3rd March 1489. Two days before it 
separated, the Earl of Northumberland ,,..4 
was appointed to protect the kingdom of North- 
against the Scots, and entered into inden- t™>et!2"4- 
tures with the king at Sheen ‘for the keeping out of 
the Scots and warring on them.’ But instead of 
having an outward enemy to contend with, before 
two months had elapsed he found himself called 
upon to put down the revolt in Yorkshire, and he 
was killed on the 28th April. 

The king, if his original designs had been adhered 
to, would by this time have passed through the 
Eastern Counties, kept his Easter at Nor- | aed 
wich, and gone on to Walsingham.? In _ royal visit to 
the course of his progress he was te have Norfolk 
visited the Earl of Oxford at his mansion at Heding- 
ham in Essex, where William Paston, Sir John’s 
brother, was staying in the earl’s service. Sir John 
himself had notice from the earl to come to him with 
the same number of men ‘defensably arrayed’ as he 
had before granted to do the king service ;* and in 
anticipation of the royal visit to Norfolk, William 
Paston sent orders to the Bailiff of Mautby to have 
his horse Bayard well fed, whatever it cost, that the 
animal might look fat and sleek when the king came.* 

1 Nos. 914, 916. 2 No. 908. 3 No. 909. 4 No. 910. 
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This order, however, it must be observed, is provi- 
sional, ‘if Bayard be unsold’; and perhaps the 
proviso may point to the reason why the royal 
progress was abandoned. ‘The subsidy which caused 
the rising in Yorkshire was heavily felt over the whole 
kingdom besides; and though at another time a royal 
progress might have been very popular, the king 
doubtless saw that it would be unadvisable to add to 
the expenses of his subjects at a time when they 
were so severely taxed already. 
In No. 935 we have a list of the persons who 
; were made Knights of the Bath on the 
Poiate Henry creation of Henry, the king’s second son 
as Duke of (afterwards Henry vii.) as Duke of York, 
in November 1494.1 
In July 1495, the corporation of Yarmouth write 
to Sir John Paston about the capture of five captains 
Perkin of Perkin Warbeck’s host, who landed at 
Warbeck. Deal with about 140 men, when an inva- 
sion was attempted by the pretender. Whatever 
encouragement was given to Perkin abroad, his 
appearance off the coast of Kent gave little satisfac- 
tion to the inhabitants, who killed or took prisoner 
every man that set foot on the land. Perkin, leaving 
his friends to their mercy, sailed away, only creating 
a little disquietude as to where he would next make 
his appearance. One of the captains taken, whose 
name was Belt, said he knew he had no hope of 
mercy, and therefore did not mind revealing the 
plans of his comrades. They meant to gain posses- 
sion of Yarmouth or to die for it.2 If this was said 
in good faith, the rebels must have been so dis- 
couraged by their reception at Deal, that they changed 


1 No. 935.—This list agrees pretty well with the names given in the 
description of the ceremony printed by me in Letters and Papers of 
Richard III. and Henry VTI., vol. i. p. 390. But besides some variations 
in spelling and a difference in one place as to the Christian name, this list 
includes the names of Lords Harington and Clifford, who are not only not 
mentioned in the other as having been made Knights of the Bath on this 
occasion, but who seem to be excluded by the statement that there were 
only oe baths and beds provided besides those of the prince himself, 
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their plans and went to Ireland. But it may of 
course have been said purposely in order to mislead. 
It was, however, effectual in creating some alarm 
about the safety of the town. The corporation 
received a promise from Sir John Paston that aid 
should be forthcoming, if required; but the very 
next day intelligence was received that the rebel 
fleet had sailed westward,! and doubtless before 
many days more all serious alarm was at an end. 

The next political letter refers to Edmund de la 

Pole, Earl of Suffolk, whose first escape from England 
was made in the summer of 1499. The gamundde 
king was then staying at Godshill, in the 1 Pole. 
Isle of Wight, where the Earl of Oxford was with 
him ; and the latter wrote to Sir John Paston on the 
2oth August to make inquiry what persons had 
accompanied the fugitive, or were privy to his 
departure, commanding him to take into custody 
every one whom he could find to have been any way 
concerned in the matter, or any ‘suspect’ person 
who seemed to be ‘of the same affinity,’ found 
hovering near the sea coasts.2 Writs were issued 
the very same day to the sheriffs of the Eastern 
Counties to prevent persons leaving the kingdom 
without a licence.’ 

The next letter after this is a notification from the 
king to Sir John Paston, given on the 20th May 1500, 
that Catherine of Arragon, the affianced . 
bride of Arthur, Prince of Wales, was oc cee 
expected in England in the following of Beers 
May. Sir John Paston was required to ; 
be ready to give his attendance at her reception at 
that date; but owing to a change of plans, she did 
not arrive before October 1501.* ; 

After this there is nothing more relating to public 
matters during Sir John Paston’s life; but we must 
not pass over without notice the very curious account 


1 No. 937. 2 No. 942. 
3 Letters and Papers Ric. III. and Hen. VII., vol. ii. p. 37% 
No. 943. 
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given in No. 953—a letter which, though among the 
Paston papers, has no obvious connection with the 
: Paston family at all—of the meeting 
ne between Henry vu. and Philip, King of 
per Castile, at Clewer, near Windsor, in 
‘January 1506. It is well known how 
Philip, who until the death of his mother-in-law, 
Isabella of Spain, was only Archduke of Austria, had 
set out from Flanders to take possession of his new 
dominions, when, meeting with a storm at sea, he 
was driven upon the coast of England, and was for 
some time entertained by Henry at his court. This 
letter gives a minute description of the meeting 
between the two kings, and of the persons by whom 
they were accompanied, noting the apparel and 
liveries of all present, after the fashion of court 
newsmen. The scene unquestionably must have 
been a striking one; but we must refer our readers 
for the particulars to the letter itself. 


Social Aspect of the Times 


Thus far have we followed the fortunes of the 
Paston family and the history of the times in which 
they lived, as illustrated by their correspondence. 
The reader must not, however, imagine that we have 
by any means exhausted the materials before us, 
either in their social or in their political bearings. 
Indeed, to whatever length we should prolong these 
observations, we could not but leave an ample 
harvest of facts to be gathered in by others, nor have 
we attempted more than to bring the leading points 
of the story into one connected narrative. Of the 

Spire a general condition of society revealed to 

society. us by this remarkable correspondence, 
we have left the reader to form his own impressions. 
But a few very brief remarks upon this subject may 
perhaps be expected of us before we conclude. 

The first thing which strikes the most casual 
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observer on glancing over these letters, is the 
testimony they afford to the state of 
education among the people at the period 
in which they were written. From the extreme 
scarcity of original letters of such an early date, we 
are too easily led to undervalue the culture and 
civilisation of the age. But these letters show that 
during the century before the Reformation the state 
of education was by no means so low, and its 
advantages by no means so exceptionally distributed, 
as we might otherwise imagine. For it is not merely 
that Judge Paston was a man of superior cultivation, 
and took care that his family should be endowed 
with all those educational advantages that he had 
possessed himself. This was no doubt the case. 
But it must be remembered that the majority of these 
letters were not written by members of the Paston 
family, but were only addressed to them; and they 
show that friends, neighbours, lords, commoners, 
and domestic servants possessed the art of writing, 
as well as the Pastons themselves. No person of 
any rank or station in society above mere labouring 
men seems to have been wholly illiterate. All could 
write letters ; most persons could express themselves 
in writing with ease and fluency. Not perhaps that 
the accomplishment was one in which it was con- 
sidered an honour to excel. Hands that had been 
accustomed to grasp the sword were doubtless easily 
fatigued with the pen. Old Sir John Fastolf evidently 
feels it a trouble even to sign his name, and in his 
latter years invariably allows others to sign it for him. 

Men of high rank generally sign their letters, but 
scarcely ever write them with their own hands. And 
well was it, in many cases, for their correspondents 
that they did not do it oftener. Whether, like 
Hamlet, they thought ia baseness to write fair,’ 

and left such ‘yeoman’s service’ to those who had 
specially qualified themselves for it; or whether, 
absorbed by other pursuits, they neglected an art 


Education. 
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which they got others to practise for them, the 
nobility were generally the worst writers of the day. 
Their handwriting and their spelling were on a par, 
and were sometimes so outrageous, that it requires 
no small effort of imagination to comprehend the 
words, even if we could be sure of the letters.+ 
Education, nevertheless, was making undoubted 
progress, both among high and low. Eton College 
and King’s College, Cambridge, had been 
founded by Henry vi. only a few years 
before old Judge Paston died. His grandson and 
namesake, William Paston, as we have seen, was 
sent to the former place for his education, and was 
learning to construct Latin hexameters and penta- 
meters there in 1479. His progress, it is true, seems 
to have been but indifferent. What was to be 
expected of a young gentleman of nineteen, whose 
attention, even while at school, was distracted by the 
thought that he had already met with one who might 
be a partner for life? Nevertheless, in that same 
letter in which he writes to his brother John what he 
knows of Mistress Margaret Alborow, he sends him 
also a specimen of his performances in Latin versifi- 
cation. It is not a very brilliant production, certainly, 
but the fact of his sending it to his elder brother 
shows that John Paston too had gone through a 
regular classical training on the system which has pre- 
vailed in all public schools down to the present day. 
It has, moreover, been remarked that the illustra- 
tions both of Eton and of Oxford life in the fifteenth 
century bear a striking resemblance to the well-known 
usages of modern times. It is true Walter Paston’s 
expenses at Oxford were not great, even 
if we take into consideration the much 
higher value of money in that day. For a period of 


1 A notable example of this is afforded by the letters of Edmund de la 
Pole, Earl of Suffolk, which will be found printed in my Letters and 
Papers of Richard I11. and Henry VII, His successor in title, Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the favourite of Henry vitl., wrote quite as 
barbarous a hand, and outraged orthography in a manner equally 
bewildering. 
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probably half a year they amounted to no more than 
4#6:5:53.2 Yet when he became B.A. he gave a 
banquet, as graduates have been accustomed to do 
since his day, for which he was promised some venison 
from Lady Harcourt, but was disappointed.2 Even 
the expenses attending the graduation, however, do 
not appear to have been very heavy. ‘It will be 
some cost to me, but not much,’ wrote Walter Paston 
in his own case, though he had been disappointed 
in the hope of passing at the same time as Lionel 
Woodville, the queen’s brother, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury, who apparently would have borne a portion 
of the expenses of his fellow-graduates.® 

From the letters just referred to we are reminded 
that it was at this time usual for those who received 
a liberal education not only to take a degree in arts 
but to proceed afterwards in the faculty of law. At 
the universities, unfortunately, law is studied no 
longer, and degrees in that faculty are now purely 
honorary. 

Some other points may be suggested to us, even 
by the most superficial examination of the contents 
of these volumes. The mode in which 4. + 
the letters are dated by their writers computing 
shows clearly that our ancestors were 4***: 
accustomed to measure the lapse of time by very 
different standards from those now inuse. Whether 
men in general were acquainted with the current year 
of the Christian era may be doubted; that was an 
ecclesiastical computation rather than one for use in 
common life. They seldom dated their letters by 
the year at all, and when they did it was not by the 
year of our Lord, but by the year of the king’s reign. 
Chronicles and annals of the period, which give the 
year of our Lord, are almost always full of inaccuracies 
in the figures; and altogether it is evident that an 
exact computation of years was a thing for which 
there was considered to be little practical use. As 

1 No. 816. — 2 No. 831. 3 No. 830. 
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to months and days, the same remark does not apply. 
Letters were very frequently dated in this respect 
according to what is the general usage now. But 
even here, as the reader will not fail to observe, there 
was a much more common use of Festivals and 
Saints’ Days, and when a letter was not written on a 
day particularly marked in the Calendar, it was 
frequently dated the Monday or Wednesday, or 
whatever day of the week it might happen to be, 
before or after such a celebration. Agnes Paston 
even dates a letter during the week by the collect of 
the Sunday preceding :—‘ Written at Paston in haste, 
the Wednesday next after Deus gut errantibus.’} 

Of their modes of computing other things we have 
little indication in these volumes except in money 
accounts, which are always kept in Roman figures. 
No separate columns are set apart in ss. of this 
date (although for the convenience of the reader this 
has sometimes been done in print) for the different 
denominations of pounds, shillings, pence, and marks, 
so that it would have been impossible for the best 
arithmetician easily to cast up totals after the modern 
fashion. The arithmeticians of that day, in fact, had 

Mode of a totally different method of reckoning. 

reckoning. ‘They used counters, and had a counting 
board or abacus, on which they set up the totals.” 
An instance of this occurs in the first volume, where 
John Paston, in superintending the works at Caister 
Castle, or, as we now rather suspect, at Mautby, 
thought it advisable to change the room in which 
his coffers and his ‘countewery’ should be set. In 
connection with this incident one other point is 
worthy of observation. On taking the measure of 
the new room, John Paston’s wife reported that he 
would find it less convenient than the former one. 


1 No. 25. ‘ 

2 The modern mode of adding up columns of Arabic numerals was called 
Algorism or Awgrym. ‘Thus Palsgrave gives as an example of the use of 
the word—‘I shall reken it syxe times by aulgorisme, or you can caste it 
ones by counters.'—Promptorium Parv. 1. 18. 
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‘There is no space,’ she wrote, ‘beside the bed, 
though the bed were removed to the door, to set 
both your board and your coffers there, and to have 
space to go and sit beside.’! When it is considered 
that the room in question was a ‘ draught chamber,’ 
that is to say, that it contained a privy in addition to 
the furniture which Paston intended to introduce, 
want of space ought certainly to have been a very 
serious objection. 

The neglect of sanitary considerations in domestic 
architecture—indeed, in domestic matters generally 
—was no doubt a prolific source of disease and 
pestilence. Yet the general plan of daily life pursued 
by our ancestors was, it must be owned, more whole- 
some than that of the nineteenth century. It is well 
known that they were early risers. Innumerable 
patent kinds of artificial light did not — yfanner of 
tempt them to waste the natural hours __ living. 
of rest either in study or in dissipation. Their meals 
too were earlier. Their dinner was at noon, if not 
before ; and after dinner, in the long summer days, 
it was customary to take some additional repose. 
Thus Henry Windsor concludes a letter to John 
Paston—‘ Written in my sleeping time at afternoon, 
on Whitsunday.’? This practice of sleeping in the 
day-time was so universal that in the case of labourers 
it was only thought necessary to keep it within 
certain limits, and to restrict it by Act of Parliament 
to a quarter of the year, from the middle of May to 
the middle of August.8 

A curious practice in relation to dining mentioned 
in Letter 361 has already been incidentally alluded 
to. It was the year after Sir John Fastolf’s death, 
and his wife had gone out of Norwich to reside at 
Hellesdon. John Paston’s increased importance in 
the county was shown by the Mayor  gending 
and Mayoress of Norwich one day send- dinners out. 
ing their dinners out to Hellesdon, and coming to 

1 No. 185. 2 No. 283. 8 Statute 6 Hen. vit. c. 3. 
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dine with Margaret Paston. Of this kind of com- 
pliment we have another illustration in More’s 
History of Richard I/I. It is well known how, 
when just after the death of Edward rv. the Earl of 
Rivers and Lord Richard Grey were conducting the 
boy king Edward v. up to London, they were over- 
taken by the Duke of Gloucester at Stony Stratford, 
and placed under arrest. As the story is reported 
by More, Gloucester at first treated his prisoners with 
courtesy, and at dinner sent a dish from his own 
table to Lord Rivers, praying him to be of good cheer, 
for all should be well enough. ‘And he thanked 
the duke,’ continues the historian, ‘and prayed the 
messenger to bear it to his nephew the Lord Richard 
with the same message for his comfort, who he 
thought had more need of comfort as one to whom 
such adversity was strange; but himself had been all 
his days in ure therewith, and therefore could bear it 
the better.’ 

The courtesies of life were certainly not less valued 
in those rough unquiet days than in our own. 

Chivalry and Although men like Caxton lamented 

courtesy. the decline of chivalry, its civilising 
influence continued, and its most important usages 
were still kept up. Among the books which William 
Ebesham transcribed for Sir John Paston at the rate 
of twopence a leaf, was one which was called The 
Great Book, treating of ‘the Coronation and other 
Treatises of Knighthood,’ ‘ of the manner of making 
jousts and tournaments,’ and the like! His library, 
or that of his brother John, contained also ‘the 
Death of Arthur,’ the story of Guy of Warwick, 
chronicles of the English kings from Coeur de Lion 
to Edward u1., the legend of Guy and Colbrand, and 
various other chronicles and fictions suited to 
knightly culture ; besides moral treatises, like Bishop 
Alcock’s Adbey of the Holy Ghost, and poetical and 
imaginative books, such as the poems of Chaucer— 

1 Nos, 596, 869, 
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at least his Troilus and Cressida, his Legend of Ladies 
(commonly called Zhe Legend of Good Women), his 
Parliament of Birds, the Belle Dame sauns Mercie, 
and Lydgate’s Temple of Glass. Books like these 
formed part of the recreations of a country gentleman, 
They contained, doubtless, the fund of ideas which 
fathers communicated to their children around the 
winter fire. And the children were the better qualified 
to appreciate them by an education which was entirely 
founded upon the principles of chivalry. 

It was in accordance with these principles, and to 
maintain a true sense of order in society, that the 
sons of knights and gentlemen were sent The training 
at an early age to serve in other gentle- of the young. 
men’s houses. Thus John Paston the youngest was 
sent to be brought up in the family of the Duke of 
Norfolk; and so common was this practice, so 
necessary was it esteemed to a young gentleman’s 
education, that, as we have seen, his father was 
reproached for keeping his elder brother at home 
and unemployed. Jn a new household, and especi- 
ally in that of a man of rank, it was considered that 
a youth would learn something of the world, and fit 
himself best for the place he was to fill in it. It was 
the same also, to some extent, with the daughters of 
a family, as we find Margaret Paston writing to her 
son Sir John to get his sister placed in the household 
either of the Countess of Oxford or of the Duchess 
of Bedford, or else ‘in some other worshipful place.’? 
This we have supposed to be his sister Margery, who 
(no doubt for want of being thus taken care of) shortly 
after married Richard Calle, to the scandal and 
disgust of the whole family. His other sister, Anne, 
was placed in the household of a gentleman named 
Calthorpe, who, however, afterwards desired to get 
rid of her, alleging that he wished to reduce his 
household, and suggested that she ‘waxed high, and 
it were time to purvey her a marriage.’ It is curious 

; 1 No. 601. 
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that the prospect of her being sent home again does 
not seem to have been particularly agreeable even to 
her own mother. Margaret Paston wonders why 
Calthorpe should have been so anxious to get rid of 
the young lady without delay. Perhaps she had 
given him offence, or committed some dismeanour. 
Her mother therefore writes to her son John the 
youngest in London to see how cousin Clere ‘is 
disposed to her-ward,’ that she may not be under the 
necessity of having her home again, where she would 
only lose her time, and be continually trying her 
mother’s patience, as her sister Margery had done 
before her. 
And was this, the reader may well ask, the spirit 
of domestic life in the fifteenth century? Could 
Want of two generations of one family not ordin- 
somes arily live together in comfort? Was 
; the feeling of older people towards 
children only that they ought to be taught the ways 
of the world, and learn not to make themselves 
disagreeable? Alas, I fear, for the most part it 
amounted to little more than this. Children, and 
especially daughters, were a mere burden to their 
parents. They must be sent away from home to learn 
manners, and to be out of the way. As soon as they. 
grew up, efforts must be made to marry them, and 
get them off their parents’ hands for good. If they 
could not be got rid of that way, and were still 
troublesome, they could be well thrashed, like 
Elizabeth Paston, the aunt of the last-mentioned 
young ladies, who, as will be remembered, was allowed 
to speak to no one, was beaten once or twice a week, 
and sometimes twice in one day, and had her head 
broken ‘in two or three places’ in consequence.? 
Such a state of matters, however repulsive to our 
feelings, is by no means unaccountable. That age 
was certainly not singular, however much mistaken, 


1 No. 680. 2 No. 71, and p. clxxvii of this Introduction. 
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in its belief that a sense of what is due to the State 
is more important than a sense of what is due to the 
family. Our ancestors forgot the fact—as we too, 
in this age of school-boards, have been disposed to 
leave it out of account—that the most important part 
of education, good or bad, must inevitably be that 
which a child receives at home. They were rewarded 
for their forgetfulness by a loss of natural affection, 
for which their high sense of external order afforded 
but imperfect compensation. Admirable as the feudal 
system was in maintaining the necessary subordina- 
tion of different classes, it acted most injuriously 
upon the homes, where all that makes up a nation’s 
real worth must be carefully tended in the first 

instance. The very foundation of domes- yy, 44; 

; A ; re ardships. 
tic life was in many cases vitiated by a 
system which put the wardship and marriage of heirs 
under age at the disposal of their superior lords. In 
the case of an important landowner who held of the 
Crown, it was a regular matter of bargain and sale. 
The wardship and marriage were granted away to 
such a person as could offer the Treasury a satisfac- 
tory sum for the privilege; and if the heir took it 
upon himself to marry without licence of such person, 
he incurred a heavy fine! Thus was the most sacred 
of all human relations made a matter of traffic and 
sale, and the best feelings of the human heart were 
systematically crushed by considerations the most 
sordid. 


1 We have already referred, at p. clxxv, to the case of Stephen Scrope, 
whose wardship was sold by his stepfather, Sir John Fastolf, to Judge 
Gascoigne, but was afterwards bought back again to prevent the judge 
marrying him to one of his own daughters, both the original sale and 
the redemption being equally against the will of Stephen Scrope himself, 
who complained that Fastolf had ‘bought and sold him like a beast.’ 
The particulars of these transactions are not obtained from the Paston 
Letters, but in vol. i. will be found several notices of another wardship, 
viz. that of Thomas Fastolf of Cowhaw, kinsman of Sir John Fastolf, 
which was bought by Sir John of the king, and committed by patent 
to John Paston and Sir Thomas Howes, and which became the subject 
of a good deal of controversy.—See Nos. 207, 219, 222, 223, 227, 248, 


and 302. 
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The absence of domestic affection among the 
English people generally was, in fact, a subject of 

Remarks ofa ODServation to foreigners in that day. 

Venetianon ‘The earliest extant report of a Venetian 

the English. 4 mbassador on the state of this country 
was written in the reign of Henry vu1., and in this we 
find some very strong comments on the subject, 
showing that the cold-heartedness of parents towards 
their children, the want of tenderness in husbands 
towards their wives, the mercenary way in which 
marriages were contracted by parents or guardians 
for the young people under their charge, was such as 
to shock the sensibility of strangers from the warmer 
lands of the South. To the Italian mind it seemed 
as if there was no real human nature in Englishmen 
at all. There was licentiousness among them, to be 
sure, but our Venetian almost doubted whether in 
high or low society an Englishman was ever known 
to be in love. He had witnessed nothing of the sort 
himself. On the contrary, he had seen young noble- 
men content to marry old widows for the sake of 
fortunes, which they hoped to share soon with 
younger partners; and he suspected that although 
Englishmen were very jealous husbands, the most 
serious offences against married life might be con- 
doned for money.} 

It is impossible to deny that these comments, 
except the last, which we would fain hope was a 
mistake, must have been largely justified. The 
Paston letters bear strong additional testimony to the 
general truth of what our Italian critic saw in Eng- 
land. Yet, acute as his observation was, an ambas- 
sador from the stately Signory of Venice was perhaps 
not altogether in a position to read the deepest 
mysteries of the English heart. To this day the 
warmth of the English nature lies covered by a cold 
exterior; yet even in the external manners of the 


1 Italian Relation of England (Camden Soc.), pp. 24-27. 
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people the genial Erasmus found touches which our 
Venetian cared not for, and did not deign to notice. 
While feudalism still kept down the natural emotions, 
insisting on a high respect for order, there was a 
freedom in social intercourse, and in Freedom of 
England more than elsewhere, which has ™#5"es- 
long ago been chilled among ourselves by the severity 
of Puritanism. In his own amusing way Erasmus 
tells us how in this delightful island ladies and 
gentlemen kissed each other freely whenever they 
met, in the streets or in their houses. There were 
kisses when you came, and kisses when you went 
away—delicate, fragrant kisses that would assuredly 
tempt a poet from abroad to stay in England all his 
days.1 So the witty Dutchman informed a friend in 
the unrestrained freedom of epistolary correspondence. 
And we may believe that in most cases the severity 
of home was mitigated by a greater freedom of 
communication with the world outside. Only in 
cases of very severe displeasure were the daughters 
of a family shut up for a time, like Elizabeth 
Paston, and forbidden to speak to any one. For the 
most part, they received the salutations of strangers, 
and conversed with them without reserve, as mar- 
riage was quite understood to be a thing which 
depended entirely upon arrangements made by their 
parents. 

With all this, there was an urbanity of manners, a 
courtesy of address, and a general external refinement, 
on which more recent times have not 
improved. And in these things England 
was pre-eminent. Our Venetian could not help 
noticing that the English were a very polite people. 
Another Italian of that day, Polydore Vergil, has 
recorded that in this respect they resembled his own 
countrymen. The hard schooling which they received 
at home, the after-training elsewhere in the houses 


Urbanity. 


1 Erasm. Epp. \ib. v- 10. 
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of ‘worshipful’ persons, had taught them from their 
early years to consider above all things what was due 
to others. In every relation of life, in the freest social 
intercourse, the honour due to parents, to strangers, 
to noblemen, or to kings, was never for a moment 
forgotten. In the most familiar letters the son asks 
his father’s or mother’s blessing, and the wife 
addresses her husband as ‘right worshipful.’ When 
people talked to each other on the street, they did so 
with heads uncovered. Even kings at the mention 
of other potentates’ names took off their hats with 
reverence. 

An age which, with all its many drawbacks, 
cultivated ideas such as these cannot be looked 
upon as despicable or barbarous. We could have 
wished to see something more of the element of love 
in families—something more of the easy rule of 
natural affection occasionally superseding the hard 
notions of feudal or parental discipline. But the 
Importance of @Nxiety to uphold authority, to preserve 
maintaining honour for whom it was due, to maintain 
prbeey social and political order in spite of 
influences which were conspicuously at work breaking 
it up before men’s eyes, was a true and wholesome 
feeling, to the strength of which we owe a debt 
unspeakable even in these days of progress. At no 
time in England’s history was there a stronger feeling 
of the needful subordination of the different parts of 
society to each other; but under a king incapable of 
governing, this feeling bred a curse, and not a blessing. 
The great lords, who should have preserved order 
under the king, fell out among themselves, and in 
spite of the fervid loyalty of the age, the greatest 
subject became a king-maker. 


1 Italian Relation, pp. 22-32; Polydore Vergil, 14-15. Henry vu., in 
conference with the Spanish ambassador, De Puebla, a tock off ‘his 
hat when the names of Ferdinand and Isabella were mentioned (Bergen- 
roth’s Spanish Calendar, vol. i. p. 10). I have also seen notices of the 
same custom elsewhere. 
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That civil war should have broken out in a state 
of society like this need occasion no surprise. The 
enormous retinues of feudal noblemen were in 
themselves sufficiently dangerous to the peace of the 
kingdom, and when the sense of feudal subjection to 
one sovereign was impaired, the issue could not be 
doubtful. At the table of the great Earl ,. part of 
of Warwick, Stow informs us that the Warwick's 
flesh of six entire oxen was sometimes "'*°'* 
consumed in a single meal. With the profuse 
hospitality of the Middle Ages, he entertained not 
only all his regular dependants, but all chance comers 
who had any acquaintance in his household. Visitors 
were also allowed to carry off joints from his table, 
and the taverns in the neighbourhood of Warwick’s 
inn were actually full of his meat.t Such a nobleman 
had no difficulty in obtaining friends to fight for him 
in the day of battle. He maintained, in fact, what 
might be called a little standing army at all times, 
and if an emergency arose, doubtless many who had 
dined at his table would flock to his standard, and 
take his wages,” 

The causes which had produced the wars of the 
Roses were carefully watched by the Tudor sovereigns, 
and one by one rooted out. Laws were The Tudor 
passed against noblemen keeping large P»licy- 
retinues, and were not suffered to remain a dead letter. 
The nobility of England learned to stand in awe of 
the Crown in a way they never did before, and never 
have done since. Every branch of the royal family, 
except the reigning dynasty, was on one pretext or 
another lopped away. Every powerful nobleman 
knew that just in proportion as he was great, it was 
necessary for him to be circumspect. Under Henry 
vit. and Elizabeth, birth and rank counted for very 
little, and the peers became submissive instruments, 
anxious, and indeed eager, to carry out the sovereign’s 


1 Stow’s Chronicle, 42x. 2 See No. 655. 
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I. WILL OF PETER LE NEVE.—See p. iv. 


THE following extracts from the will of Peter Le Neve, as 
contained in the principal register at Doctors’ Commons, are 
curious in other respects besides their bearing on the history 
of the Paston Mss. 


Item, I give and bequeath unto the Reverend Doctor Tanner, Chancellor 
of Norwich, and Mr. Thomas Martin of Palgrave, all my abstracts out of 
records, old deeds, books, petigrees, seals, papers, and other collections 
which shall only relate to the antiquityes and history of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
or one of them, upon condicion that they, or the survivor of them, or the 
executors or administrators of such survivor, do and shall, within twelve 
months next after my decease, procure a good and safe repository in the 
Cathedral Church of Norwich, or in some other good and publick building 
in the said city, for the preservation of the same collections, for the use and 
benefitt of such curious persons as shall be desirous to inspect, transcribe, or 
consult the same. And I doe hereby give full power to the said Doctor 
Tanner and Thomas Martin, and to the survivor of them, and to the 
executors or administrators of such survivor, to fix and prescribe such rules 
and orders for the custody and preservation of the said collecions as they 
shall think proper. ... 

Item, my will and mind is, that if my said wife Frances shall at any time 
hereafter intermarry with Thomas Allen, my late clerk, then I will that she 
shall have and enjoy but the annuity or summe of forty pounds per annum 
from the time of such her intermarryage, and noe more shall be paid unto 
her by my aforesaid trustees ; and I strickly charge and forbid her, the said 
Frances, to permitt the said Thomas Allen to come into any of my studys, or 
to lend or give him any of my books or papers, or to suffer him in any respect 
to intermeddle with my affairs. Item, I give unto my said wife Frances 
such goods and things att Bow and Wychingham as I shall mencion, and sett 
down ina certain paper to be signed and left by me for that purpose. Item, 
I give unto my said wife Frances my crown, silver gilt, my collar, silver 

arty, my jewell, my herald’s coat and chain. Item, I give unto Henrietta 

eeston the summe of twelve pence per week, to be paid to her from the first 
day of August last for so long time as she shall continue with me at Wyching- 
ham. Item, I will that all my shelves, presses, drawers, and boxes now in 
my study att Wychingham shall goe along with my Norfolk and Suffolk 
collections to Norwich... . . 

Item, the residue of my printed or manuscript books, arms, and things 
relating to antiquity, I give them unto such person and persons, and bodyes 
politic or corporate, as I shall direct and appoint, in a paper to be signed 
and left by me for that purpose. 


The above will was proved 7th November 1729. 
ccclxxvii 
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2. ORIGINALS OF FENN’S THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES. 


The following are the results of an examination of some of 
the letters printed by Fenn in his Third and Fourth Volumes, 
which I collated throughout in 1875 with their newly recovered 
originals; and also of a general cursory examination of others, 
which I made at the same time, sometimes with particular 
reference to obscure and doubtful readings. 


No. 19. 


The first paragraph of this document is crossed through in 
the Ms., and does not end with ‘swore,’ but has the following 
words additional :—‘ And ther is oon Will’ Paston, on of the 
Justice of our Soverayne Lorde in the Comene Place, taketh fees 
and rewarde,’—which of course are superfluous, the statement 
being contained in the next paragraph. 

The true reading of the endorsement is—‘ Falsa billa Will’i 
Dallyng ad parliamentum tempore quo Henr’ Grey fuit vicecomes 
ante annum terciodecimum Regis Henrici vj’ 

In the text of this document the spelling of the original has 
been preserved with such scrupulous fidelity that the only errors 
I have been able to detect are as follows—lIn line 2 of the second 
paragraph, ‘ Soverayne’ should be ‘Saverayne’; 3 lines lower, 
‘mater’ should be ‘ matere’; and on page 37, line 5, ‘ King’ 
should be ‘ Kyng.’ 

No. 29. 
Page 43, line 2, ‘thei.’ In Fenn, ‘ yi’; in the ms., ‘ y.’ 
» line 5, ‘yow,’ ‘lettyr.’ In Ms., ‘zow,’ ‘letter.’ 
2» line 9, ‘off. The word is rather doubtful in the ms. 
x» line 10, ‘Bylbys.” Name doubtful; looks like 
*Kylbys.’ 
»» line 15, ‘ Yowr’ is ‘ Zow’ in Ms. 

These are the only variations I found between the ms. and 

the text as printed by Fenn. 


No. 37. 


This is only a brief extract. The original is a long letter. 
What Fenn calls ‘a memorandum’ on the back of it, from 
which he infers the date, is the latter part of a draft agreement 
covering the whole back of the letter, and dated on Passion 
Sunday (die Dominica in Passione Domini) a.D, 1444, 22 
Hen. vi. In this letter ‘wer’ (printed in Fenn ‘ pver’) is in 
the Ms, ‘ pur’’; ‘remenant’ (printed in Fenn ‘ remen’nt’) is in 
the Ms. ‘remen*nt.’ ‘ Wednesday’ is in the Ms. ‘ Wednesseday.’ 


No. 46. 
The signature in the Ms. is ‘ Augneis Paston,’ 


‘ 
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No. 58. 


The signature is not that of Edmund Paston, brother of the 
first John, who died in 1449, but of Edmund Paston, the son of 
that John. The date is, therefore, very much later, and the 
John Paston to whom the letter is addressed must be John 
Paston the youngest, called of Gelston. This should have been 
evident from the mere fact of the letter being dated at Mautby, 
a place which came to the first John by marriage, and with 
which his brother Edmund could have had nothing to do; but 
the point escaped me. 

No. 67. 

Fenn says the direction of this letter is obliterated, but I see 
no appearance of any direction at all. Iam confirmed in my 
opinion of its early date by the handwriting, which corresponds 
with that of Margaret Paston’s letters at this period, and is 
quite unlike that of her later ones. 


No. 80. 
For ‘ me,’ the original has ‘ mo,’ as I conjectured. 


No. 117. 


Page 159, line 12, ‘an haugh Jon, &c.’ The absence of 
punctuation in the Ms, and the peculiar style of diction have 
here misled the Editor, who supposed that the haw or berry of 
the white thorn must have been popularly called ‘a haugh John.’ 
The reading of the Ms. is ‘an haughe To, &c.’ If we supply 
punctuation, and extend the contraction, the passage stands: 
‘shuld not be worth an haughe. deo, &c.’ 


No. 124. 


The word ‘ Copia’ is written in the margin at the beginning 
of this letter, in the handwriting of the letter itself This ex- 
plains why there is no address, as mentioned by Fenn. The 
endorsement which he uses as a heading, and which he says is 
‘in an ancient hand,’ is not contemporaneous. 


No. 140. 


Although this letter is headed by Fenn—‘ To William Wayte,’ 
there is no address on the MS. 


No. 158. 
Page 211, line 7 from bottom of text, ‘Denney.’ The MS. 
reads ‘Genney.’ See footnote. This letter has a postscript in 
three paragraphs, which is omitted. 


No. 171. 
What is printed of this letter is but a set of extracts from the 
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original. Page 228, line 3, ‘Cooke ys tenement’ is a mis- 
reading. The Ms. has ‘ Goold ys tenement.’ 


No, 182. 


What is printed is only an extract. The paragraph after the 
date beginning ‘ My uncle Phelyppe’ is not a postscript in the 
original, but occurs in the body of the letter 5¢fore the preceding 
passages. The passages omitted refer to ‘ your work at Mautby’ 
and other matters. From this it would appear that the building 
operations mentioned in Letter 185 were at Mautby, and not, 
as I supposed, at Caister. 


No. 191. 
The ms. is headed ‘ Copia.’ 


No. 238. 
Headline ‘ Vadatur.? The Ms. reads ‘7radatur.’ 


No. 341. 


Of this and the other letters of Friar Brackley, Fenn himself 
remarks that he had endeavoured to give them as accurately as 
possible, but had been obliged to omit a sentence or two here 
and there, ‘as the contractions, added to the smallness and con- 
fusedness of the handwriting, have made them so illegible, that 
after the most careful attention and examination I have been 
forced’ (he says) ‘ to give up the deciphering.’ It is a singular 
reflection that the ordinary handwriting of an English Grey 
Friar in the fifteenth century should have been, not very long 
ago, almost as unintelligible as Egyptian hieroglyphics. Dr. 
Brackley undoubtedly wrote in a very contracted style, but on 
the whole his writing is not nearly so full of difficulties as many 
a bad hand at the present day. 

In another letter of Brackley’s, further on, I have supplied a 
few of Fenn’s omissions. In this particular letter there are few 
that are of much importance, but I observed the following mis- 
readings. The paragraph which begins at the bottom of page 
497 should stand as follows :—‘ As I haf wrytyn to zow oftyn 
byfor this, Hactte vobis amicos de mammona iniquitatis, quia de 
facto T. T., J. H. et J. W.,’ &c. The word ‘apud? for ‘ad’ 
on the first line of page 498 is an error of this edition, for which 
Fenn is not responsible. Near the end of the letter, ‘ Precor 
gratiosum Deum’ should be ‘ Precor ergo Deum.’ 


No. 364. 


I have compared the whole of this letter with the original as 
a test of Fenn’s literal accuracy, seeing that the letters of 
Brackley were those which gave Fenn the greatest trouble to 
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decipher, and in which he was obliged to omit some passages 
as to him unintelligible. I here note every variation even in 
spelling, however minute, and supply the passages suppressed. 

Line 4 (of text of the letter), for ‘certefie’ read ‘ certefye.’ 
Line 6, for ‘which’ read ‘ whiche.’ Line 8, for ‘ Coventre’ 
read ‘Covintre.’ Line 10, for ‘justice’ read ‘justise.? Page 
5306, line 9, for ‘conclusion’ read ‘conclusyon’ (an error in 
this edition, not in Fenn). 

After ‘rewthe’ (line 10), a sentence is omitted, except the 
latter part, which is printed as an independent sentence. The 
passage stands as follows :—‘ Consideret discrecio vestra singul- 
orum annorum curricula et percipietis tunc perplurima exempla, 
de dominorum fidelium atque communium morte satis injuriosa 
multiformiter lamentanda, discurrendo per singula. Ex paucis 
scit discretio vestra perpendere plura, &c. Et ubi ego semel! in 
ecclesia Pauli palam preedicavi hunc textum, Von credas inimico 
tuo in eternum (Ecc. 12°), et quidam hujus regni doctor et epis- 
copus, utinam non indignus, asseruit eundem textum Scripturze 
Sacree non incorporatum, quid Doctor Nicholaus de Lira super 
eundem textum dicit, contra audietis. Mon credas, &°c., id est, 
Nunquam credas ei quem probasti inimicum, &c. Sequitur in 
textu:—Sicut eramentum eruginat malicia tlizus, id est, rubigi- 
nem odii servat interius, licet contrarium ostendatur exterius. 
Ideo in textu sequitur :—Ztsz humtliatus vadat corvus (curvus), 
tibi magnam reverenciam exhibendo, affirma, abice [abjice] 
animum tuum ab tllo, nullo modo credendo et, et custodi te ab 
zllo. Non statuas tllum penes te (id est, ipsum tibi familiarem 
exhibendo); 2e conversus stet tn loco suo [should he #20] te 
supplantando ; e¢ 2 novissimo agnoscas verba mea esse vera, sed 
nimis tarde. Sequitur: Quds mzserebttur incantatori a serpente 
percusso, &c. ; et gut comitatur cum vire inigquo et obvolutus est 
in peccatis ejus? Una hora tecum permanebit ; st autem de- 
clinaveris non supportabit. In labizs seis indulcat tnimicus, et 
in corde suo insidiatur, ut subvertat te in foveam. In oculis 
suis lacrimatur imimicus, et st tnvenerct tempus non saciabttur 
sanguine. Stincurrerint tibi mala[inventes| eum illic priorem, 
&c. In finem rogo, videte textum et postillatores super eodem, 
ex quibus potestis plane considerare episcopum modernum 
aliquando Scripturam Sacram ignorare, &c. Utinam domin- 
orum fidelium provida discrecio amicorum dileccionem, sapienter 
sic pensaret quod inimicorum dileccionem nequaquam sic amaret, 
ut inimicis mortalibus confidenciam exhiberet ; quare ut prius 
sic replico Jesu Sirach sanum et salubre consilium, Won credas 
inimico tuo in eternum. Sapienti non insipienti scribo,’ &c. 

Page 536, line 10 from bottom, the ‘et’ before ‘tota’ should 
be ‘ac.’ Line 9 from bottom, ‘Conventus’—my correction 
of Fenn’s misreading is right. Line 3 from bottom, the ‘7’ 
referring to the chapter in Job ought not to be in brackets. It 


1 Not scilice¢ as in Fenn. 
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is expressed in the Ms., but Fenn has misprinted it as £408, 
which should be zdeo, Line 2 from bottom, for ‘ qui’ read 
‘quia.’ Page 537, line 1, for ‘Domini’ read ‘Dei? 

No. 415. 

The endorsement quoted by Fenn, and which, as printed by 
him, was unintelligible (see preliminary note), ‘is—' De Ric’o 
Calle pro ordio (¢.e., Aordeo) ib’m (zbzdem) pro ij. annis ter- 
minatis ad Mic’ anno primo regni Regis E. iiij., xxvjs. viijd.’ 

No. 419. 

Page 57, line 6 from bottom, ‘ hem’ is ‘hom’ in the MS,, so 

that the bracketed explanation is correct. 
No. 444. 

What is printed of this letter is taken entirely from a post- 
script, except merely the few words at the beginning, ending 
with ‘ wyte,’ and the date and signature. 

No. 478. 

The principal portion of this letter is omitted. Part of it 

refers to Calcote and Debenham. 
No. 497. 


Line 10 of text, ‘so . . . he was yesterday’ should be 
‘for he was yesterday.” Line 18, ‘ Daveney’ is ‘ Dabeney’ in 
the Ms. 

No. 528, 


More than half this letter has been omitted. 


No. 568. 
Page 298, line 6, ‘ my Lord of Oxford? is right. 


No. 601. 
The endorsement quoted from Fenn in the preliminary note 
is not contemporaneous. 
No, 603. 


In the endorsement quoted from Fenn in the preliminary 
note the words after ‘ Scales’ are added in later handwriting. 
The first part of the endorsement is contemporaneous with the 
letter itself, or nearly so. 


No. 612. 


Page 358; line 10, ‘Garnet’ should be ‘ Gornet’; ‘ Festux 
should be ‘ Foscwe.’ Line 12, ‘ Brom’ should be § Broun 
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No. 656, 
Page 414, line 13 of text, ‘for’ should be ‘ per.’ 


3. PARMINTER’s INSURRECTION.—See p. Ixxxvii. 


In the bundle of Privy Seals for the year 29 Henry vi. is a 
pardon to James God, dated on the ath March, and delivered 
to the Chancellor for execution on the 5th. Attached to it is 
the following record of his indictment :— 


_ Kent sc.—Jur’ dicunt quod Jacobus God nuper de Feversham in com’ pra- 
dicto, plummer, et alii, ac quamplures alii proditores, rebelles et inimici 
illustrissimis Principis Henrici Regis Angliz Sexti post Conquestum ignoti et 
nuper complices et de societate falsi proditoris Will'i Parmynter, smyth, qui 
se ipsum nominavit Secundum Capitaneum Kanciz, eidemque adhzrentes 
et de ejus covina et assensu in omnibus proditionibus suis mortem dicti 
Regis et destructionem regni sui Angliz confcederantes, machinantes, com- 
passentes et proponentes, ultimo die Augusti anno regni dicti Regis vicesimo 
nono! apud Feversham et alibi in com. Kanciz se adinvicem congregaverunt 
ad numerum quadringentorum hominum et amplius, dicentes et confidentes 
quod ipsi essent de eorum covina et assensu ad eoruim libitum et voluntatem 
xl. milia hominum armatorum et modo guerrino arraiatorum ad praeebendum 
et percussiendum bellum contra dictum Regem seu quoscumque alios in 
proditionibus suis pradictis eis contravenientes et falso et proditorie insur- 
rexerunt et mortem dicti Regis imaginaverunt et compassi fuerunt, ac 
guerram adtunc et ibidem et alibi per vices infra dictum com. Kanc. falso 
et proditorie contra dictum Regem, supremum dominum suum, levaverunt, 
in destructionem ipsius Regis et Regni predicti. BENET.’ 


There is a note of the trial of Parmynter in Hilary term, 29 Hen. vi., on 
the Controlment Roll of that year, rct. 9. 


4. PARDON TO JOHN PAYN.—See p. xc. 


On the Patent Roll 30 Henry VI., p. I, m. 23, occurs the 
following entry :—- 


De Pardonacione.—Rex omnibus ballivis et fidelibus suis ad quos, &c., 
salutem. Sciatis quod cum nonnulli rebelles nostri in comitatu nostro 
Kanciz, paucis ante diebus contra pacem nostram insurrectionem gravem 
concitantes, quasdam factiones proditorias contra nostram personam detesta- 
biliter machinati fuerint, nonnullaque proditiones, murdra, felonias et faci- 
nora, aliasque transgressiones perpetraverint 5 quia tamen, cum nuper per 
civitates, oppida atque villas in eodem comitatu nostro ad eorum hujusmodi 
insolencias et rebellicnes coercendos iter faceremus, plurimi ex eisdem, 
spiritu sanioris consilii ducti, plurimum humiliati, etiam usque femoralia 
nudi, suorum immanitates criminum coram nobis confitentes, veniam a nobis 
effusis lachrymisanxie postularunt; Nos, ad singulorum hujusmodiligeorum 
nostrorum submissiones humillimas nostros misericordes oculos dirigentes, ac 
firmiter tenentes quod de cetero in nostra obedientia stabiles permanebunt, 
fidem ligeancize suze erga nos inantea inviolabiliter servatur1, ad laudem, 
gloriam et honorem Omnipotentis et misericordis Dei ac gloriosissime 
Virginis matris Christi, de gratia nostra speciali pardonavimus, remisimus 
et relaxavimus Johanni Payn de Pecham in comitatu predicto, yoman, alias 
dicto Johanni Payn, nuper de Estpekham in comitatu predicto, smyth, 
qui inter czeteros se submisit nostre gratia, quocumque nomine censeatur, 
gectam pacis nostra quae ad nos versus ¢um pertinent, seu poterit pertinere, 
pro quibuscumque proditionibus, feloniis, murdris et transgressionibus per 


1 Soin the record, but evidently an error. It should have been wicestzne 
201AV0. 
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ipsum a septimo die Julii anno regni nos'ri vicesimo octavo usque decimum 
dees Junii ultimo preteritum factis sive perpetratis ; acetiam utlagarias, si 
que in ipsum Johannem occasionibus praedictis seu earum aliqua fuerint 
promulgate; necnon omnimodas forisfacturas terrarum, tenementorum, 
reddituum, possessionum, bonorum et catallorum, qu@ idem Johannes nobis 
occasionibus predictis seu earum aliqua forisfecit aut forisfacere debuit, et 
firmam pacem nostram ei inde concedimus: Ita tamen quod stet recto in 
curia nostra si quis versus eum loqui voluerit de przmissis seu aliquo pre- 
missorum. Proviso semper quod ista nostra pardonacio, remissio sive relax- 
acio se non extendat ad aliqua malefacta supra mare et aquas aliquo modo 
facta sive perpetrata. In cujus, &c. Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium 
secundo die Novembris. 

Two similar patents were granted on the same date to Richard Doke, 
yeoman, and William Souter, labourer, both of Peckham. 


5. THE DUKE OF YORK AT DARTFORD.—See p. cxiv. 


The most minute account of the encampment of the Duke of 
York at Dartford is contained in the following extract from 
the Cottonian Roll, ii. 23. 


At Crayfford, myle from Dertfford. 

Primo die mensis Marcii anno regni Regis Henrici Sexti xxx° ther was m 
Lord of Yorkes ordynaunce, iij™ill- gownner, and hym selff in the midde 
ward with viij™i, my Lord of Devynsher by the southe side with vjmill., 
and my Lord Cobham with vjmil. at the water side, and vij. shippus with 
ther stuff. And sith that tyme, and sith was poyntment made and taken at 
Dertfford by embassetours, my Lord the B. of Wynchester, my Lord B. of 
Ely, my Lord the Erle of Salusbury, my Lorde of Warrewik, my Lord Bew- 
cham, and my Lord of Sydeley, &c., whiche poyntment was, &c. And soon 
after was Chatterley, yeman of the Crown, maymed, notwithstondyng he 
was takyn at Derby with money making and ladde to London. Then after 
the Kynges yeman of his chambur, namyd Fazakerley, with letteris was sent 
to Luddelowe to my Lord of Yorke chargyng to do forth a certeyn of his 
mayny, Arthern, squier, Sharpe, sqier, &c. ; the whiche Fazakerley hyld in 
avowtry Sharpes wiff, the which Sharpe slewe Fitzacurley, and a baker of 
Ludlow roos and the Commyns, &c., the whych baker is at Kyllyngworth 
Castell, &c. After this my Lord of Shrousbury, &c., rode in to Kent, and 
set up v. peyre of galowes and dede execucion upon John Wylkyns, taken 
and brought to the towne as for capteyn, and with other mony mo, of the 
whiche xxviij. were honged and be heded, the whiche hedes were sent to 
London ; and London said ther shuld no mo hedes be set upon there; and 
that tyme Eton was robbyd, and the Kyng beyng at Wynsor on Lowe 
Sonday, &c. 


6. THE DUKE OF YORK AND THE COUNCIL.—See p. cli. 


The following document is enrolled on the Patent Roll, 32 
Henry vi., membrane 20 :— 


Pro Ricardo Duce Ebor.—Rex omnibus ad quos, &c., salutem. Inspexi- 
mus tenorem cujusdam actus in consilio nostro apud Westmonasterium tento 
facti, venerabili patri J ohanni Cardinali et Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi, totius 
Anglize primati, Cancellario nostro, per Thomam Kent clericum ejusdem 
consilii nostri ad exemplificationem tenoris pradicti sub Magno Sigillo 
nostro in forma debita fiendam nuper deliberatum et in filaciis Cancellariz 
nostrz residentem, in hzc verba :— 

The xxj. day of Novembre, the yere of the regne of oure Souverain Lorde 
King Henry the VJ‘b xxxij4. at Westmynstre, in the Sterred Chambre, being 
there present the Lordes, the Cardinal Archebisshop of Canterbury and 
Chaunceller of England, th’Archebisshop of Yorke, the Bisshops of London, 
Winchestre, Ely, Norwich, Saint Davides, Chestre, Lincoln, and Carlisle, 
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the Duc of Buckingham, th’Erles of Salisbury, Pembroke, Warrewik, Wilt- 
shire, Shrovesbury, and Worcestre, Tresourer of England, the Viscount 
Bourchier, the Priour of Seint Johns, the Lordes Cromwell, Suddeley, 
Duddeley, Stourton, and Berners. The Ducof York reherced unto the seid 
Lordes that he, as the Kinges true liegman and subgit, was by commaunde- 
ment directed unto him undre the Kinges Prive Seal, come hidre to the 
Kinges greet Counsail, and wolde with all diligence to his power entende to 
the same, and to all that that sholde or might be to the welfare of the King 
and of his subgettes; but for asmoche as it soo was that divers persones, 
suche as of longe tyme have been of his Counsail, have be commaunded 
afore this tyme, by what meanes he watte never, not to entende upon him, 
but to withdrawe thaim of any counsail to be yeven unto him : the which is 
to his greet hurte and causeth that he can not procede with suche matiers as 
he hath to doo in the Kinges courtes and ellus where, desired the Lordes of 
the counsail abovesaid that they wolde soo assente and agree that suche 
as have been of his counsail afore this tyme might frely, without any im- 
pediment, resorte unto him and withoute any charge to be leide unto theim. 
xorg him counsail from tyme to tyme in suche matiers as he hath or sh 

ave to doo, To the which desire alle the Lordes abovesaide condescended 
and agreed, as to that thing that was thought unto them juste and resoun- 
able, and fully licenced all suche persones as he wolde calle to his counsail 
frely withoute any impediment to entende unto him; and commaunded this 
to be enacted amonge th’actes of the Counsaill. Actum anno, mense, die 
et loco ut supra, preesentibus dominis supradictis. T. Kent. 

Nos autem tenorem actus predicti ad requisicionem carissimi con- 
Sanguinei nostri predicti Ricardi Ducis Ebaracensis duximus exemplifi- 
candum per presentes. Incujus, &c. Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium, 
vj. die Decembris. 


7. DEFENCE AGAINST THE EARL OF WARWICK.—See p. ccxi, 


The following commissions are found on the Patent Roll 38 
Henry vi., p. 2, m. 21. They afford remarkable evidence of 
the terror inspired in the Queen’s Government by the capture 
of Lord Rivers at Sandwich. 


De advocando et debellando.—Rex carissimo consanguineo suo Johanni 
Duci Norff’ ac dilecto et fideli suo Philippo Wentworth militi, necnon dilectis 
sibi Roberto Willoughby, Johanni Hopton, Willelmo Tyrell, Thomz Bre- 
wes, Gilberto Debenham, Johanni Clopton, Willelmo Jenney, et Reginaldo 
Rous, salutem. Quia satis manifestum est quod quidar_ rebelles nostri 
Ricardo nuper Comiti Warr’ proditori et inimico nostro adhzrentes, villam 
nostram Sandewici jam tarde intrarunt et ibidem mala quamplurima nobis et 
fidelibus ligeis nostris fecerunt et perpetrarunt, et alia mala prioribus pejora 
in diversis partibus comitatus nostri Suff’, si eas ingredi poterint, facere et 
perpetrare proponunt, ut veraciter informamur, nisi eorum tmaliciz citius et 
celeruis resistatur : Nos, tam'maliciz ipsius inimici nostri ac complicum suo- 
rum predictorum (sic), quam pro defensione partium ibidem providere 
volentes, ut tenemur, assignavimus vos, conjunctim et divisim, ac vobis et 
vestrum cuilibet plenam potestatem et auctoritatem damus et committimus 
ad advocandum coram vobis [omnes] et singulos ligeos nostros comitatus 
predicti, cujuscunque status, gradus seu condicionis fuerint, de quibus vobis 
melius videbitur expedire, ad proficiscendum vobiscum contra prefatum 
inimicum nostrum ac complices suos pradictos, acad assistenciam et auxilium 
suum vobis seu vestrum cuilibet in eorum resistenciam dandum et impenden- 
dum in casu quo idem inimicus noster ac complices sui praedicti dictum comi- 
tatum vel partes adjacentes ingredi praesumant, ac ad eos et secum comitantes 
ut hostes et rebelles nostros debellandum, expugnandum, et destruendum, ac 
ad omnia alia et singula que juxta sanas discretiones vestras in hac parte in 
repressionem predictorum inimicorum nostrorum ac complicum suorum et 
eorum maledicti propositi fore videritis necessaria et oportuna, faciendum, 
exercendum et exequendum. Et insuper assignavimus vos conjunct time 
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divisim ad omnes personas partem pradicti nuper Comitis Warr’ seu aliorum 
rebellium nostrorum et complicum suorum verbis vel operibus defendentes et 
tenentes, vel aliqua verba contra majestatem nostram regiam habentes et 
dicentes, similiter capiendum et arestandum, et in | arin nostris in forma 
predicta custodiendum, et custodiri faciendum. Et ideo vobis et vestrum 
cuilibet mandamus quod circa premissa diligenter intendatis et ea faciatis et 
exequamini in forma predicta. Damus autem universis et singulis vice- 
comitibus, majoribus, Vellivis, constabulariis, ac aliis officiariis, ministris, 
fidelibus legiis et subditis nostris quibuscunque, tam infra libertates quam 
extra, tenore presentium, firmiter in mandatis, quod vobis et vestrum cuilibet 
in executione premissorum intendentes sint, assistentes et auxiliantes in 
omnibus diligenter. In cujus, &c. Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium, 
x. die Februarii. Per Consilium. 


Consimiles liter Regis patentes diriguntur carissimo consanguineo suo 
ohanni Duci Norff’ ac dilectis et fidelibus suis Thome Tudenham militi, 
illelmo Chamberleyn militi, Miloni Stapulton militi, et Philippo Went- 
worth militi; necnon dilectis sibi Willelmo Calthorp, Johanni Heydon, 
Henrico Inglose, Johanni Wymondham, et Thomae Claymond in comitatu 
Norff’. Teste ut supra. 


Consimiles litere Regis patentes diriguntur dilectis et fidelibus suis majori 
et aldermannis ac vicecomitibus villz swee de Kyngeston super Hull, et 
eorum cuilibet in villa predicta. Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium, xvj. 
die Februarii. 


8. WILLIAM WORCESTER.—See p. ccvii. 
[From Close Roll 39 Henry VI., m. 13 d@.] 
1460, 28 Aug. 


De scripto irrotulato, Worcestre.—Universis et singulis Christi fidelibus 
ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit, Willelmus Worcestre, alias dictus 
Botoner, de Castre juxta Yermouth in com’ Norff., gentilman, salutem in 
Domino. Noveritis me, preefatum Willelmum, dedisse, concessisse et hoc 
ese scripto meo confirmasse Henrico Everyngham armigero, Hugoni 

enne gentilman, Henrico Wyndesore gentilman, Roberto Toppes juniori, 
gentilman, et Johanni Bokkyng, gentilman, omnia et singula bona mea et 
catalla, mobilia et immobilia, viva et mortua, ubicumque et in quorumcum- 
que manibus, tam infra comitatu pradicto quam alibi infra regnum Angliz 
existentia seu inveniri poterint; acetiam omnia debita que mihi quacumque 
de causa a quibuscumque personis ubilibet debentur ; habenda et tenenda 
omnia pradicta bona, catalla et debita prefatis Henrico, Hugoni, Henrico, 
Roberto et Johanni, executoribus et assignatis suis, ad inde faciendum, 
ordinandum et disponendum liberam suam yoluntatem, ut de bonis, catallis 
et debitis suis propriis, sine contradictione, perturbatione, seu reclamatione 
aliquali imperpetuum ; Ita, videlicet, quod nec ego, preedictus Willelmus, 
nec executores mei, nec aliquis alius per nos, pro nobis, seu nomine nostro, 
aliquid juris, proprietatis, seu clamei in predictis bonis, catallis et debitis, 
nec in aliqua parcella eorundem, de cztero exigere, clamare seu vendicare 
poterimus nec debemus in futuro; sed ab omni actione juris, proprietatis et 
clamei inde petendi totaliter simus exclusi imperpetuum per preesentes. In 
cujus rei testimonium huic presenti scripto meo sigillum meum apposui. 
Datum vicesimo octavo die Augusti, anno regni Regis Henrici Sexti post 
Conquestum Anglize tricesimo octavo. 

Et memorandum quod predictus Willelmus venit in Cancellariam 
Regis apud Westmonasterium primo die Septembris anno presenti et re- 
cognovit scriptum predictum et omnia contenta in eodem in forma 
predicta. 
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I 
AMYE BoWwET TO —— 
[Add. Ms. 34,880, f. 141] 


This letter, erroneously noticed as anonymous in the Inventory at the 
end of the Appendix to Vol. 111. (No. 1009), appears to be of a very early 
date, probably of the time of Henry v., and if so of the year 1417. 


Al RESCHER et mon tresfiable amy je vous salue 
Re tressouvent de tout mon cuer, desirant pur 
<i] savoir et oier bons noveles de vous, et que 
vous soiez en prosperitee. Et, mon tresfiable 
amy, vous face assavoir que monsieur mon baron 
covient sey apparailler et ordenyier envers le Roy ore 
en y ceste proschein viage en la presence oue le Duc 
de Excestre, pur la quelle luy covient faire graundes 
expenses entour son arraie en salvacion de son honour, 
lequel je vorreie faire ma diligence pur saluer et 
encrescer a mon poair, come je suy graundement tenuz; 
et vouz estez la persone en la quelle je plus graunde- 
ment matfie devaunt aucune altre ore vivant. Pur 
quey je vous emprie tresespecialment de trestout mon 
cuer que vous please pur faire a tant pur moy quant 
a ore pur moy faire chevyceance de xl. marcz come 
pur voie dapprompt ore en y ceste nostre graunde 
busoigne, promittant de certeyne que sereez bien et 
loialment repaiez a aucune jour reisoignable que 
vous yeuilliez assigner ; et si vous ne osez pleignement 
affier en y ceste ma promys pur peril quent purra 
avenir en temps avenir, vous auerez tiel seuretee 
come vous veuillez deviser. Trescher et mon 
tresfiable amy, pluisours a vous nay escrier au pre- 
sent, mays que vous veuillez doner foie et credence 
a une gentile feme portour dycestes. Et pri al Saint 
Espirit gil vous ait touz jours en sa tressaintisme 
garde. Escript en haste a Wrentham, le xxviii™® jour 
de Mars. AMYE BoweET. 


On the back is written in a different hand :— f 
‘Thomas Lente et Matillda uxor mea petunt de Galitide 
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Somerton xiijs. iiijd. quos Willelmus Lyster et dicta Matillda, 
circa xxiiij. annos elapsos quum ipsi levaverunt finem de 
tenementis in Castre inter ipsos et Walterum Gase; et dicit 
quod dicta Matillda quando ipsa examinata fuit per Justiciarios 
apud Jernemuth qui sedebant super Rayes (?) in ecclesia 
Fratrum Carmelitarum, dictus Justiciarius dedit dictos xiiis. itiid. 
quos ipse habere debuisset pro labore suo dict Matilldc, 
et dictus Galfridus dictos xiiis. iiiid. posuit in loculo suo 
proprio et nullatenus illos dict Matillde solvit: et ad 
festyngong per iiii, annos elapsos le boteler apud Somerton 
audivit quod dictus Galfridus promisit dictee Matilldz et dicto 
Thome tunc viro suo dictos xiiis. iiiid.’ 


II 


(THe Parson oF EDINGTHORPE] TO WILLIAM 
SEWARDBY 


[Add. ms. 34,889, f. 142] 


This letter, which is noted in the Inventory in Vol. 11. at the end of the 
Appendix (No. roro), appears also to be of a very early date. It is unfor- 
tunately mutilated, some words being lost on every line on the right hand 
side of the Ms. 


A mon trescher et honure sieur, William Sewardby. 


Fogo RESCHER et honure sieur, jeo me recomaund 
KM] 2 vous si tresentierement det........... 
i eh doyere et de savore bonez novells de vous 

et de vostre entiere estat et souereyn ... 
. ... tres bonz de vous auore et savore com vous 
mesmes lez sauera meltz devisere ou ...... et Si 
de moy le vostre. Vous plese savore, a la fesaunce 
de cestez j’estoy en bon saunte. [Et quant a] vostre 
boys de denz le boys de Baketon vous plese savore 
que le Prieur de Bromholm est (?) [nostre] parochen, 
et nous ade prie pur avore vostre dit boys dissevere 
et departie a son boys issint .... boys que est 
parcel a vostre boys pur lour profit et saunz damage 
de vostre dit boys, mes Richa[rd]....... dis- 
severyng fere saunz vostre volunte ou autre maunde- 
ment de vous, come le portourde...... . ment 
que jeo ne puis ore escrire. Et touchant vostre 
manere illuques si longuement com ....... 
maynez de dit priour, vous, ne null de voz bien 
voliauncez y aueroyent nulle conyschaun[ce]. . . de 


+ 
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vostre manere as autrez de lours seigneuries, et ensi 
vous et vostrez serrount en temps avenir....... 
que vous les tenez en voz maynez proprez et sure 
tiele colour si vous plese Richard Causton....... 
et payr omez a vous si taunt come le priour avaundit 
fet a termes et jours par vous assign[ez]...... pur 
avore par voz tenauntz lez ditz terez, rentz et tene- 
mentz, boys et autres comoditez....... disseverez 
et departez. Et vous covyent avore i. seneschal 
pur tenire vostres courtez iluque[s]....... de dit 
priour ne en son daungere, mes tiel homme que nad 
null dom de eux et tiele... . . . vous luy voliez bien 
rewardere pur son travail. Trescher et honoure 
sieur, de ceste matere et de...... . par le portour 
de cestz, et nous ferrouns nostre powere et diligence 
de lez accomplere a vostre....... Sieur, jeo prie 
a Dieux quil vous doyne tresbon vie et long honour 
et souereyn joyede....... A Edythorp juxta 
Bromholm, le primer jour de Jul’. 


III 
A.D. 1425 


WILLIAM PasTON TO JOHN STAYNFORD 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 213] 


This letter, which is noticed as No. 1073 in the Inventory at the end of 
the Appendix to Vol. 11., appears from the postscript to be of the year 
1425, as Bardolf’s wages, due on the 4th February in that year, had not 
yet been paid. 


To my weel beloved John Staynford of Furnyvales Inne. 


son of Carleton bysyde Snayth. 

To enquerre and wyte whether the stoon 
may be sawed or nought. Whether it wille 
chippe or chynne or affraye with frost or weder orwater. 

Also that every pece of the stoon be iij. foote longe, 
and that xy. tunne tyght of the stoon be every stoon 
weel bedded into the walle and a foote thikke that it 
ryse in heighte a foote in the walle; and x. stones of 
the stoan must be ii. foote broad, and at the lesta 
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foote and an half thikke. A stoon wil drawe the 
wighte of a pipe, as I suppose; the gret stones and 
nought the smallere stones shuld be sawed, so that 
every pece sawed shuld holde the seid lengthe of iij. 
foote, and the seid brede of ij. foote, and to be, after 
it is sawed, half a fote or lesse on thikkenesse, and 
thenne the brode sawed stones shulde evere stond in 
the werk betwen the seid weel bedded stonys that 
shuld ryse but a fote in the walle and ben ankered 
iche of hem with other; and this werk shal be strong 
j nowe, as werkmen seyn, and drawe but litill cariage. 
I wold have swiche stoan a xx tunne tight caried 
to Moneslee! in Norffolk between Crowmere and 
Bromholm, and but a myle from Bromholm. 

To reporte plein answere of this bylle writen and 
how sone I myght have the seid stone caried to 
Monesle aforn seid, and for what price. 

This werk is fora... W. PasToN. 

On the back is written, also in the Judge’s hand :— 

*Sount due a mon sieur Will. Bardolf de ses gages en les 
lyueres a... de mon tres honneure seigneur le Count de 
Warrwick, capitayn illeoges, iusques al iiij.¢ jour de febr. lan de 
Roy Henri Sysme tierce, ccccxiii. xvjs. xd. q®’ 

Below this is written in Fenn’s hand: ‘14 FebY 3H. 7. 
1487 ’—a great misreading of the date. 


IV 


A.D. 1425, 5 July 
NicHOLAS PRIOR OF BROMHOLM TO WILLIAM 
PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,888, f. 1] 


This letter, noticed as No. roro in the Inventory at the end of the 
Appendix in Vol. 111., is evidently of the year 1425. Comp. No. 5 in Vol. 1. 


A Will’ Paston soit donne. 


Wa ERE Syre and weel be loved, I grete yow weel, 

| and do yow to wetyn that Dawn John Pas- 

tone was atte Norwiche on Munday last 

passed, and dede settyn on Cryste Chyrche 

gates divers litteres, a lytyl tyme, and ij. copiis 
1 Mundesley. 
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wheche stondyn ther yet, for somounnyn me to the 
curt of Rome. And we supposyn to have hym at 
Bromholm, or sum man in hys name wyth inne 
a lytyl tyme; for dawn Robert of Yorke was atte 
Norwiche be sendynge of my lady of Murlee, and 
spak wythe hym in hyre hous on Munday aforn- 
seyd, and ther he told the forseyd dawn Robert 
that he wolde nedys ben Priour of Bromholm, to 
levyn and deyin ther upon. Also he seyde, as for the 
composissioun of Bromholm, he hadde do sherchyd 
att Clunye ; and ther inne he standyth clere as he 
seythe ; and as for provisyoun, he seyde he hadde 
spokyn wyth the Chaunceler and the chef Justyse 
and Ascam, and thei demptyne hym clere as ther inne, 
as he seyth; and other dowte is ther none inne be 
hys tale. And after this the forseyd dawn John askyd 
obedience of the forseyd dawne Robert in my ladyis 
_ presens, and dawn Robert seyde agayne he xulde 

noghte done that atte that tyme, but he badde hym 
provyn owt hys purpos as for the composissioun and 
provisioun to an hende, and than he wolde do his 
dever to hym; and thus he departyd. Where for, yif 
ony thing may be don why] ye arn now atte Londone 
for oure helpe and hys lettyng, gode Syre, helpythe 
atte this tyme if it maybe godely, we be seche yow. 
Dawn Thomas of Cane was atte my lord of Norwiche 
for helpe in this matier, and he seyde he was 
inhibytyd and alle hys clerkes be the curt of Rome 
in this matier, and he seyde by yowre advys, yif it 
lyke yow, wryttes may ben taken agens hym, and that 
is best remedye ther inne; j. [owe] wrytte is we in- 
grediatur manu forti. The Holy Trinite have yow 
in governaunce. Wretyn atte Bromholm the v. day 
of July, 

per NicH. PRIOREM DE BROMHOLM. 
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V 
A.D. 1435-6, ctrca 
Joun GyNneE To JoHN PasTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,888, f. 4] 


This letter is noticed as No. 1038 in the Inventory at the end of Vol, 111. 
Fenn has written on the ms. the date ‘ciyca 1435-6,’ which, I agree with 
him, must have been about the time that it was written. 


To the worthy and worshipful sir and my good maister, 
John Paston of Trynyte hall in Cambrigge. 


a] 1GHT worthy and worshipfull sir, and my good 
} naister, I comaund me to yow. Like it 
yow to witte that on the Soneday next after 
the Ascencion of oure Lord, in the high 
weye betwex Cambrigge and the Bekyntre toward 
Newmarket, I fonde a purs with money ther inne. 
Th’entent of this my symple lettre is this, that it 
please to your good Maistership by weye of charite, 
and of your gentilnesse, to witte if ony of youre 
knowleche or ony other, swich as yow semeth best 
in your discrecion, have lost swich a purs, and, the 
toknes ther of told, he shal have it ageyn, what that 
ever he be, by the grace of oure Lord, Who ever have 
yow in his blissed kepyng. Wretyn at Sneylewell the 
Moneday next after the seid Soneday. By youre 
pover servaunt, Joun Gyn. 


VI 
A.D. 1436 


WILLIAM Paston TO LorD —— 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 140] 


This letter is noticed as No. 1008 in the Appendix to Vol. m1. 


- Sq}ASTON recomaund hym to your good lorde- 
J ) ship, willyng with all his herte to doo 

yow servise to his symple power. And 
as touching the maner of Walsham he 
seyth that at your comaundement he wille be redy 
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to shewe yow and preve that the seid maner and 
all the vesture and crop therof this yeer by trewe 
title in lawe and conscience is his owen trewly, 
bowth and in gret party payed for, and that John 
Roys never hadde non estate in the seid maner, 
but oonly occupied it by suffraunce of the seid 
Paston and other feffes in the seid maner, and that 
be bargayn of the seid maner th’estate that the seid 
Roys shuld have hadde in the seid maner and in 
stoor therof shul have be condicionel to be voide 
and nought for defaute of payement, and that the seid 
John Roys ne kept not his dayes of the payementz, 
&c ; and that the seid William Paston, in the lyve of 
the seid John Roys, for defaute of payment entred 
in the seid maner with the seid the crop and the 
vesture of this yeer therof than therupon, and that 
the seid John Roys never at noo tyme payed to the 
seid John Baxtere sith the seid bargeyn, nother for 
the seid bargeyn ne for the dette he aught to hym, 
more thaune an C, and xl. marcz, wherof he borwed 
ageyn of the seid John Baxtere xl/z.; and over that 
he oweth and beforn the seid bargeyn aught by his 
obligacion to the seid John Baxtere, of trew dette of 
mony borwed, other xl/., and hath hadde and taken 
the profitz of the seid maner by iij. hool yer before 
his deth to the value of xxx/. and more, and that 
he receyved in his said bargayn of the seid John 
Baxtere xl. marcz worth of stoor; the which 1ii**/. 
of dette and xxx/z. of the profitz of the seid maner, 
and xl. marcz worth of stoor, maketh the somme 
of Cxxxvid. xiijs. iiijd. Wherof, thogh the lawe 
wille it not, were abated, if conscience required it, 
Cxl. marcz payed by the seid John Roys and x“. for 
the value of the seid crop, over the value of the 
verray ferme of the seid maner for this yeer, yet 
remanyneth dwe to the executoures of the seid 
John Baxter liij/. vjs. viijd., and all the title and 
interesse of the seid John Roys his heyres and 
assignes in the seid maner lawfully and in conscience 
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extincted and adnulled. Wher upon the said Paston 
lowly besecheth your good lordeship that if it may be 
preved this mater be trew that ye wille not be 
displesed thogh he desire to have his fre disposicion 
of the seid maner. 


On the back of this letter are the following memoranda :— 

*‘Hec billa..... . [testatur]? quod Johannes Baxtere 
vendidit Johanni Roys mesuagium suum [vocatum]+ Walccham 
place, cum toto stauro ibidem vivo et mortuo in Bryanes, cum 
omnibus aliis terris et tenementis suis, liberis et nativis, cum 
pertinentiis, ex parte occidentali ecclesiz North Walsham, et 
molendinum ventriticum et mesuagium nuper Rogeri atte Hille, 
cum omnibus redditibus et servitiis pertinentibus dictis mesuagio 
et tenemento ubicumque fuerint in comitatu Norffolk, pro iijC. 
marcis et l. marcis; unde dictus Johannes Roys solvit dicto 
Johanni Baxtere die Jovis proximo ante festum Apostolorum 
Simonis et Jude anno regni regis Henrici vi. xij., C. m., et 
habet diem solvendi residuum, videlicet ad festum Nativitatis 
Domini et festum sancti Michaelis proximo futurum xl. marcas 
annuatim, quousque dictee CCC. marc et 1. marce plenarie 
persolvantur. Datum die Jovis predicto. Heec preedicta de 
manu Thomz Whitewelle.’ 


Then after two further imperfect entries relating to the same 
matter :— 

‘Memorandum, quod licet esset concordatum quod W. Roys 
haberet barganium, &c., quod, ut credo, non ita erit, tunc in 
festo Nativitatis Domini anno regni regis Henrici vi. xv°® 
debentur executoribus de eodem barganio C. marce preter et 
ultra Cxl, marcas per Johannem Roys in vita sua solutas et xl/z. 
de antiquo per dictum Johannem Roys Johanni Baxter debitas, 
videlicet per obligacionem suam xxxv/z. inde et ex mutua 
sua obligacione w/z. de Perey Noble (?), ut patet per papirum 
dicti Baxter, et ultra xl/z, per dictum Johannem Baxter post 
dictum barganium dicti Johanni Roys per obligacionem.. . 
ejusdem Johannis Roys preestitas. Memorandum eciam quod 
dictus Johannes Roys nec uxor ejus unquam protulerunt aliquem 
denarium solvendum dictis ... dicti Johannis Baxter nec 
Willelmo Paston post mortem dicti Baxter. Set circa Nativitatem 
Domini anno regni dicti regis xiiij® et in quadragesima tune 
proximo sequente uxor dicti Roys apud Paston dixit quod habuit 
xx. marcas paratas ad solvendum. Et sic dixit Johannes Roys 
tempore quo Domina Skales fuit apud Paston, vidilicet ix. die 
Januarii dicto anno xiiij° et sic omnibus temporibus quibus dictus 
J. Roys et uxor ejus ut preedicitur dixerunt quod habuerunt 
xx, marcas paratas ad solvendum semper fuerunt arretro xl/, 
absque dictis xl/. novi debiti et xl. antiqui debiti.’ 


1 Mutilated. 
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VII 
After A.D. 1440? 


Sir JoHN FAstotr TO Henry INGLOSE AND 
Joun BERNEY 


[MS. in Pembroke College, Cambridge] 


The date of this letter is quite uncertain; but as Fastolf is believed 
to have returned from abroad in 1440, we presume it was not earlier than 
that year. 


To my ryght wel belovyd cosyns, Herry Inglese and 
Johan Berney, Escuters. 


wae Y GHT wel belovyd cosyns, I comaund me to 
ler} yow. And please you to hafe in knoulege 
that at whyche tyme ye were delyvered 
out of pryson by the moyen of ij. pry- 
sonners that y delyvered yow, whyche, as ye know 
wel, one was Burd Vynollys and the other Johan 
de Seint Johan dit Dolot, and in lyke wyse I 
boughte anothyr prysonner clepyt Johan Villers for 
the delyveraunce of Mautbye + Sqwyer, whyche mater 
ye knowythe welle. And for as moche as my 
wrytynges that makyth mencion of that delyver- 
aunce of the said Mautbye be not in my warde, 
y pray you that ye wolle undre your seelys certy- 
ffye me the trouthe how the said Mautbye was 
delyveryd by my moyen. Y hafe found a cedule 
that makyth mencion of that prysonner, of whyche 
I sende you a double, to be better avertysed of the 
mater. And therfor, as my trust ys yn yow that ye 
sende me your gode remembraunce in as goodly 
haste as ye may. And our Lord kepe you. Wryt 
at Londone the v. day of November. 
Joun Fastour, Chevalier. 


1 No doubt John Mauteby, son-in-law of John Berney and father of 
Margaret Paston. See Blomefield’s Voz/olk, xi. 228. 
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VIII 


A.D. 1443-9 
OXNEAD AND FRIAR HAWTEYN 
[Add. Ms, 34,888, f. 19] 


This paper, like No. 47 of the regular series, which also refers to Friar 
Hauteyn’s claim to Oxnead (see Vol. 1. pp. 46, 60, 81), can be assigned to 
no definite year; but its date must be before the death of Edmund Paston 
in 1449. It is indorsed in a later hand: ‘A Frier came to take possession 
of the mannor of Oxned.’ 


5 Al HIS day at x. of the clok Edmund Paston and 
k Z 4] the parson of Oxened went owth of the 
B2AKS') Manor doun to Wantown Gapp, for thei herd 
tydynges that the freyr! was comyng; and 
with the seyd frier came John Cates and on Whalter 
Herman of Wheytte, and Wylliam Yemmys of Burgh, 
the frieres man. And Edmund Paston seyd to John 
Cates Welcome, and he askyd hem what here? cause 
was incommyng. The Frier seyd he cam for to speke 
with the gode lady, and Edmund seyd that he shuld 
speke with her. At this tyme sche was so ocupied he 
myth not speke with her. And he seyd that he shuld 
assay; and he cam redyng fro Wantown Gappe to 
the grete Cate; and there he lyted and knokkyd on 
the gate; and we folwyd as yarn as we myth; and 
ther was with in John Jaallere and John Edmundes, 
and asked the friere what he wold ; and he seyd that 
he wuld comyn inne for to speke with the gode ladi of 
the hows. And thei seyd nay, he shuld not come in. 
And than cam on Edmund Paston and the parson, 
and asked hym what was cause of his comyng at this 
tyme. And he seyd for to entre in the maner of 
Oxened, the which his fader was possessid of and his 
auncestres from kyng Edward the thred on to Colbys 
tyme, and that he had fownd a tayll ther of in the 
kynges bokes. And than Edmund Paston answeryd 
hym and seyd that it wher best declaryng of his evy- 
dence in Westminster hall. And he seyd a geyn, so he 


1 John Hauteyn 2 here (or her) for their. 
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shuld whan he myth. And he seyd to hem that come 
with hym, ‘Serys, I chargge yow ber record how that 
I am kept owth with stronge hand, and may not take 
poscession.’ And evyn forth with he presyd to the 
gate ward to a leyd hand on the gate. And than 
the seyd Edmund put hym fro the gate and seyd, ‘Ne 
wer for reverence of thy lord and myn, and thow 
leyst any hand on the gate I xall sey thye hert blod 
or thow myn.’ And than the seyd frier seyd scorn- 
fully that he myth thanke his mayster. And than 
the seyd Edmund seyd that he myth sey his lord 
ryght wele; and than he stowpyd doun and toke 
up herd and delivered to his man, seying to hem 
that come with hym, ‘I charge yow all of the kynges 
behalffe ye bere record that I take here poscession of 
myn inheritance.’ And Edmund seyd that this 
takyng of poscession skylled nowgt. And than the 
friere seyd that sen he myth not have it nowe, he 
shuld come a geyn a nothir tyme. Edmund is rede 
forth to Heydon it was told us this afternon that ther 
wer iij. men come fro Skeyton and mette with the 
frier in the feld and spoke with hym a gode while, 
and than redyn the same wey that they come. 


IX 
A.D. 1444, 6 Decr. 
WILL oF EpMuND NoRMAN 
[Add. ms. 34,888, f. 10] 


Dei nomine, amen. Ego Edmundus 
Norman de Fylby, compos mentis, die 
Dominica in festo sancti Nicholai Episcopi, 
anno domini M!™° iiij® xl. iiij.° condo 
testamentum meum in hunc mundum (sic). In 
primis do et lego animam meam Deo Patri, &e., cor- 
pusque meum sepeliendum in ecclesia sancti Petri 
de Crowmere. Item, summo altari ecclesiz pra- 


vjs. viijd.? r 3 y 
dicts xld.. Item, emendacioni ejusdem ecclesiz 
1 Interlineations by another hand, 
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vjs. viijd.? 

xy Item, summo altari ecclesie de Fylby xld. 
Item, emendationi ecclesia de Fylby predict 
vel fenestree de novo faciende et intrando in 
parte boriali ecclesie predictee in fine occiden- 
tali, x. marcas. Item, Edmondo capellano sancti 
Johannis Baptiste in eadem ecclesia xld. Item, 
volo quod omnes feoffati in terris et tenementis 
remittant jus suum Edmundo Clere armigero, magis- 
tro meo, ut ipse vendat et disponat cum aliis execu- 
toribus meis pro salute anime mez et patris, 
matris, et omnium quibuscumque teneor. Item, 
cuilibet ordini fratrum de Jernemoth, vjs. viiid. 
Item, fratribus ordinis Minorum de Walsyngham 


vjs. vilid. Item, lego Willelmo Bondis omnia 
de Clifforde 


bona mea existentia in hospicio meo London’, vide- 
licet lectum et indumenta mea. Item, lego Roberto 
Baketon et uxori ejus, firmario meo in Fylby, omnia 
utencilia mea infra mansionem meam ibidem preter 
lectum plumale postea legatum. Item, Edmundo 
filio dicti Roberti, filiolo meo, xls. Item, filiabus 
ejusdem Roberti, Elizabethz et Margarete, cuili- 
bet xxs. Item, Edmundo filio Roberti Norman 
de Ormesby, vjs. viiid. Item, Ricardo Kemp, 
xxvjs. viijé. Item, Johanni Grave, sonam meam 
deargent’.2 Item, Nicholao Pekeryng de Fylby, 
meum optimum lectum plumale infra mansionem 
meam apud Fylby. Item, Johanni Spencer de 
Crowmere, xxs. Item, an Johannis Couche, 
pro labore et diligentia suis circa me dum infirma- 
bar, vis. viijZ. Item, Edmundo Bataly capellano 


vjs. ot? Item, lego Thome Stalham et uwuxori 
ejus meum lectum plumale apud Norwicum. Item, 
die obitus mei ad exequias, cuilibet capellano 
iiijd. et clerico, j@. Item, ad distribuendum inter 
pauperes die sepulture, xld. Residuum vero bon- 
orum meorum non legatorum do et lego execu- 
toribus meis, quos ordino et constituto Edmundum 


1 Interlineations by another hand. 
Here occurs an illegible interlineation, in which only ‘xs.’ is visible. 
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Clere, armigerum, Magistrum meum Robertum Clere, 
Willelmum Bondes, Nicholaum Pekeryng magistrum 
Johannem Semecrofte et Ricardum Kemp ut ipsi 
disponant pro salute anime mez. 

1 Et lego dicto Edmundo Clere pro labore suo x/z. 
si vult. Et Roberto Clere C™s. et similiter cuilibet 
aliorum executorum xls. 

Item, lego Pers. de Crowmere iijs. iiijd. 

Item, volo quod in fenestra ecclesize de Fylby 
tres? ymagines, videlicet, una ymago sancti Ed- 
mundi, alter[a] Sancti Johannis Baptiste, alia Sanctze 
Mariz, et ibidem fiat scriptio:—Ovate pro animabus 
Johannis Norman sentort, Margarete uxoris efus, 
et Edmundi filii predicti et tale armo (sic). [Here 
Jollows a sketch of a shield, the upper part marked 
as silver and the lower black, with the word ‘ Kater- 
wole’ (?) upon it.| 


x 
A.D. 1448, 11 March 
JAMES GRESHAM TO JOHN PaASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 178] 


This letter is No. 1037 of the Inventory at the end of the last Appendix 
in Vol. 111., where it is by an oversight said to be without date. St. Gregory’s 
Day is doubtless that of St. Gregory the Pope (12 March), and the letter ma’ 
be referred with certainty to the year 1448, just after Paston’s first expul- 
sion from Gresham. The Monday before St. Gregory’s Day in that year 
would be the very day preceding. 


To my right worshipfull mayster, John Paston. 


ORTHY and worshipful sir, and my right 
good maister, I recomaund me to yow. 
And do yow wete that this nyght at soper 
I was with my maistresse your wyff at my 

maistresse Cleres, and blissed be God thei fare 


1 What follows is in a different hand, apparently the same as that of the 
interlineations noticed above. 
2 Corrected from ‘quatuor.’ 


2C 
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weel and hopyn that [you] shall sende themme 
good tidyng of your matier, Whanne ye knowe the 
certeynte therof, &c. And my maistresse your 
modir come thedir and fareth well and sendeth 
yow Goddis blissyng and heris, and she bad me 
write to yow that she hath verey knowelage by a 
trewe and trusty man, whos name she shall telle yow 
by mouthe atte your next metyng, that ther was pur- 
posed a gret meyne of a wondir gaderyng of shipmen 
abowte Conorhithe for to have come to Oxened, and 
putte me owt there in a wers wyse thanne ye were 
put owt at Gresham ; and this was purposed for to 
have ben at Oxened and a ryfled and put in the preest ? 
there, but this purpose helde not, for thei were coun- 
termandet, by what mene I can not knowe yeet. And® 
it is do hir to wete that thei be purposed to be at 
Ox[n]ede a bowt midlent, and I am promitted that I 
shall have ii. days warnyng by a good freend. And 
therfor she prayeth yow that ye aspie besily if the 
preest come into thir countre or noght. For if ought 
shall be doo I trowe the Frere wole be there atte 
doyng. And if yecan aspie that he come hider, send 
my maistresse word as hastily as ye may, and of your 
avyse and of all other thyngges as ye seme, &c. And 
God have yow in his kepyng. Wretyn at ix. on the 
clokke at evyn the noneday (séc) nex to fore Sent 
Gregory day in hast. 

My brother Bekke and his felawship shall telle 
yow more by mowthe thanne I can telle yow now.— 
Your servaunt, J. GRESHAM. 


1 Omitted in ms. 2 Friar John Hawteyn. 3 ‘and’ repeated in Ms, 
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XI 
A.D. 1448 
ANONYMOUS TO JOHN PASTON 


[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 143] 


This letter, No. ror2 in the Inventory at the end of the Appendix, is 
neither signed nor addressed, but there is no doubt the person for whom 
it was intended was John Paston the eldest, who possessed property at 
Mautby in right of his wife. The reference to Laurence Reede, more: 
over, seems to show that it is of the year 1448, See Vol. 1. p. 68. 


(| aeee mayster I recomend me to 
K 


“| yow: and I pray yow to wete I was at 


\ Nfs) 
fj AV 


49443} Katefeld in Cobbes place for to se the arme 


as ye comaunded me, and 
the feld is gold wyth iii. bukkeles of 
sylver mad on the wyse as it is her, << 7 


wyth floweris of sylver on the 

bukkelis mad of iiij. lyke a trewlove. 

Also, syr, I have spoke to a fryer 

that is conversaunt at Wykelwode 

wyth Randolffis dowter and he hath 

behestid me for to gete me Ran- 

dolffis armes of hese dowter Wyltones wyf; but I 
have not yet spoke wyth the frier a yen. Also I pray 
yow to wete that I was at Mauteby and ye have there 
CC. combz of malt if ye wyl gef for xiiiid. a combz 
in the comes and xxi. for xx. ye shal have redy mony, 
as I suppose, for Pykeryng sellyth for xid. and xiid. 
the lest that hath, as the parson of Mauteby tellyth 
me. And the parson and I have do throche your 
qwete for it was ete wyth myse to petowsly for to se ; 
and if it plese yow I pray yow that ye wyl send me 
word qwhedyr ye wyl selle your malt and your qhete 
aftyr the pryse of the countre or (?) it shal be pur- 
veyid for to kepe it til ye may sett. And I have 
spoke to Lawrauns Reede for the ferme; but he wyl 
not take it, as I conseyve, til he speke wyth yow. I 
suppos for to a made a covienaunt wyth hym, but 
he hath no sewerte yet, and the londis shal not be in 
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your handis til myhelmes as he seyeth ; ther for he is 
the mor terying, &c. I beseche all myti Jhesu spede 
yow and kepe yow. [Wot signed. | 


On the back are some names of families in a contemporary 
hand, and five shields of arms tricked in a modern hand, the 
latter being apparently the armorial bearings of ancestors of 
the Earl of Yarmouth, to whom there is a letter addressed by 
‘Wm. Smyth’ upon this subject at f. 146. 


XII 
A.D. 1448, 3 Dec. 
JAMES GLOYs TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,888, £ 57] 


This letter bears upon the dispute about Gresham, and is probably of the 
year 1448, for it is to be presumed that Edmund Paston died shortly after 
the date of his nuncupative will, 2st March 1449. 


To my Ryght Wurchepfull master John Paston be 
this deliuered in hast. 


commande me to yow, desyryng to here 
of yowr welfare, the which gracyows God 
contynually preserve and kepe to yowr 
gostly hele and bodily welfare; praying yow to 
wete that as for the broke sylver that my mastres 
wend for to a sent yow whan she dede wryte 
her letter, ther is none in your forcer; she sup- 
posyd that ye left it at Norwiche in yowr cofere, 
wher of ye have the key. Also my mastres yowr 
moder grete yow wele, and pray yow to send her 
word how she shall do with Edward of Whode of 
Paston ; for she dede seys his corn on the lond the 
last hervest, and he led it a wey after that it whas 
seysyd with awth licens and leve of here or any of here 
offyceris. Item, my mastres yowr syster recommand 
her hertly to yow, and pray yow that and ye wold 
wochesaff to speke to my master Edmund, and pray 
hym if that he hath bowth here ger that she sent to 


is 
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hym fore, that he wold send it her home; in cas that} 
he have not bowth it, that he wold be it and sent it 
here in all the hast that he may goodly. Forthermore 
if it plese yow to her of my master Berney, he was at 
Gresham with my mastres on the Tuysday next after 
Halwemasday, the same day that we dystreynyd 
Jamys Rokkysson, and I had mette a litill a fore 
with Pertrych, and he thrett me, and sayd that we 
shuld not long kepe the dystresse, and there for my 
mastres dede us don on owr jakkys and owr salettis, 
My master Berney cam in and the parson of Oxened 
with hym and sey us in owre jakkis, and he wexe as 
pale as any herd and wold right fayn a ben thens. So 
my mastres dede hym dyne, and whill thei wher at 
dynar Herry Collys told my mastres openly among us 
all that the same tyme that Pertrych entryd a geyn up 
on yow, his master was at Causton to yow ward, and 
there it was told hym that Pertrych had putt yow 
owth and all your men, and that ye and my mastres 
wher redyn a geyn to Norwhich, and all your hows- 
hold, and that causyd hym that he cam no forther 
that tyme; and my Master Berney confermyd all 
this and seyd that it was so. Whan thei had etyn 
he had mych hast to a be thens, so my mastres desyryd 
and prayd hym that he wold come a geyn or aght 
long ; and so with mych praying he be hest her if he 
mythe. And Herry Collys stode ther bysyde and 
seyd to my felachep, ‘What shuld my master do 
here,’ quod he, ‘lete yowr master send after his kyn- 
nysmen at Mautby, for thei have nowth that thei 
mawn lese.’ And so thei redyn her wey. And with 
in a sevenygt after my master Berney sent Davy to 
my mastres, and prayd my mastres that she wold 
hold his master excusyd, for he had hurt his owyn 
hors that he rode up on; and he dede Davy sadillyn 
an oder hors ; and he stode by and made water whill 
he sadyllyd hym, and as Davy shuld a kyrt the hors, 
he slenkyd behynd and toke his master on the hepe 


1 The word ‘ that’ is repeated in the ms. bv inadvertence, 
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suyche a stroke that never man may trust hym after, 
and brake his hepe. And he had sent Herry Collys 
to Norwhich for medycynys, so he must ryde hom 
the same nygt ; for his master had no man at home. 
So my mastres was rygth sory, and wend that it had 
be trowth, but I know wele that it was not so. It 
happyd that I rod the next day to Norwhich, and I 
rood in to my mastres your moder, and she dede aske 
me after my master Berney, and I told here how he 
was hurt. And she askyd the parson of Oxened if 
he wer hurt, and he seyd nay; for Davy lay with 
hym the same nygt a fore and told hym that he was 
heyll and mery, and prayd hym that he wold be with 
hym the Sonday next after; and so Davy lay the 
same nygt after that he had told my mastres the tale 
with the parson of Oxened. I beseche yow of yowre 
gode masterchep that ye wold not do wreythe this 
letter, for and my mastres knew that I sent yow 
suyche a letter I were never abyll to loke up on her, 
nor to abyde in her heysyte. My mastres yowr 
moder hath sent yow ij. letteris ; she hath in dosyd 
hem to my master Edmunde, and she wuld wete if 
ye had hem or nawth. The Holy Trynyte have yow 
in kepyng. Wrytyne at Norwhich on Sent Clementis 
evyn. In hast.—Your servaunt, Jamis GLoys. 
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XIII 
About a.p. 1449, April 
WILLIAM CoTyNG To JOHN PasToN 


[Add. ms. 34,889, f. 164] 


This letter, No. r024 in the Inventory at the end of Appendix to Vol. 111., 
must have been written about the year 1449, when William Paston, son of 
the Judge, was a student at Cambridge. 

Lo the right reverent sir my most worshipful maister, 
my matster John Paston. 


> 


SIS 


10 reverent and my most worshipful 
| NS maister, I recomaund me to yow. Please 
7 OUR yow to wete that the man whiche I 

wolde have hadde to a be youre fermour 
at Snaillewelle hath tolde me that he will not 
therof, and this he makith his excuse; he seythe 
that he shall dwelle with his wyffes fader and 
fynden hym for his good as longe as he levyth and 
he will no forther medill in the werde. I fele well 
by hym that he hath inquered of the maner, for he 
coude telle me well that olde Briggeman aught my 
maister, your fader, whom God assoile, moche good, 
and how that he hadde al that was ther whanne 
Briggeman was ded; and that this Briggeman owith 
yow moche good at this tyme. I answered therto, 
as for olde Briggeman, I seide that it was his will 
that my maister shulde have his good, be cause he 
was a bonde man and hadde no childer. And as for 
this Briggeman, I seide that he hath bought a faire 
place sithe he was your fermour, and payed therfor ; 
but for this I kan not turne hym. Wherfor, and it 
like yow to sende to mea bille of the value of the 
maner, I shall inquere if any other may happe to be 
gete, and sende yow worde therof; and in this and 
what ye will comaunde me ellys I shall do my parte 
by the grace of our Lord, Who ever have yow in His 
kepyng. Amen. Writen at Cambrigge the Sunday 
nexte before the fest of Seynt George. 
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My maister your brother! recomaundeth hym to 
yow, as me semyth he is in right febill hele. he will 
not telle me qwy, save he seyth he compleyned onys 
and hadde no remedy, and therfor he seythe he shall 
suffer for a seoson. Forsothe I suppose he is not 
intreted as he aught to be.—Your servaunt and 
bedeman, W. Corync. 


XIV 


A.D. 1449(?), 10 July 
Srr Joun FAsToLtF TO JOHN PASTON 


(From Palmer’s Houndacion and Antiquitye of Great 
Yermouthe, p. 61] 
Lo the Worshypful Sir, and my ryght well beloved 
cosen, John Paston. 


WJORSHYPFULL and ryghte welbelovyd 
i cosyn, I comaund me to you. Please 
i4} you to here that the Pryore and Convent 

of Norwyche have wythhalden certeyn rent 
for landes that they halden of me wythinne my 
maner of Haylysdon, and the ij. tapers of wax 
of ij. lbs. wyght, by the space of xvuj. yere, that 
mountyth xxjs.* valued in money. And the lordes 
of the seyd maner beyng before me, and y yn my 
tyme, have been seised and possessed of the seyd 
rent. Prayng you to speke wyth the Pryore, or 
comaundyng me unto hym. And that ye lyke to 
move hym to make me payment as his dewtee ys, so 
as y have no cause to gowe further, and to do as 
justice requyreth. He hahyth xxx. acres lande or 
more by the seyd rent, and whyht ought to pay me 
othyr rent more by myn evidense. More over y pray 
you, cosen, that I may speke with you or [defore] y 
ryde, and that on Thursday by the ferthest ; and 
then y shall tell you tydyngs off the Parlement, and 


1 William Paston. 
2 *xxj.o,’ as printed by Palmer, but the ‘o’ no doubt should be ‘s,’ 


ie 
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that ye fayle not, as my trust ys yn you. I pray God 
have you in Hys guidance. 

Wreten at Castor, the x. day off Julie 1449.1.~ 
Your Cosen, Joun FAsTOLFE. 


XV 
A.D. 1449, 30 Nov. 
JouNn DAMME TO JoHN PAsToN 
[Add. 34,888, f. 32] 
This letter was evidently written in 1449, after John Paston had re-entered 


Gresham, and his wife was keeping it for him. See No. 77 of the general 
series, 


Lo my ryght worshepfull master John Paston at 
London in the Inner Temple. 


jal 


here to yow and fareth well, blyssed be 
God, and all your menye faren well also 
and recomaunde hem to yaw, &c. I was with my 
lord of Oxenford and dede myn erand, and I found 
his good lordshep well disposed towardys yow, 
for he seid if he were sent to for to come to, &c., if it 
kepe faire weder he wold not tarye, and if it reygned 
he wold not spare. More over I spak with Pertrych 
as touchyng the letter sent to my lord Moleyns; he 
seyth that he was privy to the wrytyng and wele a 
vowe it by record of xx. persons, but he wold name 
to me no persone; and so he and I accorded not 
fully. And I bad hym remembre hym that he myght 
not abyde there if ye wold have hym owt. And he 
seid he knewe well that. But he seid, if ye put heem 
out, ye shuld be put owt sone aftera geyn. And J 
seyd if it happe it so thei shuld not longer reste 

1 So the date is given in the book from which this letter is copied, but the 
year is certainly wrong, as the writer did not go to reside at Caister till 
1454. The date indeed would have been suspicious apart from this, as the 
mode of dating is quite unusual in these letters. Probably in the original 


ms. (which the Editor has not seen) ‘1449’ was inserted after ‘ Julie” ina 
later hand, 
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there. And Mariot stod by and seyd that were no 
merveyll whill thei were but ij. men, but it shuld not 
be best so. And I seyd that I lete them wete it 
shuld be so if ye wold, thow they made all the 
strenght which they coude make. And ther to 
Mariot seyd stately, that myght not be performed ; 
and more langage ther was, to long to wryte at this 
leyser. Pertrych and his felaw bere gret visage and 
kepe gret junkeryes and dyneres, and seyn that my 
lord Moleynes hath wrytyn pleynly to hem that he 
is lord there and well be, and shall be, and ye not 
to have it; but I trust to Goddes ryghtwysenes of 
better purvyaunce. lLyke it yow to remembre what 
Heydon doth and mayde by colour of justice of the 
pees, beyng of my lordes councell and not your good 
frend nor weell wyller, and to comon with your sad 
councell what ye must suffre by the lawe, and where 
inne ye may resiste. On Sunday last passed Gunore 
and Mariot and John Davy and other dyned with 
Pertrych, &c.; and after eveson [evensong] Gonore 
spake to my maisteresse that she shuld make here 
men to leue here wyfeles and here jackes; and she 
answered that thei purposed to hurte no man of here 
owyn sykyng ; but for it was seid that she shuld be 
plukkyd owt of here howse, she were loth to suffre 
that ; and therfore she sayde thei shuld goo soo til 
ye come hom. And he seid stately, but if thei left 
here aray it shuld be plukked from them. I trust he 
must have a better warant, from his stately langage, 
or ells he shall not have it from hem esily. All this 
I remitte to your good remembraunce with Goddes 
help, to Whom I pray to gyde your ryght to his 
worshep and your hertes desire. 

Wrytyn at Sustede on Seynt Andrewe day, &c.— 
Yowres, J. DamneE. 


Were but well, as me semyth, that ye myght 
ordeygne now a fetys jacke defensable for your self, 
for there con they do best and best chep, &c. 
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XVI 
A.D. 1450 (?), 30 April 
THE EArt OF OxFrorD To JOHN PasTOoN 
[Add. Ms. 34,888, f. 164] 


This letter cannot be later than 1451, as Sir Henry Inglose died in June 
of that year. The date may be about 1450, like that of some other letters 
a the Earl of Oxford. The letter is noted in the Appendix to Vol. 111. as 

0. 1049. 


Lo owre Ryght trusty and right welbeloved Frend, 
Johan Paston, Esquter. 


The Erle of Oxenford. 


Pops CHT tristy and welbeloved frend, we grete 
/ IN you right hertily well. And for asmuche 
EBENG) as we be enformed that on [one] Thomas 

Kecham, a servaunt of owre right welbe- 
loved brothir, Sir Richard de Veer, knyght, hath 
to done with Sir Henry Inglose knyght in a cer- 
teyn matier in wich youre good maisterschep may 
cause his singuler ease and a vaile as anenst the 
said knyght, as Thomas Kecham hath enformed 
us; We pray you hertily that, at the reverence of 
-us and this oure writyng, ye woll take the labour 
upon you to speke unto the said Sir Henry, con- 
ceyving a mene and the weye of an ende to be had 
be twix thaym of right, causyng the said knyght 
to sease of hese malice and wrongful suette as a 
nenst the said Thomas, And ferthermore we pray 
you to see that the said knyght take no benefeys ne 
prevayle not as a nenst the Gaoyler of the Castell of 
Norwich for the suerte of the said Thomas Kecham, 
as we verily trust ye will; in wich feithfully doyng we 
shall kun you hertily thanke. And right trusty and 
welbeloved, the Trynitie have yow in Hese kepyng. 
Wreton at oure Manour of Wevenhoo, the last day 
of Aprill. 


Below the text of this letter is written in another hand, 
‘Smalwode Sparhawk,’ 
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XVII 


A.D. 1450, 3 July 
James GRESHAM TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,888, f. 73] 


The legal proceedings mentioned in this letter show that the year is the 
same as that of another letter of Gresham’s, No. roo in Vol. 1. 


To my right worshipfull |mai|ster John Paston at 
Wynchestre be this delyuered. 


FTER al due recomendacion had I reco- 

H} maunde me to yow and prey yow to wete 
that Heydon seweth in his accion a geynst 
Osebern x. Zales retournable xv* Johannis. 
Ideo mittetur vel loguatur Vicecomiti Norffolk, &c. 
And I suppose that as for Costardis accions thei 
wole have mist prius, &c. As touchyng the matier 
of Oxened the frere! leveth his delagacie a abideth 
up on our plee of profession by as meche as we 
sey that long to fore the writte purchaced he was 
professed a frere and sey not and yet is professed, &c. 
And Sotyll and other of your counseill thynk the law 
is on our syde. Brampton brought me a lettre and 
a clowt sowed clos with thynggis therin, and a letter 
endorsed to yow from my maistresse your moder, 
whiche I sende yow with this. Thelord Moleyns man 
brought ij. writtes to the Shirrefis depute of Norfolk, 
oon a geynst yow, myn eme? and James Gloys guare 
clausum suum apud Gresham fregerunt, &c., the othir 
writte a geynst yow and J. Gloys guare vi et armis in 
homines et servientes ipstus apud Gresham tnsultum 
Jecerunt, &c. And whanne the seid lord Moleyns man 
delyvered these wrettys, Lomnour stode be side and 
aspied it. And thanne the seid man desired to have 
ageyn the writtis, and toke hema geyn; and whanne 
he had theym he seid they shuld not come in their 
handes a vii. nyght after. And so he kepeth theym 
stille. And Caly and Yates also have promysed me 
that ther shall no writte be retourned a geyn yow 


1 John Hauteyn, 2 Seme,’ z.e. uncle. 
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but that ye shall have copies ther of at reasonable 
tyme to make your avantage as the law wole, &c., to 
caste your esson! or suyche other, &c. Sir, I prey 
God yeld yow for your letter ye sent me by Lethom, 
whiche I receyyved yistereuyn right late. Wherby I 
hope and conceyve that ye be in good cas for your 
maner of Grfesham], for truly I was right weel 
comforted therof. As touchyng Skyner and his 
borwys the attachementes may not be wretyn but by 
the recordes of the reconysance, and alle the recordes 
of the Chauncerye be at Wynchestre. /deo, &c. I 
prey God be your good speed in all your matiers, 
Amen. Wretyn in hast at London the Friday next 
after seint Petir day.—Your servant, 
J. GRESHAM. 


XVIII 
A.D. 1450, 4 Oct. 
THomas DENYES TO JOHN PasToNn 
[Add. ms. 34,888, f. 45] 


This is evidently the same year as No. 133 of the general series, in which 
William Wayte writes to Paston that Denyes ought to withdraw his 
garrison from Roydon. The ms. is slightly mutilated at the top in the right- 
hand corner. 


To my maister Paston in hast. 


that it is now....4I haf for Danyels 
sake put my self withynne the maner of 
Rydon; and her is with me a kynnesman [of] my 
mastres your wifes, John Bendyssh. And as yestir- 
day cam John Wodehous with a xij. hors to Geyt[on] ; 
on the othre side cometh Fitz William with xx. 
hors; and on the thrid parte, oon Hoberd of 
Midelton hath redy a xx. felaws; and on the fourth 
parte, stant the toune of Lynne redy with Herry 
Wodehous; and thei all be gon thedir this nyght. 
This day folwyng cometh to thaym Herry Tudenham, 
William Narburgh, Thomas Trusbut, Thomas Kervile, 


1 #ssoin, a legal expression, meaning an excuse admitted for non. 
appearance in Court. 
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and Shuldham servauntez, Salesbury and William 
Owayn. It is so that of my lorde? gete I no socour, 
and lever I had to dy than gif up the place sith I am 
ther yn. And I wene if thei gete the place upon me 
ther helpith my lif no pardon. Wherfore I lowly 
beseche yow, maister Paston, advertise in your 
wisdom that this was the first porpose of Tudenham 
and Heydon whils thei regned, to gete this place ; 
and to that intent thei brought hider the lord Roos, 
which now is ful simpely thought on with my maister 
that I serve. And ye wete wele that I have most 
encountred the entent of Tudenham and Heydon of 
ony pouer man on lyve; And if I be lost or put to 
an ungoodly rebuke heryn my service is the lesse of 
valu to you that be gentils of the shire. Wherfore 
I requyre your maistership to come hider in your 
persorie with suych as ye seme not to that intent to 
take party in the mater, but to that intent to help to 
set peas in the shire, and to stire my lord for his 
honour. For yisterday my lord sent to Lynne and 
made a cry to be made that he wold be named in 
the writ of the statute of Northampton, and that cry 
hath caused the common pople of the toun of 
Lynne to stere the more. Neverthelesse all the 
substaunce of the toun is in peas and peasid by the 
wisdam of the Meir theer, but not for than sum of 
thaym come with Harry Wodehous, so that I deme 
he hath a vj** persones in all on all sides. I beseche 
you to send me hider sum socour beside forth, with 
John Osbern and John Lister with thaym, and come 
ye aftira parte by your good wisdome soukyng (sic) 
their demenynges, and send me your advyse. Wretyn 
the nyght of the Sunday a forn seynt Feithesday.— 
Your servaunt, THomas DENYES. 


This day I deme thei come beforn us. If ye help 
not now, Tudenham and Heydon shal achieve in 
their desese the conquest that thei coude never 
achieve in their prosperite. 

1 The Earl of Oxford. 
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XIX 
A.D. 1450, 11 Nov. 
RICHARD CALLE TO JOHN PasTon 
[Add. ms. 34,889, f. 160] 


This letter, No. 1021 in the Inventory at the end of Vol. 111., must have 
been written in 1450. We know already that John Paston recovered 
possession of Gresham between September 1450 and March 1451 (see Vol. 1. 
PP- 147, 793). Here we find that he deputed Richard Calle to take possession 
for him in November. : 
To my ryght reverent and most wurschipfull Maistre 

my Matster John Paston the eldre, esquyer, at 


London in the Inner Tempyll. 


Oy YGHT reverent and my mooste wurschipful 

maistre, I recommaunde me unto youre 
goode maisterschip. Like you to witte 
that I have taken astate in the londe at 
Gresham as your maisterschep aviced me; wher- 
fore I besche you that ther may be taken an 
axion in my feffes name and myn a yenst Jamys 
Gatte, as you semeth beest, and as hasty processe 
as may be had a yenst hym, with your goode avice 
I wold; for what tyme as I had taken astate he 
labored to men of the toun to have putte it in a ward, 
but I wold not tyll I had spoken with your master- 
schip, &c. Also John Warles schal gather the rente 
and ferme of Basyngham this yere. Item, William 
Smythe schal occupie hes ferme this yere, and 
Croumer. And as for the yeris aftre I have founde 
a meane that all your landis schall be letten as weele 
as ever they weere in that maner, with helpe of one 
Robert Coole, weche Robert fereth hym sore of the 
affence weche he ded a yenst John Herbynger ; for he 
is informed that your maisterschip hath taken aaxion 
a yenst hym, and John Herbynger hath du hym lost 
in the hundred xld., and he hath hym in the scheryffis 
turne. Wherfore that it like you to withdrawe if any 
axion ye have a yenst hym for he will a bide any 
ij. men award ther aboute; and more over he is the 
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most able man to take a ferme of lond that I knowe 
in your lordeship, and he schal be a gret fermour of 
your the next yere. Ferthermore, ther is on Robert 
Wyghte, otherwise Farbusschour, aftre that your 
officer of Matelask had seased al Lyghtfot catell for 
suche dwtees as whas owynge the seid Robert 
Wyght, come upon your bonde grounde, and brak 
doun the gardeyn dike of the seid Lyghtfotes and 
toke a wey a bullok of ij. yere age and hath caryed it 
a wey out of your lordschip; wherfore the tenauntes 
desireth your maisterschip that ye well take an axion 
a yenst hym that he may be punyssched. Item, as for 
a dey at Mauteby we can non geete, for Wynston woll 
not of itin no wice. And as for tidinges here we 
here non but my lord of Wurcestre lithe at Blakney 
and kepith housold there in the Frieri. Item, Wy- 
mondham had entred in to Felbryge and he whas 
put out be the comens and like if had beden to have 
lost hes heed. My ryght wurschipful mastre, All 
myghty Jhesu preserve and kepe you. Wreten at 
Heyneford on Sein Marteyn Day. Be your pore 
servaunt and bedman, Ric, CALLE. 


XxX 
A.D. 1450, 23 Dec. 
THE EARL OF OXFORD TO JOHN PasTON 


[Add. Ms. 34,888, f. 168] 


This letter is No. 1051 in the Inventory at the end of Vol. 111. The subject 
to which it relates seems to be referred to in the postscript of a letter of 
Sir John Fastolf, dated 20th December 1450. See Vol. 1. p. 176. 


To our welbeloved John Paston 
Th’erl of Oxenford. 


IGHT trusty and welbeloved, we grete you 
well. And for as moche as the qwene 
and my lord of York have writyn to us 
for a matier that is depending betwix 

the toun of Salle and on [oe] Sechforth of the same 

toune, we pray yow that at such tyme as we pur 


i 
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pose yow to be with us now this Cristemesse at 
Wynche that ye lete the sayd Sechforth have wetyng 
ther of, and that he may be with us that same 
tyme, for diverse matiers wich that we have to speke 
with hym ; and that ye fayle not, as we trust yow. 
Wretyn in owr manor of Wynche, the xxiij day of 
Decembre, 


XXI 
A.D. 1450 
_ ANONYMOUS TO 


[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 150] 


This letter is No. ror4 in the Inventory at the end of Vol. 1. Its date 
seems to be towards the close of the year 14503 for though I have not met 
with the date of Daniel’s appointment as Admiral, which would prove the 
year, it will be seen by the last paragraph of No. 113 that Wyndham was 
indicted at that time along with Toddenham and Heydon, as one of the 
makers of disorder in Norfolk. 


PREY zu if ze have any old gownys for 
lynynges and old schetys and old schertys 
that may non lenger seven zu, I prey zu 
send hem hom in hast, for I must okupye 
seche thyngis in hast. Wyndham hath medyd the 
juryorys and yaf hem mony that xuld passe on the 
qwhest be twyn zour modyr and hym ; if ther myt ben 
purveyd any mene that it myt ben dasched in cas wer 
that it xuld passe azens zour modyr, it wer a good 
sport ; for than he wold ben wode. He sent with his 
men to the afray iij. gunnys in very trowth. I have 
inquiryd veryly ther after. He is wode wroth that 
Daniel is amrel, for it is told me that on of his men is 
indytyd in the amrellys cort sythyn that Danyel was 
made amerel. I pray zu bewar in qhat felaschep ze 
ryd gqhan ze com homward, for ther gon many fals 
shrewys and thevys in this contre. 

Thomas Skipping rod to Londonward on Friday 
last past in gret hast and purposyd hym for to ben 
at London on Sonday be none on erandys of his 
maysterrys ; qhat the cawse is I wote nott. On sent 
me word her of that knowth it for trowth. 
2D 
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XXII 
Year uncertain 


Lorp SCALES to JOHN PAsTON 
(MS. in Pembroke College, Cambridge] 


This letter evidently was written in the same year as No. 86, but there 
is no evidence what that year was. Below the signature is a note in a 
modern hand erroneously identifying the writer with Anthony Woodville, 
Lord Scales. He was certainly Thomas, Lord Scales, of Henry vi.’s time. 


To my ryght trusti and wel beloved frend, Johan 
Paston, Sqyer. 


ande me to you, and for certain maters 
that I have for to do, for the which 
ma[ters I] sende unto you a squier of 
myne called Elyngham ; praying you to gefe hym 
faythful credence of that he shall declare you on 
myne behalfe as for this tyme. God have you in 
Hise keping. Writene at Midleton, the xviij. day of 
Julle.—Yowre frend, SCALES. 


XXIII 


A.D. 1451, 3 Jan. 
WILLIAM WaAYTE TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add. ms. 34,888, f. 63] 


An abstract of this letter has been given in Vol. m1., No. 994. The date 
is sufficiently evident. 


To my Ryght seuere and ryght worchepfull mayster, 
my mayster Paston, in hest. 


GHT Reverent and ryght wurchepfull sir, 
I recomaunde me un to youre good may- 
sterchep. Late yow wete that Blake the 
baly of Swafham cam hom from London 
fn the Saterday after that my mayster departed 
oom yow atte myn lord of Oxenfordis. And he 
told my mayster that he cam to London on Seint 
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John day atte nyte. And he yede streyt to my 
lord Chaunceler and told my seyd lord that yf 
the Kyng pardoned sir Thomas Tudenham and 
Heydon her issewes that the shire of Suffolk wold 
paye no taxe; for what nedyth the kynge for to 
have the taxe of hese pore puple whanne he wyll 
not take hese issues of thos rych extorssioners and 
oppressours of hese puple. And also he told my 
seyd lord Chaunceler and many more lordes that yf 
the kynge pardon hym or graunted any supersedeas, 
London shuld with inne short tyme have as moche 
for to do as they hadde for to kepe London Brygge 
whanne the Capteyn! cam thedir; for he told hym 
that ther was up in Norffolk redy to ryse V M? 
comons yf they have not execucion of the oyve and 
terminer, And whanne my lord Chaunceler herd this 
he was ryte glade therof, and dede Blake telle all 
this and moche more a forn the kynge and all hese 
lordes, that they blyssed him whanne they herden yt. 
And yf he hadde not a seyd this they shuld an hadd 
and supersedeas and pardon also, for ther was made a 
gret suggestion that it hadde be don of grette malyce. 
And so the lord Scales meyntenyth Sir Thomas 
Tudenham in all that he may goodly, but he wyll 
not awow yt; but he shall come don to the oyre 
determiner sekerly, and for to make anende atwex 
sir T. Tudenham and Swafham ; for [he] hayth made 
and genttyl letter un to the parson, the bayly and the 
inhabitaunce of Swafham, and seth that he wyll do 
hese parte to sette them in reste and peas. And so 
my mayster understande that yf Swafham and he 
werne accorded that thei shuld sette lytyll be 
Norwych. And therfore my mayster prayeth yow 
that ye wyll speke with the Mayer and hese brethern 
that they purvey that ther be atte Lenn a sufficiaunt 
fellawshep to gedyr, and that ther be madde a grette 
noyse up on the lord Scales, bothe of Tudenham 
and Heydon, and for all thos that arne of that sekt, 
1 Jack Cade, 
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and that wyse purvyaunce ordenance he hadde how 
they shull be demened; for this same day was the 
parson of Swafham with my mayster, and they arne 
accorded that ther shall be of here lordshep and 
sufficiaunt fellawshep and they shall have here loggyng 
atte the Frere Menours atte Lenn. And they wyll 
not assentte to noone ende but as the Cety doyth. 
And it is here avyse that the meyre shuld purveye 
for hem in sum other Freres. For Tudenham and 
H[eydon] wyll brynge with hem sufficiaunt counceyll 
as any kun they gete in London; And also the 
Cetye must purvey that as many sufficiaunt mene as 
can be gette or spoke to, that they be redy yf it 
happe of any tryall. Also the Cetye hadde nede to 
have Sir Miles Stapulton ther show they shuld helpe 
to hese costys. Ware, Sir, atte the reverens of God 
be thenke yow well of all these maters. Blake was 
atte London on Thursday and herd no word of the 
stretes,! ne of Robson my lord of Oxffordis man, and 
or Blake cam to London Sir T. Terell hadde labored 
to Sir John Fastolf that Sir T. Tudenham shuld ave 
[been ?] bownde to Sir John Fastolf in foure thow- 
sand pounde to stande to hese rule and ordenance ; 
and so whanne Blake cam and deysshsed all to gedyr, 
and so he dede Sir John Fastolf labor to the kynge 
and to the Chaunceler for to lette the supersedeas 
and the pardon; and ther was grette langage atwex 
Blake and Tudenham ; it wor to moche to wryte yt 
un to yow, but he hayth sore noyssed my mayster to 
the Kynge and to the lordes. Also Tudenham is 
owte of the kynges hows, and Cotton is Warderopper, 
my mayster shall on Monday dyne with. Also, sir, 
it wore grette wysdam that my mayster hadde 
knowleche atte Walsyngham on Fryday nest comyng 
how the Maire and ze be accorded, for my mayster 
wyle be recaled therafter. William Geney sent un to 
my mayster for to ascuse hym that he shuld not come 
to Lenn un to the Wedenesday. And, Sir, that were 
1 i.e. the estreats. 2 Omitted in ms, 
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agrette hurte bothe to the Cyte of Norwych and for 
Swafham ; and therfor my mayster wold that the 
Mayer shuld send for hym, that he be ther be tyme 
on the Tuesday, and that moo bille be made ayens 
Tudenham and Heydon, what so ever falle. The 
Holy Gost have you and yours in hese kepyng. 
Wretyn atte Rougham, the Sonday nyte nest after 
newe zers day in hest as it semyth.—Be your 
servaunte, W. WAYTE. 


XXIV 


A.D. 1451, 9 Jan. 
WILLIAM WaYTE TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 230] 


This letter, No. 1085 in the Inventory, was evidently written on the 
Saturday after the same writer’s letter of the 3rd January immediately 
preceding. 

To my ryght reverent and ryght worchepfull mayster, 
my mayster Pasion in hest posybyll. 


Pay YR, lyke yt yow to know that my lord Scalys 
sent hese pursevaunt unto my mayster! 
on the Twelthe day, that my mayster shuld 
mete wyth hym atte Wynche aforn my 
Lord of Oxenford on the Thursday nest folwyng. 
And whanne my mayster cam thedyr, he delyvered 
my mayster a letter from my Lord Chauncheler, 
quych my mayster wyll shew yow atte Lenn. I 
shuld send yow a copy therof, but it is so longe 
that I had no leyser to wryte it. My mayster 
rode to Walsyngham on the Fryday folwyng, and 
ther he mette with the shereve, and the shereve 
lyveryd my mayster a letter from my Lord of Norffolk, 
qwych I send yow a copy of. And atte Walsyngham 
my mayster resceyvyd a letter from Osberne youre 
man. And ther Heydonis man made hese avaunte 
that he was the Justice of the Pease on Causton- 


1 Judge Yelverton. He was lord of the manor of Rougham, from which 
this letter is dated. 
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heythe; and so it semyth be here contenaunce that 
they trost of a good zere. And, Syr, whanne my 
mayster cam hom on Saterday ther was lyvered my 
mayster a letter from Sir John Fastolf, and a neyther 
letter cam to me from John Bokkynge,! qwych I send 
you a copy of. Sir, God send us a fayre day atte? 
Lenn. And that ther may be pople jnow to crye up 
on the Lord Scales that he mayntenenot Sir T. T. 
and H. in here wronges, as the copy of B letter 
makyth mencion. And, Sir, atte the reverens of God, 
laborth youre materis wysely and secretely, for 
Wyndam noysed yow sore aforn my Lord of Oxen- 
ford and my Lorde Scales that ze shuld reyse meche 
puple with grette arey owte of Norwyche. And 
therfor, Sir, late the puple be wysely and manly 
gydyd in here frekynge and demenynge. Also my 
Lord Scales sent for the parson of Swia|fham and 
divers men of the same town to mete with hym aforn 
my Lord of Oxenford the seyd Thursday, for to trete 
with hem for Sir Thomas Tudenham ; and ther was 
the baly of Swafham and Sir Thomas Tudenham 
prest. Andso my Lord Scales yave the parson of S. 
grette langage and to men of same towne. Y. and 
the parson answherd my Lord Scales manly in the 
best wyse. And ther was grette langage twexen 
Blake the baly and Tudenham prest that my lordys 
and my mayster worne acornberd therof. And so 
it is lyke that my Lord Scales shall make ther no 
loveday ; and so Swafham wylbe ther in here best 
array. Also, Sir, Brygge was atte Walsyngham ; and 
ther he craked grette wordes, and seyd to many 
divers men that it shuld be thanked alle tho that 
labored a yens hem. And he seyd that it worne but 
vilj. personys, and yf men be men now it shuld be 
thanked hym and told hym atte Lenn. In the lest 
wysse he is now with the Lord Scales; the Lord 
Scales wyte Thomas Denyes, John Lyster and me all 
those indytementis. And the Lord Scales seyth that 
1 No. 140. 2 Atte repeated in ms, 
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I made all the bylles and the panell ; and so he is 
hevy lord to me and to Thomas Denyes. Prentys 
is atte hom with the Lord Scales; the shereve told 
me that he wyll do for the Cyte of Norwych as 
meche as he may. Sir, I wold ther worne a thowsand 
of good Maudby men to crye owte on Tudenham, 
Heydon, Prentys and Brygge for here falsse exstor- 
ciones. Also, Sir, atte the reverens of God, make 
an ende atwexen Sexeford and men of Salle ; it lyeth 
in your power. I shall make redy youre forsebyll 
entres ayens Lenn, with the grace of God, Qwych 
have yow in Hese kepynge. Wretyn atte Rougham 
on Saterday nyte in hest. 

Sir, I send yow and lewde letter be Richerd 
Yenneys. I beseche yow be ware to whom ze shew 
your letters ; lete them be brente.—Be your servaunt, 

W. WayTEs. 


XXV 
A.D. 1451? 
FRIAR BRACKLEY TO JOHN PAsTON 


[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 158] 


This undated letter (No. 1018 in the Inventory) may have been written 
in February or March 1451, when Tuddenham and Heydon hoped to regain 
their ascendency. Though not addressed, we may presume that it was 
written to John Paston. 


Rezse)RIMO. Sciat vestra veneranda discretio 
4 quod Episcopus hujus diocecis est Thome 
L259] Danyell et suis fautoribus maxime bene- 
volus et in ipso episcopo T. T., J. H.,} et 

suis complicibus est ipsius confidentia maxima, &c. 
2° Si justiciarii pacis hujus comitatus omnes et 
singuli debeant sua autoritate pacis media pro eorum 
posse per totum Norfolch. comitatum diligenter con- 


servare et pacis ejusdem perturbatores carceri vel 
castro proprio mancipari facere, queritur quare 


1 Sir Thomas Tuddenham and John Heydon. 
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dictus episcopus, pacis, ut creditur, justiciarius, non 
vult in hac parte hujusmodi pacis perturbatoribus 
resistere; sed magis eisdem in talibus insolenciis 
favorem et auxilium in omnibus preebere. 

3° Si querantur consiliarii dicti Episcopi, certum 
est quod Prior monachorum, M. J. Celot, J. Bulman, 
T. T.,! J. H.,? J. W.,8 Johannes Yates cum con- 
similibus ceteris sunt etiam consiliarii dicti Danielis. 

4° Cum, secundum Apostolum,‘ furta, homicidia 
et talia vicia eis similia sunt abhominabilia Deo et 
hominibus, ac utriusque legis divine et humane 
contraria sacratis sanccionibus, in tantum quod non 
solum qui talia agunt digni sunt morte, sed etiam 
qui conscenciunt agentibus; ex quibus certe veri- 
similiter concluditur quod non solum Kervere, latro, 
et Daniel famulus, furator equi ac murre satis notorius, 
puniretur una cum fautoribus ejus. 

5° Vestra discretio dicta Christi in Ewangelio 
diligenter consideret, ‘Si in viridi ligno heec faciant, 
in arido quid fiet ?’® 

6° Non solum hc pensare debetis pro vestrz 
persone defensione seu vestre familie, sed magis 
movere vos debet zelus et amor rei publice totius 
vestree patrize. 

7° Si ista indilate et cum omni possibili celeritate 
citius non reformaveritis, timendum valde supponitur 
de insurreccione plebis, quod absit omnino. 

8° Novitque discretio vestra ex paucis indigestis 
plura politice percipere. Statui pro presenti tem- 
pore finem scribendi imponere. 


1 Sir Thomas Tuddenham. 2 John Heydon. % John Wyndham. 
4 The reference appears to be to Romans 1. 29-32. 
5 Luke xxiii. 31. 
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XXVI 
A.D. 1451, 4 March 
DENYES TO JOHN PasToNn 
[Add. ms. 34,889, f. 169] 


This letter, No. 1029 of the Inventory at the end of Vol. 111., must have 
been written in a year when Easter fell after the 2oth A pril, as Lent does 
not appear to have begun on the 4th March; and as it was during the life 
of Cardinal Kempe, we may pretty safely fix it to the year 1451. The year 
1454, indeed, might be possible as regards Easter, but there is no indication 
here of those troubles of which the writer complains so bitterly in that 
year on the zoth March. See No. 199. 


_ Lo my maister Pasion. 


a OY IGHT wurshipfull sir, and my right good 
i Za maister, I recomaunde me to yow. It 
is so that up on an hasty sodeyn warnyng I 
departid from London and spake not with 
yow at my departyng, Wherof I was full sory. I pray 
yow, neverthelesse, that ye wole eftsones speke to 
William White with my Lord Cardinall, for I desire 
his maistership and good will and wole do to my 
power. And as touchyng to that that he semith I haf 
don agayn hym, in good feith I wole abide your rule 
or, by Seynt Kateryne, his owen rule. He is a gentil- 
man and I wole don it with good will. Iam rightsory 
ye had not set me thorgh with hym erst I went, for I 
haf prayed yow ther of, as ye know your self dyvers 
tymes. The Holy Trynite preserve yow. Wretyn at 
Wevenho the iiii. day of Merche.—Your servaunt, 
DENYES. 


Sir, my Lord! hath kept sessions at Colchestre, 
and my maister Yelverton with hym, and he desired 
me to write to yow to be wel ware if ony fals sug- 
gestion or lesynges wer made by Tuddenham and 
Heydon and that to your power thei be answerd in 
his absence. As for my Lord Scales, her be seven of 
housold meny indited of felony, which are strong 
thefes. Item, I pray yow, write in hast to the Meir 
of Norwich to gif credens to me whan I come to hym, 

1 The Earl of Oxford. 
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and if ye so do I shal shape their articles in billes in 
to a nother facion I trust, and make thaym redy and 
delyver thaym resonably wele. My Lord purposeth 
to be at London the ende of the first weke of Lent, 
and noterst. I pray your maistership, se sum meane 
that White do me not that harme in the Chauncery 
wherof ye sent me word by Brayn, for, as God sauf 
my soule at the day of Jugement, I fonde surete for 
the pees, but the Maister of the Rolles? ful untruly 
recordeth that surete takyn as a baile, wher of treuth 
it was otherwise, and ful synnefully ruleth that mater, 
and never wold suffir me to execute the acte but 
lettid me, notwithstandyng it is a law private in the 
self as I shal clerly declare whan I come. The 
Holy Trinite preserve yow. I write to yow thus 
that ye may kyt awey this lower part of this lettre. 


XXVII 
A.D. 1451, 15 March 
MARGARET PasTON TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,888, f. 55] 


This letter would appear to be of the same year as No. 150 of the general 
series written nearly a fortnight later. Both letters speak of rumours that 
Tuddenham and Heydon will regain their ascendency. 


To my Ryth worshipfull hosband, John Paston. 


ggi0H wurchipfull hosbond, I recommawnd 

| me to yow, desiring hertily to her of yowr 
welfar ; preying yow to wete that Herry 
Halmannys wif sent to me word on Sater- 
day last past that Prentys thretyth her hosbond sor, 
and John Robyns, for suche thynges as Prentys seyth 
that they haue donn ayens hym; he seyth he shall 
make hem so besy or he leve hem that he shall make 
hem not wurth apeny; and they ben aferd that he woll 
hold hem conuawnt if he have powyr ther to. It is 
seyd her that the kyng shuld com in to this contre, 
1 Thomas de Kirkeby, 
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and sir Thomas Todenham and Heydon arn well 
cheryeshid with hym. And also it is seyd they shall 
have as grett rewill in this contre as evyr they hadde, 
and many more folkes arn sory therfore than mery. 
Sir Thomas Todenhamys man and Heydonys sowyn 
this sedde all abowte the contre, that here maysteris 
shull cum hom in hast in here prosperite and be als 
well att esse as ever they wer. As for that ye des- 
syryd that I shuld enquyr wher any stuff is of yowris, 
I wot not how to don ther with, for if ever wer 
aspyid that hath of yowr stuff, and we had it from 
hym, other that have more ther of wold ben ware be 
hym, and avoyd seche stuff as they have of yowris. 
I suppose John Osbern shall tell yow whan ye com 
hom agode meen to wete wher meche ther of is 
becom. Jamys Gloys is ayen to Gressam and I 
suppose John Damme shall tell yow what he hath 
donn ther. Yowr tenawntis wold fayn that summe 
mene of yowris shuld abyde amongis hem, for they 
ben in gred diswyr what they may do; the langage 
is so grett on the tother party that it maketh the 
tenawntis sor afferd that ye shuld not regoyse itt. 
I send to yow a letter be Colynys of Frawnceys 
Costard what dedis he woll don. It was told me 
also that the Lord Molyns was lyke to have aday 
ayens yow att Thetford at the next assyse. On 
[one] that loueth yow rythwell told me how it was 
told hym so, and warnyd me therof in secrete wyse. 
Itt is gode to ben war of ther falsed. I pray yow 
that ye woll send me word in hast, if ye woll have 
red to your levery as ye wer avysid, and if ye woll 
not, &c. And also I pray yow that ye woll do bey jj. 
gode hattis for your sonys for I can none getyn in 
this town. Mor tydynges can I not send yow yett. 
The Holy Trinyte have yow in his kepyng. Wretyn 
att Norwiche on the fyrst Monday of Lent. so 
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XXVIII 
A.D. 1451 or later, Nov. 
AGNES PasTON TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,888, f. 76] 


This letter is evidently of the same year as Nos. 160 and 162 in Vol. 1, 
which must be 1451 at the earliest, 


To John Paston dwyllyng in the Tempyll at London 
be this letter delyverid in haste. 


yey) Warne Harman on the Sonday after 
eA} Hallumesday after ensong seyd oponly in 

the cherch zerde that he wyst wyll that 
and the Wall were puddoun, thou he were an 
hundryd myle fro Paston he wyste well that I 
wolde sey he ded yt and he xuld bere the blame, 
seying Telle yte here ho so wyll, thou it xuld coste 
me xx. nobyllys it xall be puddoun azen. And the 
seyd Warnys wyfe with a lowd vosse seyd All the 
deuyllys of hell drawe her sowle to hell for the weye 
that she hat mad. And at euynasertyn man suppyd 
with me and tolde me that the patent! grantyt to 
closse but a perch on bred, and that I had clossyd 
more than the grant of the patent is as men seyd. 
And John Marchall tolde me that there was a thryfty 
woman come forby the watteryng and fond the weye 
stoppyde and askyd hym ho had stoppyd the weye, 
and he seyd, they that had pore to zeue it, and askyd 
here Wat was freer than zyfte, and he seyd she sey 
the day that Paston men wold not asofferyd that. 
And God be with zou. Wretyn at Paston on Monday 
after Hallumys day.—Be zour modyr, 


ANNES PasTON. 


GRET zou well, and lete zou wete that 


1 The patent granted to her husband in 1443 (2t Hen, vi). See Intro- 
duction, p. xliii. 


ead 
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XXIX 
A.D. 1452, 9 Feb. 
OsBERT MUNDFORD TO JOHN PasTon 


[Add. 34,888, f. 79] 


It appears by No. 92 in Vol. 1. that Daniel entered the manor of Braydes- 
ton, or Brayston, first during the time of the Parliament at Leicester, 28 
Hen. vi. (ze. May or June 1450), and a second time during the thirtieth 
act the King, z.e. 1451-2. As this letter is dated February, 1452 must 

the year. 


To Right Worshipful sir and my gode maister Johan 
Paston, escuter, &c. 


MVLGHT worshipful Sir, and my Right gode 
#| Maister, I Recommaunde to yow with 
al myne hert. Plese yow that I have 
understanden that Daniel hath entred in 
to Brayston, and put owte my servantes and dis- 
poiled my godes, notwithstandinge I am here in 
the Kinges service and under his _proteccion, 
which was shewed him; for the whiche owtrage 
I write to the King at this tyme and to other my 
gode lordes, for to be kepte in my pocession, and 
to be restored again to my godes. And if so be 
that I may not have my pocession ayene and be 
restored to my godes as I desire, I wol take an 
accion be your avis of forsable entre in my name 
and my wifes for owre title, &c., and an accion of 
trespasse for dispoiling of my godes ayenst him and 
al tho that were helpinge or consenting therto, &c., 
and assisse of a novel Disseson in my sonnes name, 
Johan of Berney, for to trye the title and ende debate 
with Goddes help and youres, &c.; for the whiche 
matere I write unto my fader, to myne Eme! Adam, 
to my Cosyn Fyncheham, to Edmond Piers, and to 
other divers of my frendes to be my helpers in thes 
mater in myne absence. For I may not come nor I 
wol not come, though I shulde lese al Brayston, and 
it were myne, considering that the enemyes drawen 


1 ‘Eme,’7.e. uncle. 
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dailly hedirward, as it is openly said, &c. Wherfore 
I praye yow, as my ful trust is in yow, to tendre this 
matere in myne absence. And that it shal plese 
yow to recommaund me to my worshipful maistresse 
and gossip, your wif. And my maistresse recom- 
maundes her vnto yow, and to her worshipful nece, 
and to al youres. Prayinge Almighty God to have 
yow in his kepinge and sende yow right gode lif and 
longe, after your awne hertes desire. And, Sir, if it 
plese yow to come to Calais with the king, ye shul 
have a stope of bere to comforte yow after your 
travaille of the see. And if ther be any service that 
ye wol commaund me to do for you here, ye shul 
fynde me your owne man. Written at Calais, the 
ix* day of Feveree, &c.—Your awne seruant, 
OsBERNE MUNDEFORD. 


XXX 
A.D. 1452, 1 April 
Joun CLOPTON To JOHN PaSTON 
[Add. ms. 34,888, f. 60] 


The date of this letter must no doubt be referred to the year when the 
writer was Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, which he was from November 


- 1451 to 1452, 


Onto myn right worshipfull sir, John Paston. 
12 IGHT worshipfull Sire and myn good maister, 


ieNxay;| L recomaund me unto you, thankyng you of 
a IK 4/ your gentilness chewed unto me; praying 
you of contenuance as myn full trust is. 
Furthermore, and it please you to be atte aleyser un 
Seynt Markis day next comyng and to be at Thetford, 
myn brodir Tyrell and I wole awayte uppon you ther 
for the matere ye woet of. And I praye you to hold 
me excused that I myght not kepe myn day in the 
Passion wike, for in good feight I was so occupied 
I myght not. And, Sire, yif this day may be hol.. 
I praye you sendith me woord that I myght send 
warnyng to the todir party. Also, Sire, I have 
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warned your atteynt accordyng to your comawnd- 
ment. Sir, the kyng hath sent unto me by Howard 
to be frendly to the lord Moleyns; not with stond- 
yng myn service shall be redy at your comawnde- 
ment in that matere er any othir by the grace of 
God, Who preserve you, body and sowle. Wreten at 
Melford, the furste day of Aprill.—Be youris, 
J. CLopton. 


XXXI 
A.D. 1452, 14 May 
JouHN OsBERN TO JOHN PasToN 


[Add. ms. 34,888, f. 83] 


This letter is noted as No. 1048 in the Appendix to Vol. m1. The re- 
ference to the outrages of Charles Nowell, the bailiff of Bradeston, and 
the trouble about that manor, show that it must be of the year 1452. 

Zo my right reverent and worchepful maister John 
Paston in the Iner In of the Temple be this delyverid 
in hast. 


N|LEASE it your maisterchep to weete that 
John Reyner and Nicholas Strecok of 
Sparham have gete a respyte of Nicholas 
Byschop for the distresse that the seid 
Byschop had take, as ye knowe wele, tyl seche tyme 
as ye may speke wyth Symond Blake for the trought 
of the mater; not wythstandyng this respite myght 
never be gete tyll that Byschop had a reward of 
mony ; it is told me he toke viijd. for hese reward. 
The dryvers ought of the catell fro Sparham ground 
to Lyng grownd were Hugo Sadde of Baldeswell, 
Byschoppis man, Nicholas Gatesend, Roberd Joye, 
Jacobis Baxter of Lyng. James Gloys hath a bill of 
the tyme and day. I pray your maisterchep to know 
that on Fryday in the afftyr none I spak with my 
lord of Norwiche in hese chamber more than the 
space of j. owre and ther I dede to hym myn erand 
that ye commaunded me for to a do to chalanches, 
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and when my lord woost that ye were to London he 
was right sory that he had not a spoke wyth yow or 
that ye reden; he told me that he had iij. letters fro 
my lord of Norffolk the day before. Alle I wet wel 
were they not for yowre mater of Charlys Nowell. 
Aftyer that he had told me of these letteris he askid 
me how ye dede. I sayde wel, for I trostid to my 
lord of Norffolkis lordchep and ritewesnesse that he 
wold see that Charles shuld be sharply correctyd for 
hese trespasse and mysrewle, or ellis the jentelmen 
of the shire must to giddyer purvey anodyer meane ; 
and he seid it wold never odyerwyse be, but if he 
had spoke wyth yow or ye redyn to London he hopid 
be your avys he shuld a perveyd a meane to a set 
that in correccion, and also the trobyl for the maner 
of Brayston, for that was cause of all. For he seide 
he had spoke wyth my lord Skales and he is wel 
disposid to yow and yn the best wyse and wel do 
... yow that he can, so that he wold forsake 
Danyell. This was seyde in a diswere, savyng he told 
me he must... . pleayne he told me many more 
thyngges and tales I pray you of your maistechep 
(ste) hold me excusid that I wryte hem [not], but they 
were not alle of gret substans, &c. I had gret cher. 
he comaunded me to be had into the seler, and for 
to drynk wyne and ale bothe; and so I had and 
goode chere. My mastras recomendith her to yow 
and pray yow that ye wol do the cost vn my mastras 
Margery for to do make her a new gyrdyl a yens 
Witsontyde, for she shal never have, my mastras 
seith, till she hath nede; and my mastras prayith 
yow to send her tydyngges, as hastely as ye may, how 
ye do in your maters. The Holy Trenyte have yow 
in hese kepyng. Wrete at Norwiche the xiiij. day of 
Maii.— Be your seruaunt, JOHN OSBERN. 
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XXXIT 
A.D. 1452-3, Oct. 
EDMUND WYCHYNGHAM TO JOHN PAsToNn 
[Add. Ms. 33,597, f. 1] 


The year when this letter was written is not exactly certain, but seems 
to have been either 1452 or 1453. It might be 1450, except that one would 
have expected in October of that year to hear something about the parlia- 
mentary election, as well as the e.ection of sheriffs. 


Lo my ryth trusty Cosyn, John Paston, escwier. 


ande me to zow, thankyng zow of zour 
good wil and counseill. Like zow to 
wete, I cam hom be myn Lord of Oxeford 
and told hym of the greet labour of Sir Thomas 
Tudenham and Heydon for schirevez of owr schire, 
and namyd the personez quom thei laboryd fore, 
and myn Lord agreeyth not to tweyne of hem; to 
the knyth he seyd not moch to, but I felt my lord 
he wold labore for William Dorward, myn neview.! 
And thanne I answerd, Sir, he may not profite me in 
myn matere for he hath weddyd myn nece. Also I 
felt myn Lord that myn Lord Crumwell laboryth for 
Stonham of Huntyngton schire, Sir John Tirell howe 
[who| weddyd hese modir, hese sone executour to 
my Lady Clyfton, with Heydon and othir memento, 
&c. And to fore I cam to Framyngham myn lord of 
Norffolk hadde wrytyn for Sir Robert Conyers, takyng 
promys of hym to be rewlyd in alle matterez as myn 
Lord of Norffolk wil avyse hym, and as an undir- 
schireve ze schall be acounseill therof. And as 
touchyng Lee, as Iam enformyd, ther ys no man that 
he wil do lesse for thanne for Sir Thomas Tudenham. 
And as touchyng myn seyd Lord of Norffolk, he hath 
wrytyn, or I cam, be Debenham, as he may not wel 


1 William Dorward, according to Blomefield (Hist. of Noxf. vi. 519), 
married Margaret, daughter of Nicholas Wichingham, who thus appears 
to have been a brother of Edmund the writer of this letter.’ 


2E 
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returne, and the personez ben Sir Robert Conyers, 
Henry Gray, Thomas Brews. And I suppose as for 
Thomas Brews he schall be translate in to myn brothir 
John Blake, but myn seyd Lord of Norffolk hath 
previly(?) wrytyn to the Kyng for Sir Robert Conyers 
promisyd ! be the seyd Sir Robert that he schall non 
undirshireve, ne non othir officer make, but be the 
avyse of myn seyd Lordof Norffolk counseill, to qwhom 
ze schall be prevy to And I have no dowte zour owyn 
materez schall ben speed aftir zour entent myn seyd 
Lord of Norffolk wil with alle hese herte that Blake 
schuld be it, or ellez the seyd Sir Robert with alle 
hese herte. And yf myn Lord of Norffolk, to for myn 
comyng, hadde be a vertysyd, he wold a do hese trew 
parte ther to, as I suppose he schall have vere 
knalich from myn Lord. I preye zow remembre 
William Bury for myn venire facias. And yf it likyd 
myn brothir Blake to remembre my welbelovyd mays- 
ter Sir John Bawryte (?) of myn mater I trust he wold 
remembre the Kyng ther of atte hese leyser ; for he 
knowyth the matere, and that Debenham hath greet 
charge to labore myn seyd Lordys materez of Norffolk, 
levying the favour of Sir Thomas Tudenham. Aftir 
T here I schall send zow be wrytyn. I preye zow 
in like forme. God preserve zow to Hese grace. 
Wrytyn atte Framyngham the Fryday next to fore 
the feste of Simon and Jude. 
E. WycHYNGHAM. 


1 The sentence here is a little confused and we forbear to supply 
punctuation. 
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XXXII 


A.D. 1453 
WILLIAM REYNOLDS, OF CROMER, TO AGNES PasTon 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 225] 


This letter, Ne. 1080 in the Inventory, is shown by the memoranda on 
the back to be of the year 1453, z.e. 31 Henry vi. Agnes Paston had 
tenants at Cromer, and her property there descended to her grandchildren, 
as she outlived her son John. 

Zo my ryght reverent and wourchipfull mastras, my 
Mastras Laston, the modyr of my maister John 
Paston, be this delyvered. 


YGHT reverent and wourchipful Mastras, 
with most humble and louly servyce in 
moste goodly wice I recomaund me to 
your contynuell supportacion. Please it 

your good grace to have notycion that I have 

late a place of yours in quiche John Rycheman 
dvellyd, for it stode at a grete dyspeyr and I have 
late it for xvs., but up your good grace, for the 
lockis of the dores arn pulled of and born a waye, 
and the wyndowes ben broken and gone and other 
bordys ben nayled on in the stede of the sayd 
wyndowes. Also, the swynysty ys doun, and all the 
tymbyr and the thatche born a way; also the hedge 
ys broken or born a wey, quiche closed the gardeyn ; 
querthorgh the place ys evyl apeyred to the tenaunt. 

On Sent Marckes daye I entred the seid place and 

lete it to your be hove, and on the day after cam 

Henry Goneld and seyd my latyng schald not stond, 

and went and seled the dores ; querfor I beseche 

your graciows favor that my latyng may stond, for I 

have late alle your londis everychone. I know not 

oon rode unlate, but alle ocupyed to your profyghte. 

The tenaunt quich by your lycens schuld have youre 

place to ferme by my latyng ys gretely be hated with 

oon Johane, the wyfe of Robert Iclyngham, chap- 
man, quich ys voysed for amysse governyd woman 
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of hyr body by the most parte of owr town wel 
recordyth the same, and sche dvellyth al by your 
seyd place ; and by cause this seid tenaunt ys gretely 
ayens hir for hir ungoodly governaunce, therfor sche 
mad menys to one Abraham Whal, quiche ys one of 
hir supportores, and he hath spoke with the seyd 
Henry Gonelde that he myght seke a remedye to 
cause this seyd tenaunt to be a voydyd and kept 
oute your seid place and not come ther inne. 

He that is bryngger of this bylle ys the man to 
quich I have late to ferme by the licens of you ; ther- 
fore I beseche your gracaus favor to be schewed onto 
hym, and mekeli I beseche your contynuell supporta- 
cion that ye wuld send me wrytyng under your seele 
how I schal be demened. Nomor, &c. Wrytin at 
Crowmer the nest day after Sent Marc.—Be your 
servaunt at alle tymes, 

WILLIAM REYNOLDES of Crowmer. 


The following memoranda are written on the back :-— 


Firmale terree ten’ Roperes in Crowmer Anno xxxj°, 
In primis Gylmin (?) tenet ad firmam ij. acras ad ter- 


minum lV annorum et reddit per annum see wee 
Item, Johannes Parnell tenet iij. rodas ad terminum xij. 
annorum et reddit per annum . 2a eid. 


Item, Willelmus Reynoldes pro iij. rodis in ij. peciis ad 
terminum x. annorum et reddit per annum ‘ 
Item, Thomas tenet pars (séc) terree et reddit per 
annum. ; x . 5 . id. ob 
Item, Ricardus Child pro prato et j. inclausura vocata 
Longclos ad terminum annorum et reddit per 
annum sz. s : ; x iijs. iiijd. 
Item, Rogerus Caryour proj. orto per annum ° xd, 


ixd, 


4 Blank in ms. 


‘ 
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XXXIV 
A.D. 1454, 8 April 
Tuomas DENYES TO JOHN PASTON 


[Add. Ms. 34,888, f. 94] 


That the year in which this letter (No. 995 in Appendix) was written was 
1454 is evident from its being dated from the Fleet. See Nos. 199 and 204. 


Zo my matster Paston. 


PROD: IGHT Reverend and wurshipfull Sir, myn espe- 
; NY cyall good maister, I recomaund me to you. 
2eSN8%) And for as moch as adversite and prosperite 
bothe ly in the disposicion of o [ove] man 
above, I thank God, and late you wete that I stand 
yet in as greet troble as ever I dede or gretter ; pray- 
ing you ever to be my good maister and to contynue 
your benyvolens as I am ever bounde to you. Myn 
hevynes is sum whet incresid, for a fals harlot, sauf 
your reverens, one James Cook, a servaunt of myn, 
falsly and traitourously is hired bi Watte Ingham and 
hath accused and diffamed me and my wif of settyng 
up billes agayn lordis, that, Almighti God I take to 
record, I not am ne never was gilty therof; but the 
same theef and Asshcote han made an appoyntement 
to come and robbe me of suych littel goodis of myn 
as thei can gete in Norffolk or Norwich. Wherfore I 
beseche your maistership for charite of your help and 
socour to my servauntz if such case falle. For I 
trowe this is a troble that never man suffrid non like 
in such case, and therfore, gentill Sir, as God hath 
indued you of myght and power to socour suych 
troubles, shew your bounte to me in this nede, and 
that for Goddes love, Who Almighti preserve you. 
Wretyn in Flete the viij. day of Aprill.—Your wofull 
servant, DENYES. 
The said Asshcote can counterfete my hand and 
therfore I drede he wole stele by sum fals letters 
suych as he myght gete. 1 haf wretyn my servantz 
theraftir. 
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XXXV 


A.D. 1454, 12 July 
S1r Joun Fastotr To THomas Howys 


[Add. ms. 34,8388, f. 102] 
This letter is No. 1031 in the Appendix, and bears date of itself. 


To my ryght trusty frende Sir Thomas Howys, 
Parson of Castelcombe. 


YGHT trusty frende, I grete you well, and 
| wolle ye wete that I thynk it to greete 
merveylle of your trouth and wysdom that 
ye shuld haf, that ye hafe noysed me, and 
seyd to John Andreus at Yeppyswych, in presence of 
dyvers men, that ye have suffisaunt waraunts undre 
my lettre and sele to safe you harmlese, in case ye 
be condempned yn the somme this Andreus sewyth 
you for. And know for certeyn, there passed no 
such warauntis undre my sele; nothyr I comaunded 
you not for to labour ne do thyng that shuld be 
ayenst the law, nether unlawfully ayenst ryght and 
trouth. And therfor y ought not ne wolle not pay for 
yow. Wherfor I charge you sende me your warauntis 
and lettres or acomp of them, and of whoos hand 
wrytyng they ben ; and whate evidences, instruccions 
and informacions ye had and by whom, as well as of 
my lerned councell as of othyrs. And also that ye 
comyn with my cosyn John Paston, &c., and take 
his gode avice whate remedie ys best, whethyr to 
sew an atteynt ayenst th’enquest a decies tantum in 
your oune name or by the parlement; for y wolle 
do seke all the remedies that may be had ayenst the 
seyd Andreus. And kepe ye close and sure from 
hym in all maner wyse, for your oune welfare; for 
know ye for certeyn that Andreus wolle ley all the 
wayt and aspies of such as ye wene to take for your 
true frendys to arrest you; and then be ye as it were 
be thout remedie, for ye not be tyme to sende me 
the materes abofe specyfied. 
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Item, Robert Inglose hath spoke wyth me and 
hath offred me to by lond to satisfye my dewtee 
that lyeth in Rakhyth, and y am avysed to by it, 
if ye can send thedre som trusty man that can telle 
whate it ys worth cleerly, and off whome it ys halde, 
and also yf it be sure lyvelode, and your avice wyth- 
all; but beware that ye com not owt, God kepe you. 
Wryt at London in haste the xij. day of Julle, A® 
xxxij4 Regni Regis Henrici vy. 

Joun Fasrotr, ch’l’r. 


XXXVI 


A.D. 1454, 20 July 
THOMAS PLAYTER TO JOHN PaSTON 
[Add. ms. 34,889, f. 217] 

An abstract has been given of this letter as No. 1005 in the Appendix at 
the end of Vol. 111. The reference to Lord Wiltshire proves the date to lie 
between 1449 and 1460, and it would seem to be 1454 when the 2oth July 
was a Saturday, Wednesday and Thursday being spoken of as past dates 
and Monday as a future one. 

To my ryght reverent and worshipfull maister, John 
Paston, be this dylyverd at London, and ellys sent 
to hym to Norwic. 

Pwowd YGIH worshipfull Sir, and my rygth good 

s| maister, I recomend me to you. Lyke 

4) you to wete I have spoken wyth my lord 

Chaunceler! and put the bylle by for hym 

and all the lordis upon Wednesday at after non last 

past, wenyng to me to have an answer upon Thurs- 
day. And my lord Chaunceler told me that they 
sped no partycler mater yet syn they cam, nor han 
no leyser to attend swych maters. I have spoken to 
my Lord Wylchyre,? and he promysed to help forth 
that he can, and my Lord Beauchamp? bothe. 

Fenyngley cam but on Thursday at evyn. Item, 

Sir, I have do made a new bylle whyche I purpose 

to delyver to the kyng. And, Sir, the lordes 


1 Richard, Earl of Salisbury. 
2 James Butler, Earl of Wiltshire and Ormonde. 
3 John, Lord Beauchamp. 
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merveyle sore of the entre that was made by the 
straunge man or my lord entred; they thynk that 
was a straunge werk and a sotyll. Item, I spake to 
my Lord Chaunceler how my maister! and ye and 
your frendis were pute owte of the comyssyon of 
pees; neverthe les he hath not graunted yet non 
newe. And as for the questyon that ye wylled me 
to aske my lord, I fond hym yet at no good leyser. 
Item, Sir, after the lordys seying, the Councell schuld 
breke up on Monday next comyng. And as for the 
Archebysshop of York? is heyll and mery, &c. 
Wretyn the xx. day of July.—By your man and 
servaunt, THOMAS PLAYTER. 


XXXVII 
A.D. 1455, 22 June 
Sir JoHN FasToLF TO JOHN PasTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 171] 


There can be no reasonable doubt that this letter (No, 1032 in the 
Inventory) is of the same date as Nos. 245 and 246, z.e. of the year 1455. 


To my ryght trusty cosyn, John Paston. 


AORSHYPFULL Sir and cosyn, I commaund 
me to yow. And lyke yow wete that 
accordyng to your desyre I sende John 
Russe to yow to hafe your informacion 
of such materis as shall be thought exspedient to 
be laboured yn your absence for the mater of Went- 
worth, and hafe geve hym in commaundment to 
entend it in all that he can or may. And, Cosyn, he 
hath a lettre of credence to the baylly of Dedham be- 
cause of doubt of syght of the baylly ys lettre ther for 
disclosyng, &c., to do after the wrytyng of T. Denys. 
And y sende yow ij. lettres com to me from London 
that maketh mencyon of grete besynesse ayenst us, 


1 Sir John Fastolf. 

2 William Booth was Archbishop of York from 1452 to 1464. If the 
letter had been earlier Cardinal Kemp would have been Archbishop of 
York, and would have been called ‘ Cardinal of York.’ 
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and an accion toke ayenst yow, Howys, Bokkyng, 
&c., that most nedys be tendred ; in case an essoyn! 
can ‘be take, so moche the better. And therfor, cosyn, 
at reverence of God, dispose yow to London yn all 
the haste that ye can. For the atthacment can not 
be tille ye com. And on partie adverse besyeth 
hem sore in your absence, facies homints facies leonis. 
And I have worde yn a nothere lettre that my Lord 
Chauncellor ys yn the lyke wyse disposed yn owre 
one syde, and therfor that ye kepe hym ynne to 
helpe bere the favour of thys mater yn all wyse; And 
Byngham Justys ys full well disposed also. Dyvers 
new processe ys ayenst Sir Thomas. And all othere 
materis I commyt to your discrecion; yf nede be, I 
com thedre my sylf. Y pray God kepe yow. Wryt 
hastly uppon Sonday before Seynt John Baptiste.— 
Your cosyn, J. Fastour. 

Item, after that I have word from yow, so wolle I 
be gouverned, and com to London yff ye sende me 
worde, and that I hafe word from yow yf nede be 
bytyme from London. 


XXXVITI 
A.D. 1456 (?), 25 April 
HucH FENN TO JOHN PasTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 173] 


This letter is No. 1033 in the Inventory. The year is uncertain, but it 
must belong to the latter part of Henry vi.’s reign, and there is great 

robability that it was written in 1456, like No. 277, which is also written 
be Hugh Fenn from London, 


To the worchepfull sir, John Paston esquyer. 


AORCHEPFULL Sir, my reverent and right 
trusty maister and cosyn, I recommaunde 
me to you. Lyke you to wyte that wher 
I have made my fyne of Ikburgh with 
Nicholas Waterman, thanne beyng feodary to my 


1 An excuse allowed for not appearing in Court. 
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Lorde of Yorke, as the same Nicholas wil recorde, 
wherof sufficient writyng is had; the which payment, 
so made, is sufficient in the lawe; in the which caas 
noo newe feodary is chargeable nor I demaundable, 
but the seide Nicholas owe to answere therof in his 
accompt; and if he concele, my Lorde may have 
good remedy ageyns hym, and so owe to do. The 
which not withstandyng, oon I trowe called Osbarn, 
som tyme your servant, now my Lordis feodary, 
hath often meved to do I wote not, and now late 
hath distreyned my cattel, and seith he wil dryve 
hem awey, &c., and wil have Cs. for fyne, wher my 
uncle paied xxvjs. viijd@, Herry Somer xxs., and so 
many other ded. Sir, he may do me a pety shame 
in distreyning and dryvyng awey to make me hevy, 
and hym not glad I hoop at the loong, but wroong 
shal he nor any other do me, wher I may gete remedy 
by the lawe in any place throw Goddis mercy. Wher- 
for, sir, if he be stille in your servyse, lyke you I myght 
have knowlech, and thanne if your discreccion semith 
any thyng that I owe to do, by you I wil be advertysed 
and ruled ; and if I coude conceyve that I owe to pay 
ageyn, as I understonde clerly the contrary, forsothe 
in right hasty seson wold I provyde and send hym 
from my seid lorde a sufficient discharge for myn 
more availl, that he shuld noght lose by me. And that 
is reson aswele, for that I wil not, by Goddis grace 
be hurted by hym, nor geve hym cause by my wil. 
I deserve my lordis good lordeship as wele as any 
other of my simple poer her. I besech you that by 
this simple bille I may be recommaunded to my 
worchepful maistresse. The blissid Trinite have 
you in His holy governaunce. Written, London xxv. 
day of Aprill, Youris owen, HuGu a FENNE, 


\ ie 
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XXXIX 
A.D. 1456, 2 May 
SiR JoHN FasToLF TO JOHN PasToN 
[Add. Ms. 35,251, f. 24, Brit. Mus.] 


This letter seems to be of the same year as No. 201. 


Lo my worchepfull Cosyn, John Pasion, Esquyer, 
in hast goodly. 


MAO RCHEPFULL Cosyn, I comaunde me to 
( yow. Lyke yow to wete that for als moche 
EW) as my lord of Norwich shal the next wyke 

visite the hous of Hykelyng, as on Thursday, 
as I understand, I pray yow that ye lyke to informe 
my lord how it is appoynted atwix the prior of the said 
hous and me that my title of xxv. marc of yerly rente 
is put in the ordynaunce of yow and Fyncheham, and 
if any variaunce fortune by twix yow that thanne we 
shall stand to the rule and ordynaunce of my lord of 
Caunterbury and of my seid lord of Norwich, they 
callyng to them ij. temporall juges suche as them 
please, the ij. chef juges only except. Wherfor that 
it please his good lordship to commaunde the seid 
priour to be bound by obligacion to stand to the 
seid appoyntement in lyke form as I at all tymes 
lefull am redy soe to do, to th’entent that my lord 
may verily knowe that the complysshyng of the seid 
appoyntement is nat deferred ner delayed by me. 
Forthermore, Cosyn, I understand that ye have a 
feodary concernyng all the knyght fees in this shire, 
and for als moche as the lord Scalys cleymeth an 
homage of my place called Essex in Hikelyng I pray 
yow that ye lyke to sende me woord if it can be 
understand by the seid feodary if suche an homage 
owe to be do or nay. Moreover like yow to re- 
membre that lateward I meved unto yow that I wold 
do kyt out a litell fleet rennyng by twix the Comouns 
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of your lordship of Maulteby and Castre there it was 
of old tyme, and now is over grounded and growen 
by reedes. Wherfor lyke yow to write on to your 
baly of Mauteby to take your tenauntes with hym to 
have a sight of the seid water and ground, and that 
they bere half costes for ther part, and I wole bere 
the other part. And all though my wrytyngges put 
yow many tymes to gret labour and besynesses, I pray 
yow to take it that I do it for the synguler affiaunce 
and feythful trust unto yow. Besehyng All myghty 
God have yow, my worchepful Cosyn, in his mercifull 
governaunce. Writ at Castre, the ij** day of Maij. 
And that ye lyke to come in to these partyes 
byfore ye ryde to London, I pray yow hertely that 
I may speke with yow for dyvers maters that I have 
to comowne with yow, &c. J. FasTo.r. 


XL 
About a.D. 1456? 
Joun Dory TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add. ms. 34,889, f. 170] 


The name of Dory occurs only once in the printed letters, and then with- 
out a Christian name; but the person so referred to (Vol. 1. p. 386) is pro- 
bably the under-sheriff of Norfolk ; and this letter (No. 1030 in the Inventory 
at the end of Vol. 111.), which is likewise concerned with Fastolf’s business, 
may have been written about the same period, 


To my ryth wurchepfull sovereyn and master, John 
Paston, be this delyveryd in hast. 


Wop YTH wurshepfull master and sovereyn, I 

<i recomaunde me to you, besechyng you to 
AY pardon me that I cum not to awayte up on 
you like as Barkere wrote to me. For I 
have notable and grete causis syth the lettere cam 
from hym, the qweche hath chaungyd my purpos, 
and be my master the Schreve is wrytyng, on to 
weche I must aplie me, all excusis leyd apart. And 
as for the wrytyng Barkere wrote to me, be the 


: iN 
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qweche he directyth a gret default in my deputys for 
return of the habeas corpus with ducens tecum, ther as is 
none, | dar seye, for John Rede spek to all my master 
Fastolfs councell to advyse hym in the return, and to 
have returnyd hit after ther conceyt, and thei wuld 
gyf hym non advys. Nevertheles I now understande 
ther entent be Barkere is wrytyng ; for thei wuld put 
alle juparte up on me to myn utter ondoyng, and yit 
to do my trewe part in execucion of ther entent, for 
ye knowell my master hath put the juparte and the 
losse, if any growe, to me on his part. And ther for 
I may repent the tyme that ever I promysyd my trewe 
and good wyll to that entent. For alle the malesse 
and evylwill that is owyng to me in alle the Schere 
ys for that mater and non other, the qweche hath 
grettely hurt me, and in tyme comyng schall hurt 
more. But lete them hold me excusyd, thei schail not 
have my goodwill so feythfully as thei have had, be 
my troweth, and I schall helpe my sefl [szc] as I may. 
And, Sire, I be seche you, thynke not that I pyke 
this be waye of qwarell, that I myth be this querell 
owe my good wyll to the toder part, for thei schall 
never have yt in that mater, nor in non other. And 
for good the qweche I have receyvyd yff be thowth 
I have not deservyd yt I am abill to content yt a geyn. 
Ard on Friday nexst foluwyng I schall be with you 
atte Norwich be Goddys grace, and knowe your 
entent in this mater. 

No more, &c., but &c.—Be yaur man and servaunt, 

Joun Dory under Schreve of Norffolk. 
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XLI 
A.D. 1458 (?), [11 May ?] 
WILLIAM CALTHORPE TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 163] 


This letter is No. 1022 in the Inventory, Its date is by no means certain, 
but may be 1458, after the reconciliation of parties. The reference to ‘the 
King’s intent ’ shows at least that it was not when the Duke of York was 
Protector; and it is not likely to have been under Somerset's rule, or in the 
reign of Edward 1v. If 1458 was the year, the day (Ascension Day) was the 
rith May. 


To my Worshipfull Cosyn John Paston. 


IGHT worshipfull Cosyn, I reeommaund me 
unto you, certifying you that your man 
John Osberne of Walsyngham hath be with 
me and lete me have knowlage of a com- 

myssion chuld be doun from my lord Chaunceler to 

Sir Robert Conyers, you other and me, and that ye 

wold have your day upon Munday or Tewesday at 

Crowemer, Blakeney or Walsyngham, &c. And 

after that he was departed from me, ther cam a 

servaunt from my cosyn Twyer, and seid that his 

maister hade a letter from you that ze have set to be 
at Blakeney uppon Munday next comyng. And for 
as much as I stande in nonn certeyn be cause of 
variaunce of the massangeres, therfore I send a man 
of myne to you, praying yowe to sende me verray 
certeynte and a copy of the commyssion, that my 
neybures may have knowlage of the kingis entent if 

the case requyreth so, &c. 

I hold Blakeney a resonable place, and if ye kepe 
youre purpose at Blakeney uppon Munday next 
comyng I shall mete ther with you, with Goddis 
grace, Wheche have you ever in His intyer kepyng, 
&c. Wretyn at Brunham upon the Assencion day 
of our Lord, &c., By W. CALTHORPE. 


— 
| 


i 
t 
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XLII 
A.D. 1460 
FRIAR BRACKLEY TO JOHN Paston 


[Add. Ms. 34,888, f. 161] 


This letter is evidently holograph. An abstract of it appears as No. 999 
‘in the Appendix. The date might be at the very end of the year 1459, after 
the death of Fastolf and after the attainder of the Yorkists at Coventry; 
but is more probably in the early part of 1460, between January and May. 


aI ESUS Maria, &c,—Reverende domine et 
pre omnibus mortalibus amantissime. 
Super omnia omnino oblivioni non tradenda 
faciatis ut W. P.! germanus cum sua ac 
vestra prudenti industria sagaciter et secrete informet 
H. Fylongley de W. W.? Hibernico ac Colino Gallico, 
qui suo malicioso proposito confederati sunt, adver- 
susque dominum et magistrum suum militem de- 
functum et executores ejus ad dampnificandos eos et 
bona defuncti per ostensionem literarum secretarum 
olim dicto militi missarum, ex confidentia speciali, 
sicut solito more amicus amico solet scribere. Si 
heec enim proditoria condicio esset insinuata per 
H. Fylongley vel per me, forsan Domino Comite 
Wilschirie, idem fallax et deceptorius Colinus 
Gallicus non esset cum dicto comite tam magnus et 
intimus cum dicto domino, sicut credit se esse unum 
de suis secretioribus, vel cum Regina per laborem 
sui germani ad magistrum Ormond ut ipsum faciat 
introduci ad favorem et serviclum Regine. Si 
habueritis amicos circa Reginam,cito poteritis Colinum 
frustrare suo a proposito. Si W. P. vester germanus 
posset per subtilia media adquirere et adquiri facere 
casketum C. Gallici ac casketum W. W. Hibernici, 
audiretis et videretis aliqua non laude sed fraude 
plena, &c. Mitte sapientem et nihil ei dicas, &c. 
Prudenti viro pauca scribenda pro presenti propono 
quia scio vos ex paucis plura colligere et ex pre- 
ambulo plura concludere. Item, propheta clamat, 


1 William Paston, son of the judge. 2 William Worcester. 
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‘Nolite confidere in verbum mendacii,’! &c., et secun- 
dum eundem prophetam, ‘Non est confidendum 
super baculum arundineum confractum,’? &c., et est 
commune et vulgare dictum: ‘A man schuld not 
trusty on a broke swerd, ne on a fool, ne on a chyld, 
ne on a dobyl man, ne on a drunke man,’ &c., thow 
that he were an amewse and a notarye be W. W. 
Hibernicus he schal knowe al, and be hym Colyn and 
Spirlyng the same knowe schal, &c. Hoc ideo dicite 
W.P., Cavete, &c., quia, Deo teste, bona fide et conscia 
non ficta, hec suprascripta sunt in toto vera, &c. 
Feria secunda ad minus in prandio vos videbo, &c. 
Scriptum festinissime infra quarterium hore, pre- 
sentis, latore nimis sponsalium causa festinante. 
Recommendo vos vestros et vestra Deo. 

vester totus prius notus, 

Frater J. B. Minorum minimus. 


XLIII 
A.D. 1460, g April 
ANONYMOUS TO H. B. or LINCOLN 
[Add. Ms. 34,888, f. 143] 


This letter (No. torr in the Inventory) is mysterious, but seems to have 
some bearing on Sir John Fastolf’s will, and may be assigned with tolerable 
certainty to the year 1460, as the gth April, the day it was dated, was a 
Wednesday, and one expression in it shows that it was written immediately 
before Easter, which in that year fell on the 13th April. 


To my good Maister, H. B. of Lincoln. 


ions IGHT worchepful sir, after my recommenda- 
: Cs tion, like you to wete I wold yisterday have 
ee ING spoken with you if ye had be allone at good 

leiser, for my aquytaile to God and to you, 
and for the wele of my maister, God pardon hym. 
I have many thynges to remembre you if ye wol. 
Wherof diverse specialtes that I wold sey, I may not 
write. For I meved you at your chamber wyndow at 


1 Jerem. vii. 4. 
2 Referring apparently to Isaiah xxxvi. 6—not ‘the same prophet. 
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Lammes homward from London some thynges of 
my good wil, and me thought ye toke it gretely to 
displeisur ; the which caused me to sey the lesse of 
thynges that had be worchepfull to have be doon. 
But, Sir, as I remembred you late at Norwich of the 
variaunce by twix the worchepfull man and you, for 
Goddes love and your most ease, folwe the meanes 
of his good wil by help of holsom gentilmen, and 
also the feithfull love of other that grucchen to you 
warde, as I fele moche thof thei speke litil therof to 
you, rettyng in you singuler fastnesse ageyns kynde- 
nesse and reson; for with love and unyte ye shal 
do moost good for oure maister to your worchep. 
And with the contrary many mysse dispenses as han 
be and thanne moche lette in doyng of good dedis 
to the causers perill and slawnder God hath sent 
you wysdham grete that telleth you the best is to 
drede God. Aman shal never have love of God nor 
love nor drede of good men for myskepyng of moche 
good thof it wer his owen, for it is dampnable; but 
wher it is truly delt with and godly disposed, thanne 
folwith bothe grete meryte and worchep. Pety it is 
that mo more is doforhym. At the gate is nowther 
mete, drynke nor money, wt dicitur, no man wele 
spekyng thof thacte above be not do necessary almesse 
to the nedy that peynen wold and myght be do 
dayly. And, Sir, be ware what ye talke to som men 
of the lordes your coexecutours, and what is spent 
for the man, and what he was worth. Thei reporten 
you unfavorabely and withoute credence, as men 
seyn, and some I have herd. Also your entretyng 
and other for you with them that have entres with 
you for to have your entent sped, is tolde oute whow, 
and your iournay to lorde Beauchamp to Cambrig is 
taken as men like, and your associacion is seid made 
by your witt to your purpos. As somme fer of and 
grete that may nor peraventur wiln not medle, somme 
ye wold thei left, somme havyng no conduyt, somme 
no stomak, and somme glosours and witnesses for 
RAY 
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lucre; this is not my seyyng, I have often herd it. 
Therfor to have such a post as the seid man is that ye 
be in variaunce ; so he do wele, as I fully beleve, he 
shuld help you to bere moche, and cause eschuyng of 
moche of this noyse. This variaunce grew of mater 
of noght and japes; the soner may be accorde. And 
thynke not, Sir, that any persone hath stered me 
herto; for by the good Lorde I trist to receyve this 
holy tyme it is my owen steryng and good hert to 
you warde, for that I her and see, and moost of 
your wele willers, in eschuyng of inconvenyentz as 
right many talke must ensue to you ward. For I 
fonde you pleyn at Cristemesse, and I toke you that 
ye loved me, wher to fore, withoute cause truly, to my 
seid maister moch ye hyndred me, as parte he tolde 
me, and thanne I praied you in that your good 
maistership and amendement, and sith I have be 
pleyn and wol be. And I require you as ye arna 
gentilman, kepe thees maters secrete by twix God, 
you and me; for by Almyghty Jhesu of me knoweth 
this non erthely creatur, nor shal knowe. Other 
thynges been that sounden not wele, but as I fele 
your wisdham take me in this, so herafter I wil 
demene me with you in maters. I am urke of 
variaunces, for parties waxen wrooth if men hold 
‘not with there oppynyons whan thei in angre trotte 
over fer by yon hem self. I may not come by you 
to London ward, I trow I must by Suffolk ; elles I had 
not writen this. Oure Blissed Lorde have you in 
His governaunce and be your conduytour to His 
pleisur, Amen. This Wednesday, ix. day Aprill. 

As ye arn a veray gentilman, be my true confessour 
as I am youres and take me as I mene, thof my 
termes been not discreet. Brenne this scrowe or 
kepe it pryvy, as ye like and I beseche you, if ye wil 
trist me, wil me pleyn, &c.—Your owen, &c., to 
my power, 
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XLIV 
A.D. 1460, 6 July 
FRIAR BRACKLEY TO JOHN PAsTON 


[Add. Ms. 34,888, f. 147] 


This is a letter of Friar Brackley (No. ror7 in Appendix), apparently 
written the year after Fastolf’s death. It is in a large and regular hand- 
writing, different from some of his other letters. 


Venerabili armigero, Johanni Pasion sentori, detur hee 
alle 


solubile vinculum tam venerabili viro in 
Christo condignum, preecordialissime magis- 
ter ac amice singularis, non solum quales 
debeo sed quales valeo vobis refero grates cordiales 
pro vestris beneficiis quampluribus michi multi- 
formiter exhibitis, pro quibus omnibus recompenset 
vos Altissimus. Honorabilis domine, causa motiva 
preesentis scripture est hec. Ex magno cordis 
affectu audire desidero de vestra expeditione pro- 
spera in materia concernente testamentum et volun- 
tatem venerabilis viri J. F.1 militis per Ricardum 
Calle vel Johannem Pampyng, vestros fideles servi- 
entes ; qood si fieri non possit per relationem latoris 
presentium, michi certificare dignemini. Cujus verbis 
audienciam credulam preebere curetis, sicut et michi 
dare velletis si vobiscum personaliter interessem. 
Scire insuper dignetur vestra caritas quod iste frater, 
preesentium lator, est meus spiritualis filius, eo quod 
in ordinem per me indutus et professus et ad gradum 
sacerdotii promotus, jam per biennum continuum, fuit 
socius et servitor meus satis solaciosus in tempore mez 
gravissimee infirmitatis, in laboribus et vigillis con- 
tinuis, tam diurnis quam nocturnis, quorum occasione 
a suo libro et studio fuit multiformiter impeditus ; 
sicque ad suos amicos non potuit habere recursum 
ad sui victus et vestitus adquirendum subsidium. 
1 Sir John Fastolf. 
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Cui si placet intuitu caritatis elemosinam per vos 
graciose collatam Willelmo nepoti meo ingratissimo, 
utinam non infidelissimo, latori preedicto dare curetis, 
qui vobis suam indigenciam fideliter explanabit et 
dicti nepotis viciosa demerita certissime declarabit. 
Unum enim scitote, si frater preedictus circa meam 
personam non fuisset multiformiter solicitus ego 
pluries fuissem mortuus. Spero enim per Dei graciam 
circa festum ad Vincula Petri vestram graciosam visi- 
tare presenciam, et de dicti fratris gratitudinem 
clariorem dare noticiam. Cui propter Deum ad mei 
cordis multiforme solacium dicti beneficii ne dene- 
getis suffragium, sicud in vobis gero confidenciam 
singularem. Non plura pro presenti vobis offero 
calamo digna, sed vos, vestros et vestra defendat 
Trinitas alma, Quz vos graciose conservet in pro- 
speris et graciosissimis dirigat in agendis. Scriptum 
Donewici, in vigilia Translacionis Sancti Thome 
Martiris. 

Vester ad vota promptissimus ac orator pauper- 
culus, FRATER J. B., Minorum minimus. 


XLV 
A.D. 1460, Oct. ? 
FRIAR BRACKLEY TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,888, f. 158] 


This letter appears to be holograph, like No. xxxviit._ An abstract of it 
has been given in No. 998 of the Appendix to Vol. m1. If weare right that 
it was written just before No. 356, we may place it early in October 1460, 


keeverendo magistro meo et amico singulari Johanni 
Paston armigero detur. 


SWo;| LESUS, Maria, Raphael, Johannes Baptista, 
Johannes Ewangelista, Franciscus Guardi- 
anus, cum Sanctis omnibus, succurant meestis 
in tribulationibus. Amen. Preecordialissime 
domine et amice maxime singularis, Omissis pro pree- 
senti vestri gratitudinis beneficiis mihi seepius im- 
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pensis, me humilime vestrz reverencize recommendo. 
Pensetis, queeso, cum omni festinatione possibili in- 
stabilem Virum, utinam Hibernicum non ingratissi- 
mum, cujus nacionis aliquales proprietates sunt iste: 
—animo seeva, vultu ferox, torva affatu, versupellis 
moribus et inconstancia in omnibus bonis viis suis; 
qui inter cztera magistro Clementi retulit quod ex. 
pense annuales magistri Johannis Fastolff, bonz 
memorize, secundum fidelem compotum se extendunt 
omni anno ad octingentas marcas in Norfolch et 
Suffolch, &c., et quod idem miles vobiscum faciens 
pactum pro iiij. M!, &c., fuit purus fatuus; et quod 
idem vobis donatoriam literarum faciens fuit major 
fatuus, &c., et quod idem Hibernicus scit deteriorare, 
et diminuere bona militis ad summam viginti m! mar- 
carum, &c. Ob reverentiam Jhesu Christi, cavete 
quod impediatur omnino a suscipiendo onus testa- 
menti quousque verum et integrum compotum reddi- 
derit de defuncti bonis per eum receptis tot annorum 
evolutis et transactis curriculis, &c. Item, quod non 
vendat nec alienet maneria, terras, tenementa cum 
pertinentiis, nec commutat jocalia nec evidenciales 
literas, nec pecunias per vestrum germanum, W. P., 
et per ipsum receptas London, Bermondyseye, &c., 
cum jam sciat de multis ubi sunt, &c. Videtur mihi, 
salvo saltem vestro meliori judicio, quod de aliis per- 
sonis et locis est cum omni celeritate possibili pru- 
denter providendum et politice, ne idem W. W. oculis 
luscus et denigrato colore, in facie fuscus, sit cum 
W. Yelverton judice confederatus, et per Ducem 
Exoniz satis tiranizantem supportatus et per suos 
complices, &c. Sapienti loquor ; nam philosophorum 
princeps ait ‘Cave ab hiis quos natura signavit’; et 
metrice dicitur : 


‘Nam fallax faciens mens, mores ac pariformes 
Concludunt mutuo quod sit quasi fraudis ymago.” 


Dixi vobis quod non esset pro vobis nec vestris utile 
in W. W. aliquam confidentiam gerere. Post vestrum 


~ 
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didici recessum in 4° nostri collegii famulis duplici- 
bus et falsis cum omni perfidia contra voluntatem 
militis et ejus executores iniquitatis vinculo confeder- 
atis et astrictis, scilicet Colino Gallico, coquine clerico, 
W. W., militis secretario et W. Eton ; nunc in promp- 
tuario propter Jhesum Christum deleantur de libro 
vertuose et unanimiter viventium et a modo cum justis 
nequaquam conscribantur, &c. Est vulgare prover- 
bium ‘ Accordyng to ryte reson that to oftyn it is in 
ceson, that in trust is gret treson.’ Ideo cavete quod 
Sapiens dicit ‘Qui cito credit, levis est corde.’! Et 
audite scripture sacrz sententiam ‘A malo inquit 
consiliario serva animam tuam,’? &c. Nam alibi 
Sapientis proclamat eloquium: ‘Non est sapientia, non 
est prudentia, non est consilium contra Dominum.’% 
Hee ibi. In alienis negociis velox, nec vivax erit, 
qui in propriis causis piger existit. Rogo attendite et 
menti imprimite diligenter quod revolvite quaomodo 
poteritis resistere homini tam perverso noxam volenti 
et nocumentum executoribus inferre. Mens mea 
particulam evangelii retinet: ‘Si in viridi ligno hoc 
faciunt in arido quid fiet?’* Quasi diceret, si iste 
W. W. executorum ultimus et merito novissimus et 
per vestram et magistri Thome Howes diligenciam 
inscriptus tantam proterviam gerit, in hoc quasi 
exordio, quid in fine maliciose sit facturus? Hoc 
penitus ignoro. Deo vos vestros et vestra commendo 
et preesentem causam. Recommendetis me si placeat 
recommendandis, &c. Scriptum festinanter, hora 
prima post prandium. W.B., lator presentis, intendit 
vobis si placeat humilime et verissime serviturum. 
Ex Castre in die Sabbathi. 
Vester ad vota promptissimus, 
FRATER J. B., Minorum minimus. 


1 Eccles. xix. 4. 2 Ibid. xxxvii. 9 (8). 8 Prov. xxi. 30. 
4 Luke xxiii, 31. 
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XLVI 
Year uncertain 
MARGARET PasTON TO JOHN PasTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 199] 


This letter is No. 1064 in the Inventory. The date is not clear, and we 
place it at the end of Henry vi.’s reign. It is probably much earlier. 


To my ryth worcepful husbonde, John Paston, 


Wow) Y TH reverent and worcepfful husbonde, I 
p | recomande me to yow, desyryng hertely to 
here of yowre welle fare, thankyn yow for 
yowr letter and for the thyngys that ye sent 
me ther with. And towchyn John Estegate, he com 
nowdyr non sent hedyr nowt zyt ; wer for I sopose I 
must borrowyn money in schorte time but zyf [zs/ess] 
ye come sone home ; for I sopose I xal non have of 
hym, so Godd helpe me. I have but iiijs. and I 
howhe nerr as meche mony as com to the for seyd 
some. I have do yowr herrendys to my modyr and 
my hunckyl and as for the feffeys of Stokysby, my 
hunckyll syth that ther be no mo than he wrot to 
yow of that he knowit. And also I hauwe delyvyrit 
the todyr thyng that ye sent me inselyd in the boxe 
as ye comaundit me, and the man seyt, that I de- 
lyverid it to, that he wylle nowt of the bargeyne that 
ye sent hym, but sweche thynggys be do or he come 
ther that ye sent hym worde of, he seyth that he wold 
nowt be noysyd with no sweche thyngis of that is, 
that it wer do in hesse tyme for xx. marke. I sopose 
he xal send yow word in shorte time ho he wylle do. 
I pray yow that ye wylle weche save to beyn for me 
swech lacys os I send yow exsaumpy]l of in this letter 
and j. pesse of blac lacys ; as for cappys that ye sent 
me for the chylderyn they be to lytyl for hem. I 
pray yow bey hem feyner cappys and larger than tho 
wer. Also I pray yow that ye wylle weche save to 
recomaunde me to my fadyr and my modyr and 
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tellyth heer that alle herr chyldyrryn ben in gode 
hele, blyssyd be Godd. Heydonis wyffe had chyld 
on Sent Petyr day. I horde seyne that herr hus- 
band wille nowt of her, nerr of her chyld that sche 
had last nowdyr. I herd seyn that he seyd, zyf sche 
come in hesse precence to make her exkewce that 
he xuld kyt of her nose to makyn her be know wat 
sche is; and yf her chyld come in hesse presence, he 
seyd he wyld kyllyn he wolle nowt be intretit to 
have her ayun in no wysse, os I herde seyn. The 
Holy Trinite have yow in Hesse kepyn and send 
yow helth. Wretyn at Geldiston on the Wedynisday 
nexte after Sent Thomas.—Be yowris, 
M. Paston. 


XLVII 
THE EARL OF OXFORD TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,888, f. 166] 


_ The date of this letter, No. 1050 in the Inventory, is doubtful, but quite 
immaterial, so we place it at the end of the reign of Henry vi. 


To owre right Trusty and welbeloved John Faston., 
Th’erl of Oxenford. 


IGHT Trusty.and welbeloved we grete yow 
well. And where as it is not unknowen to 
you that we wrot a bille to Maister Brakle, 
and yaf hym in comaundement to delyver 

yow a bille indentyd of x. mark owyng to John of 

Fen, as it apperith by a bille indentyd under the 

seall of Robert Reppis, jentylman, wich by the will 

of John of Fen is due un to us, wher of the sayd 

Robert shuld paye v. mark by his owne instaunce at 

Lammesse next comyng; We pray yow that ye woll 

receyve the forsayd money for us and delyver it un to 

Maister Brakle as we trust yow. Wretyn in owr 

manor of Wevenho the xxv‘: day of Julij. 


10: 


ws 
4 
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XLVIII 
A.D. 1461? Jan.? 


Fri14R BRACKLEY To [JOHN Pasron] 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 156] 


This letter, No. zor7 of the Inventory at the end of Vol. m1., has no date, 
except that it was written on a Friday (/ev7a sexta). It might, perhaps, be 
a little hazardous to date it Friday the 2nd January 1461, just after news of 
the defeat and death of the Duke of York reached Norfolk ; but the warn- 
ing to John Paston to ride to London with all haste for his safety seems to 
imply that the Lancastrian party, with their Norfolk supporters (several of 
whom, indeed, are expressly named here), were now sure to bear rule. 


HESUS help, Marye mercy, et Franciscus 
cum Sanctis subveniant defuncto et suis in 
tribulationibus. Amen. 

Preecordialissime in Jhesu Christo pree- 
dilecte, et omissis pro presenti singulis vestram 
amicabilem benevolentiam concernentibus, propter 
quasdam materias mihi a fidedignis personis nuper 
relatas, &c., equitetis quam cito potestis secure pro 
corporis vestri conservatione. Scitote quod commis- 
sionarius J. Heydon, vester ac meus capitalis inimicus, 
Philippus Wentworth et J. Andrw malignantur maxime 
contra vos et M. T. H.1 et me et alios vestros. Et 
magister Clemens et ego sequemur vos usque Colces- 
triam, ibidem expectando donec vos aliquem nuncium 
de London illuc miseritis, et tunc ad vos veniemus 
cum duobus vel tribus famulis nostro proposito neces- 
sariis, R. Botilere Matthaeo Gowh vel Johanne Lore. 
Sumus nempe equestres pessimi, nec ascensum equi 
seu descensum scientes, sed adjutorium ad minus 
duorum est nobis duobus necessarium, &c. Certe si 
non esset aura tam contraria, et pluvialis nimis, quare 
equitare est nobis omnino necessarium ; aliter vere 
melius profecissem pro me in itinere per ambulare 
quam per equitare. W. Y.? judex cum omni consilio 
Johanni Heidon faciet contra vos et me et M. T. H. 
quicquid potest ; quare dicit Gregorius, ‘ Minus jacula 
feriunt que previdentur. Si W. P., vester ger- 
manus, et T. Playtere, cum associatis antecederent, 

1 Magistruhm Thomam Howys. 2 William Yelverton. 
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plura percipere possent que jam non cognoscent, 
&c., utinam velletis hoc instancia cordiali considerare 
in effectu. Notate q. .1 literam a me primo vobis scrip- 
tam de pigricia, &c., quanta mala proveniunt ex illa, 
&c., W. Rokewode est rogatusa W. Y. judice ut faveat 
sibi et Tendale contra Wyndham armigerum pro 
manerio de Felbrigge, cum pertinenciis, &c., et tunc 
scietur utrum J. H. favebit Wyndham vel Judici, &c., 
cum ejus flatus olim calidus, olimque frigidus existat, 
et aliquando nec calidus nec frigidus sed satis tepidus. 
Sed oretis cum propheta, ‘Confundantur qui me 
persequuntur et non confundar ego, paveant illi et 
non paveam ego; induc super eos diem affliccionis 
et duplici contritione contere eos,’ domine Deus. 
Et Psalmista ait ‘Averte mala inimicis meis et in 
veritate tua disperde illos’* et sequentia. Et [super] 
inimicos meos despexit oculus meus. Valete in 
Christo Jhesu. Scriptum festinantissime, feria vj*. 
Recommendetis me specialissime magistro T. H. 
et J. Berneye, &c.—Vester ad vota, Futaba 


XLIX 
A.D. 1461, April ? 
Tuomas DENYES TO JOHN PASTON 


[Add. Ms. 34,888, f. 175] 
The date of this letter is probably a little earlier than that of No. 389, 


To my maister Paston. 


} LOWLY recomaund me to your maistership, 
‘| thankyng you as a pouer man may do his 
maister for soccuryng my wyf, which I wete 
wele is wo begone; praying you for love of 
our Lord Jhesu Criste to take no displesir though I 
not sent ne wrote to you herbeforn in this troble 
that I haf. For parde ye may conceyve that I was 


1 A contraction perhaps meant for guandam and blurred. If so, it should 
have been struck out altogether; for the words a me primo (which are an 
insertion in the margin) make the sense definite. 

2 Jer. xvii. 18. 3 Ps, liii. (liv.) 5. 
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besy j nogh to shifft my self til now. Truly the noise 
cam sodeynly and I was withynne the walles of your 
Cite, God sauf the governour therof, for he was besy 
to trappe me, more besy than he wole be a know, e¢ 
ger fenestram in sporta dimissus sum per murum, et 
sic efugt manus ejus; but he shal abye, by God, if I 
lyf, for serchyng myn house. And, Sir, as for the 
fals noise, sauf your reverence, that he leyth on me 
and on tweyn servauntz of myn, he lyeth falsly, your 
reverence savid ; for I may haf an C. persones notable 
and thrifty, whan tyme comyth, that wole prove and 
make good by every meane, that my servauntz, which 
he nameth, wer that same our at Brisle which is 
thens more than xyj. myle, and that the same our 
and the same day and a greet space bothe beforn 
and afftir. But ever I besech your maistership of 
contynuaunce, and that ye like to do my wif help 
and comfort in hir dissese; for if she wer not, God 
knowith, I shuld soone shyfft. And truly I haf no 
thought ne sorwe but for hir. Wherfore I beseche 
you lowly for His love that all socourith and 
susteyneth to be good maister and comfort to her. 
It shal not be long to but that I shall send to hir to 
labour hir to other place, as for ony thyng touchyng 
me ellis but that. I pray you also, if the boy that is 
hurt dey, to meve your tenauntz in that hundrid 
wher he was bete to do for me and myn; ellis can I 
not desire ne write at this tyme for lak of remem- 
braunce, for I am not yet mynown man. Besechyng 
yow alwey of good maistership, for Almyghty God 
knowith that the mater was falsly begunne on me 
and usurie it is and acursid, so wold our Lord I 
never had knowyn it; but sith I delid therwith I 
myght never reche it to handle the mater to trouth 
or reson. Wherfore Iam compellid to do therwith 
unresonably. But, gentill Sir, socour my wif, and 
be not displesid with me, and than shal I do wele 
with Goddis mercy, Who Almyghty preserve yow for 
His mercy.. Wretyn onavised, &c. 
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I pray you socour my wif, for she is wedow yet for 
me, and shal be til more is done, sith I se that 
neyther plee, trety ne werre may make my peas ; for 
I leve hir undir your proteccion til I write to hir to 
go thens, which shal be hastily, I suppose, praying 
you to be alwey hir good maister, for I purpose not 
to se hir of a while, though she remeve. Wrete with 
sorwfull hert, &c.—Yours, DENYES. 


L 


A.D. 1461, 1 Aug. ? 
THOMAS PLAYTER TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add. ms. 34,888, f. 181] 


An abstract of this letter is given in No. roor of the Appendix to Vol. m1. 
The year in which it was written is certain, not only from the reference to 
the murder of Thomas Denys, which was in July 1461, but also from the 
mention of the prorogation of Parliament to the 4th of November. 


To maister John Paston Esquyer in hast. 


{ 


LEASE your maistership wete that Danyell 
y, of Grayes In enfourmed me that Kyng of 
Dounham whiche slewe Thomas Denys is 
arested and in hold at Wysbyche and had 
ben delyvered nor had Fraunceys Costard a taken 
suerte of pees of hym; and so he is kept in by non 
other meane but al onely by suerte of pees. And as 
I felt by the said Danyell if he be craftyly handeled 
he woll accuse many ether; but Danyell is loth to 
name hem, but I suppose he ment by Twyer and 
yet other mo, right sufficient, and kalled of substans. 
Item, Haydon hath payed ccccce. marks and is 
delivered. Item it is talked the parlement schal be 
proroged tyl the iiij. day of Novembre and the kyng 
wol in to Scotland in al hast. Wretyn in hast uppon 
the day of the Advencion.1—Youris, 
THOMAS PLAITER. 


1 Probably meaning the Feast of St. Peter ad Vincula (: August). 
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LI 
A.D. 1462-3 
[Joun] Paston To [THE DuKE oF SuFFoLK] 


[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 182] 

This petition, No. ro55 in the Inventory of documents at the end of 
Vol. 111., must have been drawn up at the end of 1462 or in the beginning 
of 1463, which would-be considered still 1462 in the old computation. It 
must have been fully three years after Fastolf’s death, which took place on 
the 5th November 1469, and the imprisonment of Richard Calle in 1461 
(see No. 420) is referred to as having taken place ‘at Michaelmas the year 
il The nobleman to whom the petition is addressed seems to be the 

uke of Suffolk. 

HAT it please my lordis good grase to be 
good lord and supporter of Paston in his 
right and possession of the maner till his 
right can be lawfully or be trete dispreved 

by his adversaries, consideryng that the said Paston 

is my lordis homager and was nevir ayens his lord- 
ship and that my lord is not gretly behold to do for 
the seid Pastons adversaries as he understandith. 

And in case my lord woll not supporte the seid 
Paston in his right but be indifferent athwyx bothe 
parties, that thanne it please my lorde to have 
consideracion to the right of the mater as folowyth 
in articles and ther upon to be remembird whedir 
it be resonably desired by William Jenney or by 
Debenham as his waged man or for his sake that 
Paston shuld leve the possession or the takyng of 
the profitez of the seid maner. 

First to be remembird that the seid maner aswell 
as the maner of Nakton were Sir John Fastolffis, 
and that the seid Paston of the seid maners toke 
estatis at Cotton and attornement of the tenauntis 
yiij. or ix. yere goo, in such wise as the tenauntes can 
reporte, and continued there in possession aswell in 
the live of the seid Sir John as sithen, and hath take 
the profitez therof sith the discese of the said Fastolff, 
except for the terme of Mighelmes a yere passed, 
whech tyme the tenauntes were compellid by fors 
of distresses to pay ayens ther willes part of the seid 


profitez 
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And that also the title of the seid Paston to the 
seid maner is not all only by the seid feffement but 
aswell by a graunt and bargeyn made a thwyx the 
seid Fastolff and the seid Paston as by the last will 
of the seid Fastolff, where by the seid Paston ought 
to take the hole profitez of the seid maner, and also it 
is lefull to the seid Paston to kepe the seid maner 
with fors, consideryng he hath be in possession iij. yere 
and more; hough be it, the seid Paston intendyth to 
kepe the seid maner pesibly and non otherwise. 
And that the pretense and cleyme of the seid Jenney 
is that he schuld be infeffed with the seid Paston in 
the seid maner; by whech pretense, if it were trewe, 
yet the seid Paston by reason shuld not be put out 
of the seid maner, for who som evir had titell therto 
by feffement or by executrie, Paston shuld be on that 
had title; hough be it, the seid Paston cleymyth not 
in that forme, but by the titell of his bargeyne and 
by the seid Fastolffis will. 

Item, to be remembird, whech tyme as my lord had 
wretyn his lettirs and sent his servauntes for the eyde 
and supporte of the seid Paston to take the profitez 
of the seid maner of Nakton as of the maner of 
Cotton, desyryng the tenauntes to the seid Paston, 
the seid Jenney wold have no consideracion therto ; 
hough be it, though he were a feffe he had no titell 
to take the seid profitez, consideryng he is non 
executor, but presumptuously, havyng no considera- 
cion to my lordis lettir ner sendyng, compellid the 
tenauntis by distresses to pay hym more besely 
thanne any feffe or executor, and now at this same 
tyme hath be at Nakton and reseyvid as moch mony 
as he coud gader there. 

Item, where at Mighelmesse the yere passed the 
seid Paston sent his sone, a servaunt of my Lordis, 
and also Richard Calle, servaunt to the seid Paston 
put to hym by my Lordis fader,! to reseyve the 


1 William Dela Pole, the unfortunate Duke of Suffolk, murdered in 
1450. It is a piece of information which we do not meet with elsewhere, 
that Richard Calle entered the servic of the Pastons by this duke’s 
recommendation, 
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profitez of the seid maner as thei had do many yeres 
before, the seid Jenney ded arest the seid Calle 
for a thef and as a thef caried hym to th’entent that 
the tenauntes shuld be discoraged to pay the seid 
Paston. Whech tyme, at the request of the said 
Calles kynred, it pleased my lord to write to the 
seid Jenney and Debenham for the deliverauns of 
the seid Calle; to which letteris they nouther toke 
hede nor reputacion, but by that sotilte reseyved the 
profitez of the seid maner, the seid Paston havyng 
non help by my seid Lordis writyng nor sendyng. 

Wherfore please my Lordis good lordship to 
supporte the seid Paston in kepyng of his right and 
possession till it be dispreved or knowe onlawfull, 
and the seid Paston will applye to such meanes as it 
pleasith my Lord to take wherby the right of the 
mater may be undirstond and determined. 

And also that it like my lord to remembir that it 
is not behofefull for any prinse lightly to geve trust 
or to applye to the desires of any persones that have 
geve hym cause of mistrust. 


LII 
A.D. 1462-3, Dec. 
MARGARET PasTON TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add ms. 34,889, f. 198] 


This letter, No. 1063 in the Inventory, must lie between the years 1459 
when Sir John Fastolf died (as Hellesden belonged to him) and 1465, as 
John Paston died in May 1466. The most probable year is either 1462 or 
1463, for it is mentioned here that Paston’s farmer at Swainsthorpe had 
found security for the payment of his rent, and Richard Calle had levied 
four marks rent of him in February 1464. See No. 484. 


To my ryth worchepfull husbond, Jon Paston, be thys 
lettyr delyveryd tn haste. 


—]YTH worchepfull husbond, I recomand me 
31 to yow. Plesyth it yow to wet that Jon 
Z| Jeney was here with me thys daye and 
told me that ye desyiryd that I shold do 
make a dyche at Heylysdon, and the seson is not 
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for to do make no new dechys, nor to repare non 
old tyll it be aftyr Crystmas, as it is told me, and so 
I sent yow word in a lettyr more thane a monythe 
goo; I wot not whe dyr ye had the lettyr or not, for 
I had non answer ther of fro yow. Jone Dyngayne 
recomandyth hyr to yow, and prayith yow for Goddys 
sake that ye wole be hyr good mastyr, and that ye 
wole wychesave to spek to Hwe of Fen for hyr, for 
it is so that serteyn lyvelod whyche hyr husbond had 
in Engham was cast in the kyngys hand in hyr 
husbandys lyve, and, as she undyrstandyth, it was 
do in hys fadyrys lyve ; of the whyche hyr husband 
spok to Hwe of Fen ther of in hys lyve to helpe that 
he myth be dyschargyd ther of, and Hwe of Fen 
promysyd hym verily that he had mad an ende ther 
in and dyschargyd hym, and that he shold never be 
hurt nor trublyd ther for; and now the laste wek 
Barnard the undyr scheryfe sent downe a warant to 
sese the lond for the Kynge, and so, but [wz/ess] he 
have xxs. for a fyne within shorte tyme he wol not 
suffyr her to have the avayle of the londys. Wher 
fore she prayith yow, for Goddys sak, that ye wole 
purvey a mene that Hwe of Fen may save hyr 
harmles, in as myche as he promysyd hyr husbond 
to purvey ther fore in hys lyve; and if it plese not 
yow to spek to hym ther of, that it plese yow to do 
John Paston or Thomas Playter or sume othyr, that 
ye thynk that cane undyrstande the mater, for to spek 
to the seyd Hwe of Fen ther of in hyr name, and to 
serge the kyngys bokys ther fore, if ye thynk that it 
be for to do, and sche woll ber the cost ther of. As 
for the mater that ze wold I schold spek to Wylliam 
Worcester of towchyng the false forgyd evydens, I 
can not spek with hym yet; hys wyfe seyth allwe 
that he is oute when that I send forhym. Yowyr 
fermore of Sweynysthorpe hathe fownde suerte for 
yowyr dute, as Rychard Calle tellyth me. so that ye 
scholl be plesyd when ye come home. And the 
blyssyd Trinite have yow in Hys kepyng. Wretyn 
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in hast on the Monday next aftyr Seynt Andrew.— 
By yowyr, M. P. 


LIII 
A.D. 1463 ?, 14 Jan. 
[Joun Paston To MarcareT Paston] 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 183] 


This letter is No. 1056 in the Inventory. The ms. is a rough draft in 
John Paston’s hand, and there can be no doubt to whom it was addressed. 
As to the year in which it was written there is no positive evidence; but 
Daubeney and Calle were both with Margaret Paston in the beginning of 
1463 (see No. 465), and the only thing against that date is that Margaret 
writing to her husband (then in London) on the 19th acknowledges only a 
letter of the 9th. This, however, might well be owing to the disturbed 
state of the country, or it may be that the present letter, which is only a 
draft, was not really despatched. 


RECOMAND me tto yow and have 
reseyvid your lettir, which causith me 
to write in the lettir that I send to yow, 
Daubeney and Richard Calle, certeyn 
articles touchyng the rewle of myn hows and 
myn livelode, as ye shall undirstand whanne ye 
see hem. Also, I send yow in the same lettir a 
bille of all the malt that remaynd at Mighelmes. 
I suppose ye have non such of it. Nevirthelesse it 
had be convenient it had be had amongis your 
servauntis and yow. Also I woll that ze warne both 
Daubeney and Richard Calle that thei disclose nat 
what malt I have, ne what I shall selle, ne that on 
marchant knowe nat what an other hath, for ther is 
gret spies leid her at London for ingrosers of malt 
to heyghne the prise; hough be it myne is not but 
of myn owne growyng and my tenauntis. 

Also I lete zow wete, I faile mony here and must 
nedys have up mony at this tyme for sped of my 
maters, so that it may come up savely whanne 
James Gresham and other attornes come up at 
the begynnyng of this terme, with whom Richard 
Calle may come the same tyme. And peraventure 
2G 
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some trusty carier . . . at this tyme; and with hym 
myght some mony come trussid in some fardell, 
not knowynge to the carier that it is no mony but 
some other clothe or vestement of silk or thyng of 
charge. Wherfore take avise of such as ye trust, 
and purvey that I may have up at this tyme j.c. &. 
of gold after the old coynage and xx/. in grotes. 

Item, if 11 myght have sur cariage, I wold have 
heder all the gylt plate that Richard Calle leyd up, 
he can tell wer and I trowe ye know also; and jj. 
potell pottis and a rosting iron of silver (?) lyth at 
the same place, for it shuld? stand me in gret stoher 
if it mygth be do closly and suerly. Item, take trew 
men of yowr counsel. 

Wret the morwe next after Sent Hillary. 

Item leve a bill indorcid what ye take awey if ye 
take any.— Your own, &c. > 


LIV 
A.D. 1463-7, 3 Nov. 
CrciLy DAWNE TO SIR JOHN PasTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 166] 


This letter, No. 1028 in the Inventory at the end of Vol. 11., is of course 

not earlier than 1463, when Sir John Paston received his knighthood, but 
robably belongs to a period before his flirtations with Anne Haute, who 
st appears on the scene in the summer of 1468. 


To the right worshipfull, and with my faithful 
hert and service full entyerly beloved gode maister, 
Sir John Paston. 


Wop LGHT worshipfull Sir, and with my faithfull 
F NE herte and service full entierly beloved 
ES) gode maister, in my moste humble wyse 
I recommaund me unto your goode maistre- 
ship. Pleace it the same to wite that I thenke 
right longe to I have veerey knolege of your welfare, 
the which undrestande wil be to me right grete com- 


1 *Ttem, II,’ ms. 2 *Shuld shul,’ ms. 
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fort. And that causeth me to write unto you as 
nowe. And also to late you wite that I herde 
reperte ye shuld be wedded unto a Doughter of the 
Duchez of Somerset, which mater, and I spake with 
you, | couth enforme your maistership that were to 
longe to write as nowe. But I shal and do pray 
God dayly to sende you such one unto your worldes 
make that wil drede and faithfully unfeyned love 
you above alle othir erthely creatures. For that 
is most excellent richesse in this worlde, as I 
suppose. For erthely goodes bene transsitory, and 
wedding contynues for terme of lyfe, which with 
some folke is a full long terme. And therfore, Sir, 
savyng your displeasir, me semez wedding wolde 
have goode avysement. Moreover, Sir, like it your 
maistership to undirstond that wynter and colde 
weders draweth negh, and I have but fewe clothez 
but of your gift, God thanke you. Wherefore, Sir, and 
it like you, I besech your gode maisterschip that ye 
will vouchsafe to remembre me your servaunte with 
some lyverey, such as pleaseth you, ayens this 
wynter, to make me a gown to kepe me from the 
colde wedders. And that I myght have it and such 
answare as ye pleace in the premisses sente unto me 
be the bringer herof. And I schal contynuwe your 
oratrix and pore servaunte and hertely pray to God 
for your prosperite, Whom I besech have you, Right 
worshipful Sir, and with my faithful herte and 
service full entierly beloved gode*maister, in His 
blessed governaunce. Writen at Hellowe the 11% 
Day of Ncvembre. CECILE DaunE. 
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LV 
A.D. 1464, 15 Feb. 
CLEMENT Paston To JOHN PASTON SENIOR 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 2] 


For the date of this letter and the king’s going to Gloucestershire, see 
preliminary note to No. 482. An abstract of this letter has already 
appeared in the Appendix to Vol. 111., No. rooz. 


To hys rythe worchyfull broder, John Paston thelder, 
Sgwyer be this delyveryd. 


IRODER, I recomawnde me to zowe. After all 
| dew recommendacions, &c. Az for Hew 
eae Fennys obligacion, Zelverton knowlacheyd 
it to be Sir John Fastolfe is dede opynly 
in the Escheker, and ther he hadde is jugement to 
receive the mony and x/z. for domages. And they 
report here that they have a schreve after her entent 
that wyll mak hem execucion, or ellis return that 
ye have wastyd the godis of the dede; so that they 
wyll have execucion of zowr own goodis, or ellys a 
wryt to tak zowr body. Thus ze may se they zeve 
no fors wat they doo, thow they xwld lesse and stroy 
all the goodis of the dede; And ther for, for savacion 
of goodis of the dede, better it wer to suffer tak sum 
trete than to suffer the goodis thus to be lost. Also 
Zelverton hathe ben at all the tenauntis in Sowthe- 
werk and chargid hem to pay no mony but to hym. 
Also the kyng hathe ben in Glowcetescher and 
pwnyssede hys rebellious a zens the lawe, and so he 
entendithe to doo in Norfolk, and after that in oder 
contreez. God zeve grasse and good spede in hys 
jornay. No more but I pray Gode have zow in hys 
kepyng. Wretyn on Hasse Wednysday in haste. 
Also I pray zou, send me xls. that I tok James 
Gressam and John Pampyng for zowr materis. Also 
ther is no man that hathe contentyd ony thyng in 
the Kyngis Benche of all thys term for zour materis, 
and that makythe the clerkis and zowr Aturnay wery. 


S 


x 
i 
Vea) 
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I trow I xall be fayn to contente hem or ellys they 
xall be unpayyd.—Zowr broder, 
CLEMENT Paston. 


LVI 
A.D. 1464, 18 April 
CLEMENT PasTON TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 7] 


This letter was written in April 1464, when witnesses began to be 
examined about Fastolf’s will. See No. 488. The privy seals of Edward iv. 
show that he was in Kent (at Dartford) on the 15th and x8th of that month, 
and he immediately after started for York. An abstract of this letter ap- 
pers in the Appendix to Vol. 11., No. 1053, misdated Wednesday a/ter 

t. George (23 April). 


To my rygth worchepful broder John Paston Squwyer. 


9 OY &c., plesse it zow to wett that after that I 

had harde say that the person of Blowfelde? 
wasse com to town I went to hym to his in, and he 
bade the mesenger say that he wasse not within, and 
I bad hym say a gayn that I come thyder to hym for 
hys own worchep and avayle and that I wasse sory 
that I com so fer for hym ; and after that he sent for 
me and he cowde not fynde me, and I harde say 
ther of. And than I wrott a letter, resytyng how that 
he wasse sworn yesterday for to say the trowthe of 
al maner of materis consernyng Sir John Fastolfe, 
avysyd hym to remember qwat hys wytnesse hadde 
sayd for hys sake, and wat schame it xwlde be to hym 
to say the contrary ; And also, if he sayde the con- 
trary, ze wold herafter prove the trowthe and contrary 
to hys sayyng, and prove hym in a perjuri. And also 
I badde hym remember with wat maner of men he 
delt wythe ; and I rehersyd how untrwly they hadde 
don. And not with standyng thys, after I met with 
hym in the strett and spak with hym, and I fownde 


1 Thomas Howes. 


hq) YGHT worshypfull brothyr, I recomawnde 
1 me to zow. After all dew recomendacions, 
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hym passyng strawngely disposyd and sor mevyd 
with consiens that ze xwld have the lond and fownd 
the colage but with an C. marcs, not with stondyng 
he myth fynde in hys consiens by the well that the 
colage xwld be fowndyd in a noder plasse but with 
an C, marcs, and the reminaunt of the lylode sold so 
that he myth pwroe the mony ; so I felt by hym that 
all hys strawngenes from zow is for he demythe that 
ze wold parte from no thyng; and I told hym the 
contrary ther of to be trwe, az this day he is exaymined 
up on a bok to sey the trowthe of all thynges as the 
juge will! aske hym, for the jugeis informacion ; wych 
I trowe wyll not be good. Also they have pwt in 
testes azens zow iij® or iiij** men. Mayster Robard 
Kent wold sayn that ze xwle gett zow ij. lycens of the 
prioris of zowre wytnes, Mayster Clement and the 
monke, with an A? datt beryng before the comyng 
up; for that must ye nedis have. Also he wold sayn 
that ze xwld com to thys towne. Me thowte by Sir 
Thomas that they have aswerte in maner that ze xall 
have no lycens for zour fundacion. And [#e. if] they 
be abowte to gett a lycens to fownde the colage in a 
noder place, me thynkythe that wold hurte; her 
colour is for cause ze can gett no lycens to fownde 
it at Caster ; werfor thow zour wyll wer trwe, they 
myth lawfully fownde it in a noder place. My Lord 
Chawnceler® is gone to Zork and wyll not be her of 
all thys term. Wrytyn on Wednisday nexst be for 
Saynt George. 

The Kyng hathe ben in Kent and ther ben endityd 
many for Isleis dethe ; and he wyll com to town this 
day azen and he wy]l not tary her but forthe to Zork 


straytt. By CLEMENT PasToNn. 
1 ‘will.’ In ms. ‘wt,’ which ought to read ‘ with’; evidently a slip of 
the pen. 


2 Apparently meaning an anfe date. 
8 George Nevill, Bishop of Exeter, afterwards Archbishop of York. 
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LVII 
A.D. 1464, 27 Nov. 
Str WALTER BLOUNT TO THE PRIOR oF NORWICH 


[Ms. in Pembroke College, Cambridge] 
To the Prior of Norwich. 


a OY EVEREND fader in God, I recomaunde me 
i Ne to you. And for so muche the Kyngs 
2 AY hyghnesse is advertysed ye shuld have in 
- + .| certayn goodes of John Pastons to 
the value of vij. or viij. m! mark wherin the Kyng is 
entytilled by such processe of owtlawry as is awarded 
ayenst the said Paston; Wherefor in the Kynges 
name I charge you that if any such good be in your 
governance ? or within your monastery, ye suffer noon 
of thayme to passe oute of your garde, but suerle to 
kepe thaym unto the Kynges behouffe, unto ye tyme 
ye have otherwise in comaundment, as ye will answer 
at your perille and in eschewing his gret displeasur 
and such jeopardies as by the lawe myght ensue to 
youre over gret damage, which I ne wold. And of 
your disposicion herin it like you I may be certified 
in writing by the berour herof. And Oure Lord 
have you in his keping. Wryten at London the xxvij. 
day of Novembre anno Ixiiij'®. 
By the Tresorer of Ingland, 
Syr WATER BLOUNT. 


1 A word or two illegible. 
2 So the word seems to have been eee but the writing is faded, and 
a modern hand has attempted to restore the beginning as ‘no... 
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LVIII 


A.D. 1464? 
ANONYMOUS TO MASTER ROTHEWELL 
[Add. Ms. 33,597, f. 6] 


This letter would seem to be of about the same date as No. 492. 


iw AISTER Rothewell, please you to remembre, 

elias] as for the mater that John Paston and Sir 
Thomas Howys comownyd with you of, in 
whiche they desyred specialy the good lord- 
ship, support and helpe of my Lordis of Wynchestre 
and Beauchamp for acomplishement of the will of here 
testatour! and in esshewynge of costis. And where as 
ye meovyd to knowe the materys that were contraryed 
be otherys, we undirstonde and have knowlege of late 
tyme it? stondeth in these materys folwyng. 

Fyrst, the seyd Testatour be hise testament namyd 
the seyd Lordys and the seyd John Paston and 
Thomas Howys and othyr executorys, and wolde as 
for the admynistracion, kepyng and execucion of his 
goodis shuld be takyn and doo be the seyd Paston 
and Howys duryng here lyves, if they will take ad- 
mynistracion ; and if ony of hem too desese or refuce 
the admynistracion, the tothyr to chese to hym on of 
the remnaunt of the executorys to execute, &c. And 
if bothe deye, noon chosyn, thanne tweyne to be 
chosyn be the executorys levyng, or the more part 
of hem, to admynistre in lyk wise. And they too 
that do occupye to have recourse to my seyd lordis 
and the othyr executorys in takyng here good 
avyse chargeable and requysit materys. And this is 
oon matere that othyr namyd in the Testament gruche 
with. Notwithstandyng, as for ony avauntage that we 
cleyme to have by it, we wyll be agreable to ony 
mean resonable that oure seyd lordis wyll ordeyne 
to the good disposecion of the good;s accordyng to 


1 Sir John Fastolf. 27t. MS, reads ‘in.’ 
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oure testatorys intent, or to ony meane that may 
concyensly or lawefully be meovyd. 

Item, as for hise wyll touchyng hese goodis on 
mevable, as hese londis and tenamentis, the seyd 
testatour hathe at all tymes this xx. yeer, in all 
wyllis that he hathe made, ordeynid that a gret part 
of hyse seyd londis shuld goo to the fundacion of a 
collage at Castre of vij. monkys or pristis and vij. pore 
folke; and he by hyse last wyll ordeynid that the seyd 
John Paston shuld have all the londis and tenementis 
in Norffolke, Suffolke and Norwyche; and that the 
seyd Paston shuld at hese cost inmorteyse and indewe 
the seyd Collage and paye iiij™! mark to be dysposed 
for the testatouris soule, as is declaryd in the seyd 
wyll more pleynerly. And as for the remnaunt of the 
lyflode to be sold, and the mony thereof comynge to 
be disposed be thoo personys that he hathe ordeynid 
to have the execucion of hise wyll and testament. 

And as for thys matere of the Collage, there shall, 
be the mene hereof, more mony growe to the handis 
of the mynistrorys, what soo ever they bee, and also 
lesse labour thanne shuld have doo and thys hadde 
not bee, in cas the seyd mynistroris wolde intende to 
parforme ony will that the seyd Testatour made thys 
xx. yeer. And also it shalbe well provyd that the 
seyd Testatour was dysposed to have doo more 
largely to the seyd Paston thanne is conteynid in 
the seyd wyll if he hadde levyd the tyme to have 
expressyd and parformyd hise wyll and entent. 

Wherfor, plese my seyd lordis to take suche a 
direccion that the may undirstonde the trouthe of 
these materys, and to shewe here good lordshepys 
and favour accordyng to the trouthe in parformyng 
of the Testatourys wyll, and in sesynge of voyd costis 
of hese goodis. And that they will geve noo cre- 
dence to suche as wyll upon here owyn imagynacionys 
for maleyse or invye intendyng to contrarye the 
dedys wyll or mys spende hese goodis . . . 

Indorsed by ‘another hand:— 
A letter to Rothwell or Worcester or of Watkyn Schyddam, 
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LIX 
A.D. 1465, 15 Jan. 
[Joun Paston] TO MARGARET PASTON AND OTHERS 
[Add. ms. 34,889, f. 15] 


The contents of this letter show it to be of the year 1465, when Daubeney 
and Calle, as we know, were with Margaret Paston (see No. 497). Re- 
ference is made to the displeasure Sir John Paston had given to both his 

arents in 1463 (see No. 480), and what his mother writes about his return 
Raned in May of this year (No. 500) goes to confirm the date. Further 
proof will be found in the footnote at p. 94. 


To my mastres Margrete Paston, and to my welbelovid 
Heed John Daubeney and Richard Calle. 


PRAY yow, see to the god governaunce of 
my housold and guydynge of other thynges 
touchyng my profite, and that ye, with 
Daubeney and Richard Calle, and with 
other such of my frendis and servauntis as can avise 
yow aftir the mater requireth, wekely take a sad 
comunecacion of such thynges as be for to do, or 
oftenner and nede be, takyng avise of the master, 
and of the viker! and Sir Jamis,? that is for to say, 
as well for provision of stuffe for myn howsold as 
for the gaderyng of the revenew of my livelode or 
greynes, or for setting awerk of my servauntis, and 
for the more poletik meane of sellyng and carryng 
of my malt, and for all other thynges necessari for 
to be do; and that whanne I come home I have 
not an excuse, seying that ye spoke to my servauntis 
and that Daubeney and Calle exkuse them that thei 
wer so besy thei myght not attende ; for I woll have 
my mater so guided that ifon man may not attende 
a nother shall be comaunded to do it; and if my 
servauntis faile I had lever wage some other man, 
for a jorny or a season, thanne my mater should be 
on sped. 

As for my livelode, I left with Daubeney a bille of 
many of my dettis, wherby ye alle myght have be 
indused whedir ye shulde have sent for silver. 


1 If this be the vicar of Paston, it was William Warner who succeeded 
Robert Williamson in 1464. 2 James Gloys, the priest. 
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It liketh me evill to here that my prestis and pore 
men be onpaiid, and that no mony sent to me more 
thanne x. markis be Berney of alle this season, and 
yet therof telle Richard Calle he sent me viii. nobils 
in goold for v. markis, and that as longe as gold was 
better payment thanne silver I had nevir so moche 
gold of hym at onys ; and telle hym that I wolle nat 
that he shall kepe that use, for I trowe my tenauntis 
have but litell gold to pay. 

Also remembir yow in any housold, felaship or 
cumpany that will be of good rewle, purvyauns must 
be had that every persone of it be helpyng and 
furtheryng aftir his discrecion and powyr, and he 
that woll not do so without he be kept of almes 
shuld be put out of the houshold or felachep. 

Item, where ye desire me that I shuld take your 
sone! to grase, I woll for your sake do the better, 
and will ye knowe he shall not be so oute of my 
favour that I will suffir hym to mischefe without be 
eftsones his owne defaut. And hough be it that in 
his presumptuouse and ondiscrete demenyng he gaf 
bothe me and yow cause of displeasir, and to other 
of my servauntis ille exaumple, and that also guided 
hym to alle mennes undirstandyng that he was wery 
of bidyng in myn hows, and he not insurid of help 
in any other place; yet that greveth nat me so evill 
as doth that I nevir coud fele nor undirstand hym 
poletyk ne diligent in helpyng hym self, but as a drane 
amongis bees which labour for gaderyng hony in the 
feldis and the drane doth nought but takyth his part 
of it. And if this, myght make hym to knowe the 
better hym self and put hym in remembrauns what 
tyme he hath lost, and hough he hath leved in 
idelnes, and that he coud for this eschewe to do so 
heraftir, it myght fortune for his best. But I here 
yet nevir from no plase that he hath be in of any 
poletyk demenyng or occupacion of hym. And in 
the kynges hows he coud put hym self foorth to be in 


1 Sir John Paston. 
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favour or trust with any men of substauns that myght 
forther hym; neverthelesse as for your house and 
myne I purpose not he shall come there, ner be my 
will non othir but if [ze. unless] he can do more 
thanne loke foorth and make a fase and countenauns. 
Item, send me word whedir my glasier hath do at 
Bromholm and at the friers of the South Towne,} 
and whedir he be paiid such mony as I sent home 
word he shuld be paiid, and if he have do all he 
must have more mony, but I remembir not certeynly 
what, till I come home, for I remember nat what his 
bargeyn was for the work at the Southtowne. I 
trowe Mr. Clement can telle, and also fele hym self 
and send me word. Also that ye and Richard Calle 
and Daubeney see that Mr. Clement and Mr. Brak- 
lee? which hath grete nede I wote well, and my 
prestis and pore men be paiid and also all othir 
men. And that ye see that I be not callid on for 
that is my dewte. Also that ye see amongis yow 
that that is owynge me be not lost ne forborn for 
lewdnes, for that shall bothe hurt me and do my 
tenauntis harme. Lete Richard Calle remembir 
that my fermour of Sweynesthorp is falle in gret 
dette for defaut of callyng upon but be on [oze] 
yere; And I deme that bothe John Willeys and my 
new fermour of Snaylewell arn like to be in the same 
case, and peraventure Aleyn of Gresham and other. 
Item, remembir yow or evir I had a doo with 
Fastolffis livelode, whill I toke hede to my livelode 
my self, it both served myn expenses at home and 
at London and all other charges, and ye leid up 
mony in my cofirs every yere, as ye knowe. And I 
wote well that the payment of my prestis and other 
charges that I have for Fastolffis livelode is not so 
gret as the livelode is, thow part therof be in trobill. 
And thanne consider that I had nought of my live- 
lode for myn expenses at London this twol monyth 
day; ye may verely undirstand that it is not guided 


1 South Town, Yarmouth, where there was a house of Austin Friars. 
2 Dr. John Brackley, the Grey Friar. 
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wittely nor discretly ; and therfore I pray yow hertly 
put alle your wittes to gedir and see for the reforma- 
tion of it. And ye may remembre be this how ye 
shuld do if this wer yowris alone, and so do now. 

And that ye woll remembir I have sent yow all 
many lettirs touchyng many maters, and also a bille 
now last by Pecok of erandis, desiryng yow to see 
hem alle to gedir and send me an answere articlerly ; 
and such as ye can not spede at this tyme, lete hem 
be sped as sone as ye may, that ye se over my seyd 
lettirs oft tymes til they be sped. 

Item, I remembir that myn heygh at Heylisdon the 
last yere was spent and wasted fwll recklesly and 
colored under my shep.! I pray yow see that I be 
not servid soo this yere. 

Item, Pecok told me of a fermour that wold have 
had Mautby Mersh, paying xij. markis as it went 
afore; and Richard Calle told me of cn [ove] that 
wold pay more. Burgeys paiid me first x1j. markis 
vjs. viijd., and I had the reed and the rushis, and 
he found the shepherdis hyre in shakke tyme for my 
fold; and sithen he brigged awey the shepherdis 
hyre and thanne the nobill, and I trowe he occupyth 
ne lenger hym self. And I remembir he told me vij. 
yere goo that my merssh shuld alwey apeyr [¢mpazr] 
till the prime weré past the nombre of xix., and 
thanne it shuld amend a ix. or x. yers, promittyng 
me he wold thanne amend my ferme. I praye yow 
help to lete it aswell as ye can, rather to hym 
thanne a nother man if he woll do aswell, and that 
ye comon with Pecok. 

Item, as for the mater that I wrote of to the viker 
and other goode felaws, desire hem that thei be not 
to excessive hasty in the mater for non nede, but 
to do that the may do therin [goodly]? and 
wittely as sone as thei may ; Andas for the respite of 
the mater here, lete hem not care therfore. I shall 


1 Meaning, that the waste was attributed tohissheep. | 
2 This word‘ goodly’ has been lined out, and a very illegible word 


inserted above it. 
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do wel ineugh, telle hem ; for certeyn, the mater is in 
as good case as any such mater was this xx. wynter, 
as my counsell tellyth me; but I will be sure of all 
weyes that I may have, and specially of the declara- 
cion of the trought of my mater and of myfrendis. 

Item, as for the mater athwyx the parson of Mautby, 
Constantine! and the viker of Derham,? whedir it 
were smalle mater or gret I care not, but I am sure 
that too witnesse which I knowe were apposed therin 
before a juge spirituall, whech as I suppose was 
Master Robert Popy or some other; the viker of 
Derham can telle, and as I trowe can John Wynter 
of Mautby, or othir parysshons telle, where the sute 
was athwyx hem, and I can think it was in the 
chapitell,; if ye can easely gette me what the witnesse 
seid, I wold nomore ; but do no gret cost over it. 

Item, recomaund me to Master Robert Popy, 
and telle hym, as for any thyng seid ayens hym in 
my mater then myn advetsaris ment ontrewly, they 
proved nought but that he is a good man and a 
worshipfull and a trewe. 

Item, if I have any otis beside my stuffe, or may 
any bye aftir xiiijd., spare not, and take good mesure 
of bartirre for some other chafers, and send me word 
hough moch ye may bye. 

Item, it is told me ye make no wood, nowther at 
Caster nor Mautby, wherof I merveyle ; remembir 
yow we must brenne wood a nodir yere. 

Item, I send yow a titelyng that I mad whill I was 
at home, what malt I had by estimacion set at the 
lest ; wherfore see that Brigge make a reknyng of his 
malt, and cast ye my book and loke what ye can 
amend it; and apeyre [zmpazr] it shall not if alle 
folkis have do trewly; but I suppose fewe of you 
have take any heed at it as moch as I ded. 


1 Constantine Dalby had been rector of Mautby from 1453 to 1460, and 
appears also to have held the vicarage of Hast Dereham from 1451 to 1458. 
He was succeeded at Mautby by Thomas Howes from 1460 to 1465, and 
then by Robert Cutler or Cotteler (see p. 133), who must be the ‘ parson of 
Mautby’ spoken of just before. 

2 Robert Sheringham was vicar of East Dereham from 1458 to 1467. 
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Item, I may selle here for vjs. viijd. a quarter clene 
fyed after Royston mesure, whech is lesse thanne the 
water mesure of London. Cambrigge shire malt is 
here at xs. Cast ye what I may selle of new and old, 
savyng stuffe for myn hows. Item, to remember that 
Guton malJt must be shipped at Blakeney. Item, 
Lynstedis malt at Wolcote may be shipped there; ther- 
fore cast amongis yow what malt may best be sold. 

Item, if on [ove] man may not attende to gader 
silver, sende a nother, and send me word what hath 
be reseyved and spent. 

Item, that I have an answer of alle my lettirs and 
of every article in hem. 

Item, but if ye make such purvyauns that my 
prestis be paiid and pore men, beside other charges, 
and purvey mony for me beside; owther ye gadir 
shrewdly or ellis ye spend lewdly. 

Item, I sent a lettir by Rauff Greneakyr to James 
Gresham and to yow, which he promised me shuld 
be at Norwich on Wednesday aftir Thwelth day, and 
therin wer divers maters; and in especiall of a 
mater that shuld be in communication on Teusday 
last past bethwyx Yelverton and Robert Wyngfeld, 
as in the seid lettir is specifiid. It is so that the 
seid Robard shall be here within this ij. dayes; if 
any thyng ye have aspied of it send me word. Item, 
yonge Knevet tellith me that he is my good frend, 
and he is come ridyng homeward on Friday last was. 
I pray yow, ley wetche whedir ye here any thyng that 
he medillyth hym at that mater, and send me word ; 
for I wold understand whedir he wer just and trew 
or nought, and that do [done] it shall not ligh in his 
power to hurt me. But take ye hed and inquere 
and knowe other mennes purpos, and kepe your 
intent as close as ye can; and what some evir boost 
be mad, werk ye wisely and set not by it but send 
me word what ye here. 

Item, Calle sendyth me word that Sir Thomas 
Howes is seke and not like to askape it, and Berney 
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tellyth me the contrary; wherfore I pray yow take 
hed therat, and lete me have knowleche, for though 
I be not behold to hym I wold not he were ded for 
more thanne he is worth. 

Item, take the viker the bille that I send yow 
herwyth. 

Item, that ye, if ye can fynd the meane, to 
aspie what goodis Edmond Clere eschetith of any 
mannes.! 

Item, remember well to tak heed at your gatis on 
nyghtis and dayes, for theves, for thei ride in divers 
contres with gret felaship like lordis, and ride out of 
on [one] shire in to a nother. Wretyn at London, 
the Tuisday next aftir Sent Hillary. 

Item, that Richard Calle bryng me up mony, so 
that my prestis [ze. borrowings] be paiid, and that 
he come up suerly with other men and attornis. 

Indorsed in a later hand:—‘ Some speciall lettres towching 


John Paston’s trowbells and sute for Fastolfs landis by the Duke 
of Suffolk.’ 


LX 


A.D. 1465, 15 June 
JOHN PAsTON THE YOUNGEST TO HIS FATHER 
{Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 190] 


_ This letter, No. ros9 in the Inventory, refers to the dispute with Jenney 
in 1464-5, and seems to belong to the latter year. 


@Y TH reverent and worchepfull fadyr, I re- 
#1 comand me on to yow, beschyng yow 
lowly of your blyssyng. Plesit yow to 
have knowlage how that I have be in 
Sowthefolk for syche materys as my cosyn Daw- 
beney took my modyr a byll of, towchyng the 
materys be twyx yow and Jenney. And of all the 
jentylmen that ye wold my modyr schold send to for 
thys mater ther ar no more at home bot John 


1 Edmund Clere, as appears by evidences in the Record Office, was 
escheator of Norfolk and Suffolk from November 1464 to November 1465. 
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Alyngton ; and I schewyd hym the byll of the namys 
of the Inqwest and knew no more of hem all bot 
thes, John Depden, Thomas Wodborne, John Done- 
mowe, Herry Chesten, and Adam Wrene. And to 
all them Alyngton sent a man of hys for to fele 
hem how they wer dysposyd. Thys was the answer 
of John Depden and Thomas Wodborne, they sayd 
the last tyme they wer at London iche of ther costys 
stood hem on xs., and they seyd they wold no mor 
come at London bot if! they knew who schod pay 
for ther costis; but me thowt by Alyngtonys man 
that they wold have had a brybe of yow be syd the 
paying for ther costys for to have bedyn at home, 
for they have non othyr levyng but brybys. As for 
John Donemow and Herry Chesten, so that ther 
issuys may be payd they wyll not come ther; nor 
in trowthe they scholl not come ther. Wher for 
Alyngton prayith yow that ther issuys may be payid. 
Adam Wrene was not spoke to, for he is Jenneys 
baly or hys fermour. As for the quest they ar not 
yet somoned to aper, and but if! they be somonyd 
ther scholl non of hem all aper. The most part of 
the todyr dwell a bowt Ippyswyche and they be 
Debnamys tenauntys and Brewsys, and I knowd get 
no man to spek with hem but if! I schold have spck 
with hem my selve; and my spekyng with hem 
schold rather aperyd [ave impaired] the mater than 
a mendyd it. And alsoI hyid me the faster home 
a geyn, for I lay at my cosyn Lovedays on Corpus 
Christi Day at nyth; and he told me that the 
Duches of Sofokys consell wold entre in to Calcot 
Hall, and they wold kep it tyll the Duches knew 
who schold be her tenaunt, owthyr ye or Debnam. 
Thus told one of the men of the seyd cowncell to 
Loveday ; whyche man schold ryd thedyr with hem. 
And thys schold be do as to morow at aftyr non ; 
bot I trow they wole but tak a distres for the servys 


1 ‘But if, the old familiar expression for ‘unless,’ occurs in this letter 
with peculiar frequency. 
2H 
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of the maner, whych is dwe; but I have sent word 
to Rysyng and to the tenauntis that they schold 
dryve a wey ther catell. And as for the maner, my 
brodyr and I scholl kepe it so that they schall not 
entyr as that daye, by the grase of God, nor aftyr 
nowthyr and [#.e. if] we may knowe of it, but if? ye 
send us othyr wys word. As for the namys that ye 
wold have for to pase upon the mater betwyx yow 
and Hogan, I spok to Alyngton and Loveday therof, 
and Loveday seyd he knew non that wold pas up on 
ony inquest for hym, for he medylyd with no syche 
men; and Alyngton seyd that he kowd assyne me 
none men for serteyn, not tyll he had spok with some, 
whyche he seyd wold aske gret leyser, for he knew 
bot fewe in Sofolk; if it had be in Cambrygge 
schyre he kowd have get you j now. My modyr 
spak with old Banyard of Sibton Abbey for the same 
mater, and he knew none that wold pase upon the 
mater at his desyer, but he asygnyd dyvers men that 
love not Jeney, whyche he kowd thynk wold pase 
upon it at yowr desyer if ye spok with hem your 
selve ; or at the lest iche of hem kowd get yow jj. or 
iij. men that wold sey as they wold in cas ye spok 
with hem your selve, whoys namys I send you in a 
byll by Loveday. Item, as for the gape at Nakton 
Rychard Calle seyth that it was a thorn busche was 
leyd in with owt a stake betwyx ij. thornys that grew; 
and as for Jeneys netes, ther was not one lost her 
calfe that I can inquer of. And I pray God farther 
yow in all youyr materys to Hys plesans and to 
youer hertys desyir. Wretyn in hast at Hallysworthe 
the Saterday next aftyr Trinite Sonday. 

My cosyn Hevenyngham is at London, and he 
kowd asygne you men that wold say as he wold mor 
than Syr John Wyngfeld, Alyngton, and all.—Your 
sone and lowly servant, 

Jouy PasTton THE YOUNGEST. 


1 See footnote on preceding page. 
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LXI 
A.D. 1465, 27 June 


[Joun Paston] TO MARGARET PasTON AND OTHERS 


[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 9] 


This letter, which is in the handwriting of John Paston, refers to the 
Pees eee of the Duke of Suffolk to enforce his claim to Drayton and 

ellesden, and was clearly written in the summer of 1465. The abstract 
of it, which has already appeared in the Appendix to Vol. 111., No. 1003, 
has been unfortunately dated 1464. The letter was written on Thursda 
before St. Peter’s day, z.e. before the feast of SS. Peter and Paul (29 eine} 


To my cosyn Margret Paston and to John Dawbleney 
and Richard Calle. 


RECOMANDE me to yow, and have re- 
ceived a letter from yow and a nother for 
4) Richard Calle be John Colman, and .. be 

Roos ; and I have received of Colman the 
plate and mony acording Richard Callis letteris. 
Item, I con yow thonk ye send me word the prise 
of corn. Item, as for yowr sone,! I lete yow wete I 
wold he dede wel, but I understand in hym no dis- 
posicion of policy, ne of governans as man of the 
werle owt to do, but only levith and ever hath as 
man disolut with owt any provision, ne that he 
besiith hym nothinge to understand swhech materis 
as a man of lyvelode must nedis understond; ne I 
understond nothing of what disposicion he porposith 
to be, but only I kan thynk he wold dwell ayeyn in 
yowr hows and myn, and ther ete and drinke and 
slepe.? Therfor I lete yow wete, I wold know hym 
or he know myn entent, and how wel he hath 
ocupiid his tym now he hath had leyser. Every pore 
man that hath browt up his chylder to the age of xij. 
yer waytyth than to be holp and profited be hes 
chylder, and every gentilman that hath discrecion 
waytith that his ken and servantis that levith be hym 
and at his coste shuld help hym forthward. As for 


1 Sir John Paston. j n 5 eins 
2 A later hand has here written in the margin : ‘ Hic postea fuit Sir John 
Paston senior, miles.’ But the Zoszea is wrong. 
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yowr sone, ye knowe well he never stode yow ne 
me in profite, ese or help, to valew of on grote, 
savyng at Calkot Hall whane [he?] and hes brothir 
keptid on day ayeyns Debenham, and yet was it at 
iii. [times 1] the coste that that ever Debenham sones 
put hym to. For be her police [4y their policy| they 
kepe Cotton at my cost and with the? profitis of the 
same. Wherfor geff hem no favor tyle ye feel what 
he is and will be. 

Item, Calle sendith me word that Master Phylip? 
hat entrid in Drayton in my Lord of Suffolk’s name, 
and hat odir purpose to entre in Heylisdon, and 
he askith my avyse; whech is that ye confort my 
tenantis and help hem til I com hom, and let hem 
wet I shall not lese it, and that the Dowk of Suffolk 
that last diid wold have bouth it of Fastolff, and, for he 
mygth not have it so, he claymyd the maner, seying it 
was on Polis [one Po/e’s|, and, for his name was Poole, 
heclaymed to be eyr. He was ansueryed that he com 
nothing of that stok, and how somever* wer kyn to 
the Polis that owth® it it hurt not, for it was laufully 
bowth and sold, and he never kleymid it after. Item, 
I am in purpose to tak assise ageynse hem at this 
tyme, and elles I wold have sent thedir streyt be a 
letter of attorney to entre in my name; never the les 
ye be a gentilwoman, and it is worshep for you to 
confort yowr tennauntis ; wherfor I wold ye myth ryd 
to Heylisdon and Drayton and Sparham, and tari at 
Drayton and speke with hem, and byd hem hold 
with ther old master til I com, and that ye have sent 
me word but late, wherfore ye may have none answer 
yet, and informe hem as I ha (s/c) wrete to ye within ; 
and sey oupinly it is a shame that any man shuld set 
anny lord on so ontrwe a mater, and speciall a preste; 
and lete hem wete, as sone as I am com hom [ shall 
see hem. Item, that as for distreyn for rent of ferm, 


1 These words omitted in Ms. 2 the repeated in ms. 
3 Philip Lipgate, the Duke of Suffolk’s bailiff. 

‘ How somever’ for‘ whosomever,’ or ‘ whoever.’ 
5 “Owth’ for ‘ought,’ z.¢. owned. 
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thow the Dewk had tytill, as he hath not, he may 
non ask til the next rent day after his entre, that is 
Michelmes, and seye that ye will be paiid everi pene 
and asken hem it. And make mech of men of Cossey, 
becawse they wer owr welwillers when we wer neyboris 
ther; and lete hem wete that the begyningis of 
shech mater had never worchip nor profite of me, 
ne shall, and desyr god will of yowr neyboris, &c., and 
suyn all othir menes that ye kan to plese the pepill. 
And lete yowr tenaunts wete that the Dewke may 
never be lawe compel hem to torn from me; and 
do all so well as ye can, and if any entyr be made in 
Heylisdon shuff him owt and set sum man to kepe 
the place, if ned be, not withstandyng it longith not 
to the manere. Item, I wold fayn have sum man to be 
bayle of Heylisdon and Drayton, &c., that myth go 
amongis the tenauntis. And elles I wold han Richard 
Chyllins (?) to go amond [g. among ?] hem tyl I com 
hom and also Richard Calle whan home. Item, he sent 
me word that the tenauntis of Drayton wold not come 
to the Dewkis cort and that they will be stefast to 
me and kepe hem straunge and froward from the 
Dewkis cowncell ; all this mater shall turne to a jape 
and not hurt hem; ner, and if ye be wavering it 
shall hurt hem. Item, I lete yow wete this is do to 
cause me to loose my labor ayens hym for Dedham, 
which I wil not for it. God kepe yow. Wret the 
Thursday befor Sent Petres day. 

Item, tel Richard Calle to have wittenses redy. I 
wol spede this mater spirituall befor Estern, 
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LXII 
A.D. 1465, 27 Sept. 
Sir Joun Paston TO JOHN PASTON 
[Ms. in Pembroke College, Cambridge] 


This letter, it will be seen, was written in 1465 on the same day as 
Margaret Paston’s letter, No. 529. See Vol. 11, p. 242. 


[Zo] his ryght worschypful | fa|dre John Paston, beyng 
[tn t\he Hlete at London, be thys delivered. 


si1YGHT Worschypful Syr, in the most lowly 
=| wyse I recomand me to you. Pleasyth it 
you to wet that I sente you a letter but late 
agoo, in whych letter I lete you have under- 
stondyng that if it pleasyd yow to grante and assente 
therto, Syr Thomas Howes wolde resyngne the 
benefyse of Mawteby to a ful prestly man of Norwych 
callyd Sir Thomas Lyndys, whom I suppose ye have 
knolech of. Neverthelesse I wote wele he hath not 
ben grettly aquentyd with you. But I and he have 
ben moch aquentyd to geder, and I understond and 
knowe hys vertews levyng and dysposicion ryght wele ; 
whyche heraffter, I wote wele, sholde please you 
ryght wele. And that letter whyche I sente you as 
I understode syns Nycholas Calman the berer ther 
of came not owte of Norwych iiij. or v. dayes after 
that the bylle was delyveryd hym; wherefor I am in 
dowte whyther it is come to your handes. 

Whych causyth me to wryght to you ageyn in thys 
wyse, besechyng yow, if it plese yow that the seyd 
Sir Thos Lyndys schal be of your promotynge in the 
wyse above wretyn that there it lyke you that I may 
have answer by the berer herof; whych schal tary at 
London a day or ij., and not passynge. No more to 
yow at thys tyme, but Alle myghty God have yow in 
guydynge. Wretyn at Heylesdon the Fryday next 
byfore Seynt Mychell.—By yowr older sone, 

JOHN PasTON. 
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LXIII 
A.D. 1441-65, Nov. 
MARGARET PasTON TO JOHN PasToN 
[Add. Ms. 33,597, f. 2] 


The year in which this letter was written is altogether uncertain. 


To my Rightwurshipfull hosbond, John Paston, 
be this delyveryd in hast. 


oD: IHT worchipfull hosbond, I recomand me 
FieNcon| tO yow, praying yow to wete that I have 
eG] receyvid the mony that Mayster Brakle had 
of yow, wherof he hath ageyn v. marc. 
uppon pledgis of the too basonys that ye had of 
hym tyll ye come hom. As for cloth for my gowne, 
I can non gete in this town better than that is that 
I send yow an exsample of, whiche me thynkith to 
symple bothe of colour and of cloth. Wherfor I 
pray yow that ye woll vouchesauf to do bey for me 
lij. yerdis and j. quarter of seche as it pleasith yow 
that I shuld have, and what colour that pleaset yow, 
for in gode feyth I have do sowte all the draperis 
schopis in this town, and her is right febill cheys. 
Also I pray yow that ye woll do bey a loff of gode 
sugour and di. j. lb. [Zadfone pound | of holl synamun, 
for ther is non gode in this town; and as for mony, 
ther is non of your tenantis ne fermouris bryngith 
non as yett. As for tydyngis in this countre, Herry 
Ingloses men have slayn ij. men of Tonsted on 
Thursday last past, as it is seyd, and all that countre 
is sore trobelid therwith; and if he had abedyn at 
home he had be lyke to have be fechid owte of his 
owyn hows, for the peple ther abowght is sor meved 
with hym. And on Saterday last past he come 
ryding thorow this town toward Framyngham ; and 
if he had abedyn in this town he shuld have ben 
arestyd ; for men of Tonsted and of the countre 
pusewid after hym in to this town, and made agrett 


At 
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noyse of hym, and required the mayre and sheryves 
that he ne his men shuld not pas the town, but that 
they shuld do as it longed to here parte to do, and 
told hem the cause why; and as it is seyd the 
sergeantis were fals, and lete hym have knowleche 
ther of, and he hythid hym hens in hast, &c. The 
blyssyd Trynyte have yow in His keping. Wreten 
att Norwyche on the Weddenesday next after Seynt 
Martyn.—Be yowris, M. P. 


LXIV 
A.D. 1465 
FUNERAL OF LADY KATHARINE HOWARD 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 38] 


€Soulmas,’ or All Souls’ day, is the 2nd November, and it appears that 
Lady Katharine died on the morrow of that day in 1465. As these expenses 
run into December, we place them at the end of the year. 


Wagml LIS wrytenge, made at Stokeneylond the v® 
A yer of Kynge Edward the ii and the 

morowe next affter Sowlemesse day, wyt- 

nesseth that this day and yer a bove said 

my lady, dame Kateren Howard, departed to God, 

and my master spent uppon her at this day a bove 

wreten at her beryinge, and also at her vij*® day, 

more than . ; : . xx/Z, 
Also my master spent uppon her at 

her xxx" day, in almesse and in odre 

costes, in primis to v.m. and ccc. of 

pore folke every pece takenge id. 


Summa Xxij/Z. vs. 
Item, my master gaff to vi**ix. prestes 
and clerkes every pece vjd. Summa iij//. ilijs. vjd. 
Item, my master gaff to lxviii. cheldren 
in the quere every pece iid. Summa XS. llijd. 


Item, my master paid for blakke cloth 
for gownes for his men vij* yerdes 
prise of every yerde iils. iiiid, Summa xxj4. 
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Item, my master bout as myche waxe 

for torches and taprys as cost hym viij. markis. tijs. ijd. 
Item, my master paid for xiij. pore 

mennes gownes for the clothe and for 


the makengs . lijs. 
Item, my master spent in all maner 

of spyces as mycheas drew. : liijs. xjd. 
Item, my master spent in wyne at the 

said day : <n lj, Dy ples. 
Item, my master spent in ‘maltt for 

brewenge : . _-Viij. seme. 
Item, my master spent in bere at the 

same day , : xXxxij. barelles. 
Item, my master spent in whete to 

make brede and odre bakenge. . ‘xij. seme. 
Item, my master spent at the said 

day in brawne . : : . ij. gret bores. 
Item, in beff : : xij. gret oxsen. 
Item, in moton : = 3 xl. shepe. 
Item, in porke : . xij. hogges. 
Item, in pygges é : : Ixx. 
Item, inswannes . 5 : __ xij. 
Item, in geese , ; Te a 
Item, in conyis > : . ©, cowple. 
Item, in capons é : : xxiiij 
Item, inchekens . ’ : vij*. 
Item, in venyson . : » Xxx, dois. 
Item, in pertryches . ; . ij. doseyn. 
Item, in fesauntis . i : xiv. 
Item, in pekokkes . ; if Tc Vij. 
Item, in mallardes . } . ij. doseyn. 
Item, in plovers é ‘ . _ iij. doseyn. 
Item, in eggis 2 : é viij. C. 
Item, in mylke . : . Xxx. galons. 


Item, in hony 4 5 . ij. galons., 


. 
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LXV 
Before A.D. 1466 
MARGARET PASTON TO JOHN PASTON THE YOUNGER 
[Add. ms. 34,889, f. 208] 


This letter is No. 1071 in the Inventory at the end of Appendix to 
Vol. 1m. It was written at a time when John Paston, the writer’s husband, 
and one of his sons, was in London, while the other, to whom this letter is 
addressed, was going thither. The date must therefore be before May 
1466, but what particular year or month it is impossible to say. 


To John Paston the younger. 


GRETE you wele, letyng you wete that 

as for! your sustrys 2 beyng with my Lady, if 
your fader wull aggrey therto I hold me 
right wele pleasyd; for I wuld be right 
clad that she shuld do her servyse be for any other, 
if she cowde do that shuld pleas my ladyes good 
grace. Wherfor I wuld that ye shuld speke to your 
fader therof and lete hym wete that I am pleasid that 
she shuld be ther if he wuld, for I wuld be right glad 
and she myght be preferrid by mariage or be servyce, 
so that it myght be to her wurchep and profight in dis- 
chargyng of her frendis ; and I pray you do your parte 
therin for your owyn wurchep and herys. And assone 
as ye may with ought daunger, purvey that I may have 
ageyn the vj. marks that ye wote of, for I wuld not that 
your fader wust it. Item, if ye pas London, send me 
ageyn my chene and the litill chene that I lent you 
be for, be sum trusty person ; and if ye wull have my 
good wille, eschewe such thyngis as I spake to you of 
last in owr parisch chirch. I pray God make you 
as good a man as ever was any of your kynne, and 
Goddis blissyng mote ye have and myn, so that ye 
do wele, &c. Wretyn the Sonday next after your 
departyng. 

And I pray you, send me sum tydyngis as sone as 
ye may after that ye be comyn to London, how your 
fader spedyth and your brother in here materes. 

Be your moder. 


1 ‘affor,’ Ms. 
2 This may be either Anne or Margery Paston. Who ‘my lady 
does not appear, 
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LXVI 
Before 1466 
Joun RaDciirF oF ATTLEBOROUGH TO JOHN PasTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 223] 


The principal lordship in the manor of Thurning belonged to the Rad- 
cliff, or Ratcliff, family, afterwards Earls of Sussex ; but it seems there was 
another lordship which belonged to John de Mauteby in the ninth year of 
Edward 11. From this very likely Margaret Paston derived some claims, 
and John Paston through his wife. See No. 546. The year of this letter, 
however, cannot be ascertained. It is No. 1079 in the Inventory at the 
end of Vol. 111. 


To my ryght trusty and welbelovyd Frend, 
John Paston. 


ops YGTH trusty and welbelovid, I cummaund 


<i me un to zow, lattyng zow wytte that there 
KY ys atenawnt off Thyrnyng, on [ove] Wyllyam 
Rust, whos dur ys selyd be a offycer off 
zowrys. Wherffor I pray zow that ze wyll se that the 
forsay tenawnt be not hurt ; and yff there be oni thyng 
that ys dw for to pay, I wyll se that hyt schall be 
content. And therfore I pray zow that hyt may be 
repytyd un tyll the tyme that I speke with zow. No 
more at thys tyme, but the Hole Trinite hawe zow in 
kepyng. Wretyn at Attylburgth the xvij. day off 
Dyssembyre. 

Joun RapcLyrr DE ATTYLBURGTH. 


ZX) 
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LXVII 
A.D. 1466?, 13 (?) Nov. 
MARGARET PASTON TO SIR JOHN PASTON 


[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 99] 


This letter, noticed as No. 1068 in Appendix, was written before ad- 
ministration had been obtained of John Paston’s will; presumably there- 
fore in the year in which he died, 1466. It may be observed, likewise, 
that in 1467 ‘my lord of Canterbury’ would probably have been called 
‘my lord Cardinal.’ 


GRETE you wele and send you Goddis 
blissyng and myn ; letyng you wete that I 
send you be the berer herof xl/z. of Ryall 
which I have chevysshed and borwed for 
you, be cause I wuld not take that was leyd ought for 
you at Norwich ; for, as I am enformed be Mayster 
John Smyth, the Chaunceller, and other that we ben 
all a cursed that we have thus mynystred the dedis 
godes with ought licence or auctorite, and I wene we 
spede all the wers there fore. At the reverence of 
God, gete you a licens of my Lord of Caunterbery 
in dyschargyng of my conscyens and yowris, to 
mynystre a certeyn summe of iij. or iij® marcs, en- 
fourmyng hym how that your lyffelod hath stond 
this ij. yer in such trobill that ye myght right nought 
have of it, ner yet can take of it with ought ye shuld 
hurt your tenauntis, thei have so ben vexid be on 
trew meanes before this tymes, And ye have many 
grete materis on hand and may not have to bere 
them ought, ner to save your ryght, withaught ye 
myght for a tyme takyn of your faderis godes. And 
this I hope shall discharge owr conscyens of that we 
have mynystred and spend be fore. For we have 
nomor to acquite this xl/z. and bere all other charges 
but the xlvii/7. that your unkyll and ye is privy to, 
that was leyd up at Norwich. I wuld ye were ware of 
large theftis and rewardis gevyng, as otheris folkis 
avyse you to do, for though ye have nede thei wull 
not be right redy to help you of ther owyn; and that 
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ye may understand be that that thei have taken a wey 
from you be for this tyme. I wuld not in no wyse ye 
shuld put your self in no daunger to hym but as 
litill as ye may ; for if ye do, it shall be right wele 
remembred you her after. And be ware how ye ben 
bownd in any obligacion to any creature but if it be 
leyd in endifferent handis and trosty for yowr part. 
And remembre to gete the obligacion that ye mad to 
the Duchesse of Suffolk ; for though it be in my 
Lord Chancelleris hande it is jepartows, be cause of 
perell of deth. Item, understand wele the poyntis 
that ben in my cosyn Arblasteris letter that arn 
wretyn in yowrs, and purvey redily ther for for your 
owyn a vayll. Item, send me home answeris of 
sueche materis as arn now sent you bethen (sic) 
mowth and wrytyng at this tyme as hastly as ye can, 
or ells it shall hurt yow mor than ye or I can yet 
understand. Item, me semyth, if ye shall not comyn 
home this Crystmesse, or if ye shuld be at my Lady 
of Suffolk, it [were] necessary to have Playter there 
with you if ye shuld engroos any appoyntementis 
with here at that tyme. For she is sotill and hath 
sotill councell with here ; and therfore it were wele do 
ye shuld have summe with you that shuld be of your 
councell. If John Paston be with you at London 
desire hym to take hede to yowris materis and in 
what case thei ben left at your departyng, that if nede 
be he may help you to labore for such causes as 
Wykes shall telle yow be mowth ; and if he be not 
with yow, and ye wull I shall send hym to you. 
Item, spare of? the xl/. as mych as ye may that ye 
may perfourme by the mony that the Duchesse of 
Suffolk shuld have, in cas that it may not be gadered 
of the lyvelode. Send home Wykes a sone as ye can, 
and how ye will that I do in your materis and lyve- 
lode at home. God have you in His kepyng. 
Wretyn the Thursday next Sent Martyn. 
Be your Moder. 


1 Omitted in ms. 2 of repeated in Ms. 
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LXVIII 
After A.D. 1466 


Joun Russe TO MarGARET PasTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 226] 


This letter, No. 1081 in the Inventory, must have been written some 
time after John Paston’s death, but probably not many years later. 
Comp. No. 562. 


To the worshypfull and my right honorabyll maistresse, 
Maistresse Marget Paston. 


%0LGHT worshipfull and myn right honourable 
1 and good maistresse, I recomaund me to 
you in my most humble wyse, besekynge 
youre maistresshyp to take no dyspleasure 
of the longe forberyng of youre mony, whiche is 
ix. xvjs. viijd. now. Be my trouthe, Maister Fen 
had of mel. marke at hyse beyng here fore custum, 
wherof a gret part is owyng me tyl I may be leysere 
gather it up. I thynke of every day a wyke tyl ye be 
content, and I thanke God I owe not al the world so 
myche as I do you. In as goodly haste as I can, 
youre maistresship shal have it with ever my servise 
and preyer, for ye doa meritory dede; it hathe savyd 
my pore honestie and gretly avayled me; wher as if 
it had leyn in youre coferys, as, I doute not, a M'Zz. 
more dothe, no profit shuld have growe to any man ; 
it is a meritory dede to helpe them that mene trewly, 
whiche, for Godis sake, maistresse consedre. I 
truste I am of that substans that, what soever 
caswelte fortunyd, yourre maistresship shuld not lese 
on pene of yourre dute. Every ourre (?) may be 
distreynid of myn the value of C. marke in shyppis 
and literys, and owe not but to you Cs., I dare 
afferme. Also, maystresse, ye have an obligacion of 
me of xl/z, a byll of xx/., and abil of xx/z., and a byll 
of x/z.; for Godis sake, maistresse, spare me for a 
tyme, the rather for the affeccion that my maister? 
1 Sic. 2 John Paston. 
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had to me, whos soule Jhesu assoyle. Hyse maistir- 
shyp grauntyd me many tymez to have lent me of 
the dedys goodis xléz., to have payd hym ageyn in 
v. yeer ; and so I doute not but I shuld have had if 
hyse maistirshyp had levyd. I lost a gret losse of 
hese departyng; for hyse sake, maystresse, shewe 
me the more favour. I intende not to debarre you of 
oon peny, so Jhesu helpe me, but in as goodly haste 
as I can to contente you; be my trouthe, at thys 
seasun I have not in my pocession x. marke which is 
right litil, what casewelte that ever fortune. I am 
deseyvid of many men; be my trouthe there is 
owyng me in thys town xl. marke of iij. yeer passyd, 
that thow I shuld go to prison I knowe not to have 
xxs. of ony of hem. Right worshypfull and my right 
honourable maistresse, I beseke Almyghti Jhesu, 
ever preserve you from adversite. Maistresse, for 
the servise that to my pore powyr I aught my 
maister youre husbonde I am the werse by xxéz. and 
more sylvir; for Godis sake therfor, maistresse, yit 
favour me a season; I aske not ellys.—Yourre 
bedeman and servaunt, Joun Russe. 


LXIx 
A.D. 1467, 22 Jan. 
Sir Joun anp Lapy Howarp 


[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 51] 

Noticed in No. 1041, Appendix. The date is taken from the head of the 
documents, but there are additions of later dates to January 1468. 
W/HIS wrytenge made at London the vj* yer of 
Kynge Edward the iiij. and the xxij. day of 
Jenever wytnesseth what stoffe my master 
Sir John Howard hath delyverd to my Lady 
his wyfe in this monyth of Jenever. 

Ferst ij. rynges of goolde set with good dya- 
mawntes, the wyche the quene yaff my master. 
Item, a rynge of goolde with a fyne rubye. 
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Item, a nowche of goolde set with a fyne safyre, a 
grete balyse and v. perles. 

Item, my master yaff here a fyne pece of holand 
clothe as good as Reynes conteynenge in length xl. 
yerdes, the yerde was wele worth iiijs. 

Item, my master gaff her a noder pece of holand 
clothe, corser, conteynenge in lengthe more than xl. 
yerdes, the yerde was worthe ijs. iiijd. 

Item, my master gaff her a longe gowne of fyne 
cremysen velvet furred with menyver and purfeled 
with ermynes. 

Item, my master gaff her a longe gowne of fyne 
grene velvet furred with menyver and purfeled with 
ermynes. 

Item, my master gaff her vij** scynnes of fyne 
ermynes. 

Item, my master gaff her vij. yerdes and di. of fyne 
grene velvet. 

Item, my master gaff here vij. yerdes of cremyson 
velvet. 

Item, my master gaff here a devyse of goolde with 
xilij. lynkes and the ton halffe of the lynkes enamyled 
set with iiij. Rubyis iij. dyamawntes and vij. perles. 

Item, my master gaff her an nothe devyse of goolde 
of the same fassyon with odre xiiij. lynkes, and theryn 
vij. Rubyis and vij. perles. 

Item, my master gaff her a gyrdyll of clothe of 
goolde and the harneys of goolde. 

Item, my master gaff her a gyrdyll of grene 
damaske and the harneys of sylver and gylte. 

Item, my master gaff her iij. edges of blak velvet 
set with lviij. perles. 

Item, my master gaff here a longe gowne of blak 
velvet furred with martrys and purfeled with marteres. 

Item, my master gaff her a longe gowne of murrey 
furred with menever and purfeled with ermynes. 

Item, my master gaff here a coler of goolde with 
Xxxilij. roses and sonnes set on a corse of blak sylke 
with an hanger of goolde garnyshed with a saphyre. 


_ 
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Item, my master gaff her iiij. owches of goolde 
garnyshed with iij. rubyis, a saphyre, an amytes, an 
emerawde and xv. perles. 

Item, my master gaff here a peyr of bedes for a 
gentylwomannes nekke gawdeid with viij. gawdeid of 
goolde and viij. perles. 

Item, a rynge with a grete saphyre. 

Item, my master gaff her a nother ryng with an 
amytes. 

Item, my master gaff her iij. Agnus Dei of goolde. 

Item, my master gaff her a gret sygnnet of goolde 
with the vernycle. 

Item, my master gaff her v. odre ryngis of goolde 
withowt stones. 

Item, my master gaff her a cheyne of goolde with 
a lokke of goolde gernyshed with a rubye. 

Item, my master gaff her a lytell gerdyll of sylke 
and goolde called a demysent and the harneys of 
goolde. 

Item, my master gaff her a longe of vyolet engreyned 
furred with martres and purfeled with martres. 

Item, the xviij. day of Feverer my master delyverid 
to my Lady to have to Braye a bed of cremysen 
damaske embrowdered with Cyle counterpoynte and 
testour all affter one. 

Item, the same day my master delyverid my Lady 
a bede, a cyle, a counterpeynt and a testor of Aras 
with out goolde. 

Item, a pece of Aras for hangenge conteynenge in 
length xj. yerdes and iij. quarters. 

Item, a nother pece of Aras conteynenge in length 
viij. yerdis and ii. quarters. 

Item, a nother pece conteynenge vij. yerdis a 
quarter and di. in length. 

Item, a nother pece of Aras conteyneng v. yerdes 
and iij. quarteres in length. 

Item, delyverd to my said Lady iiij. peces of new 
Aras wyche cam late fro Caleys wereof on is a cover- 
tore fore a bedde and the todde [svc] iij. ar tapettes 

21 
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conteynenge all iiij. peces in flemesh elles square 
C inij™ xij. 

Item, my master left at London at his departynge 
to Braye in his place in Bathe Rowe the xx. day 
of feverer ij. brede clothes of Blewe. 

Item, the vij" yer of Kynge Edward the iiii*® and 
the xvj. day of March, my master sent to my Lady to 
Bray a longe coshon of cremesen velvet and iij. 
schorte coshones of cremesen velvet. Item, a longe 
coshon of grene velvet and ij. short cushones of 
grene velvet. 

Item, the same tyme my master delyverd her a 
cheyne of goold of the olde facyon prise iiij. markis. 

Item, the yere above said and the xvj. day of 
Apryll, my master delyverd to my Lady v. sylver 
spones. 


Added in Sir John Howards own hand:—And 
the vij. zere of the kenge and in the monithe of 
Janever I delyvered my wyffe a pote of selver to pote 
in grene genger that the kenge gaffe. 


On the back of this Ms. is the following unfinished memo- 
randum :— 


‘M4 that I John Legge hawe bownde mey self to John 
Osberne yn an oblygacyon——’ 
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LXX 
A.D. 1467, 27 Jan. 
JoHN PastTon To Sir JoHN Paston 
[Add. Ms. 33,597, f. 3] 


This letter appears to have been written in the year 1467, like No. 569, 
which bears date eleven days later. Besides what is said here of Yelver- 
ton, note the reference to John Grey and John Burgeys, whose names 
appear in the other letter also. 


To my mastyr, Sir John Paston, logyng in Fletstret, 
be thys delyveryd. 
FaGswY R, lyekyth it yow to wet that thys day my 
Ne modyr sent me your lettyrs, wer by I 
undystand, blessyd be God, all thyng 
standyth in good wey. Also I undyrstand 
by your lettyr sent to my modyr and me that ye 
wold have your lyvelod gadyrd as hastyly as we 
myght do it. Syr, as to that, and othyr folk do no 
wers ther dever | devoir] in gaderyng of othyr manerys 
then we have don in Caster, I tryst to God that ye 
schall not be long unpayid ; for thys day we had in 
the last comb of barly that eny man had owyth in 
Caster towne, not with standyng Hew Awstyn and 
hys men hathe crakyd many a gret woord in the tym 
that it hathe ben in gaderyng. And twenty comb 
Hew Awstyns man had doun cartyd redy for to have 
led it to Yarmowth. And when I herd ther of I let 
slype a sertyn of whelpys that gave the cart and the 
barly syche a torn that it was fayn to tak covert in 
your bakhous systern at Caster halle, and it was wet 
within an owyr aftyr that it cam hom, and is nye 
redy to mak of good malt all, ho ho! William 
Yelverton hathe ben at Gwton and hathe set in a 
new bayly ther and hathe dystreynyd the tenauntis, 
and hathe geve hem day till Candyllmas to pay 
syche mony as he axyth of hem. Also the seyd 
Yellverton hathe ben at Saxthorpe, and hathe dys- 
treynyd the fermour ther and takyn of hym swerte 
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to paye hym. And thys day the seyd Yelverton and 
viij. men with hym, with jakys and trossyng dobletis 
all the felawshep of hem, wer redy to ryd; and one 
of the same felawschep told to a man that sye hem 
all redy that they shuld ryd to tak a dystres in ser- 
tayn maners that wer Syr John Fastolffys ; wherfor I 
suppose veryly that they be to Gwton and Saxthorp. 
Wher for to morrow I purpose to send Dawbeney 
thedyr to wet what they do, and to comand the! 
tenauntis and fermors that they pay no mony to 
nobody bot to yow. John Grey, othyrwyse callyd 
John Delesbay, and John Burgeys they be Yelver- 
tons kapteyns, and they ryd and go dayly, as well in 
Norwych as in othyr plasys of yours and othyr 
menys, in the contre in ther trossyng dowblettis with 
bombardys and kanonys and chafeveleyns, and do 
what so ever they wyll in the contre; ther dar no 
pore man dysplese theym, for what so evyr they do 
with ther swordys they make it lawe; and they tak 
dystressys out of mens howsys, hors or catell, or 
what they wyll, thow it be not on that for that they 
ask the dwte for. Wher for, me thynkys with esy 
menys ye myth get a prevy seall of the Kyng to be 
dyrectyd to the meyer of Norwyche, as for the 
towne of Norwyche, and for the countre a nothyr 
prive seall, dyrect to me and to som othyr good 
felaw, Syr William Calthorp, for he hatyth Grey,? for 
to arest the seyd felaws for syche ryot and to bryng 
hem to the next prison, ther to abyed with out bayle 
tyll syche tym as the Kyng sendyth othyrwyse 
woord, and they that the prive sale shall be dyrect 
to, to be chargyd vpon peyne of ther alegeans to 
execut the Kyngis comandment; and, this done, I 
warant your lyvelod that my lord delys not with shall 
be gadyrd pesybylly. As to that lyvelod that my 
lord clemys I shall do my dever, our logyng kep, to 
tak as myche profyt of it as I may by the grase of 


1 ‘the’ repeated in ms, 
2 “Syr William—Grey’ is an interlineation. 
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God, Whom I pray send you the acomplyshement 

of your hertys desyir, and other por folys thers. All 

my felawshep ar mery and well at ease, blyssyd be 

God, and recomandyth hem all on to yow. Wretyn 

the Twesday next befor Kandylmas.—Your brodyr, 
Je P. 


LXXxI 
A.D. 1467, April ? 
[Witt1aMm Paston] To Sir JoHN Paston 
[Add. Ms. 33,597, f. 8] 


This is not a formal letter but a set of memoranda on a long slip 
of paper. It isin the handwriting of William Paston, son of the judge, 
and addressed to his nephew, Sir John. The date may be about April 
1467. See No. 571. 


To my right worshipfull nevew, Sir John Pasion, 
knyght. 


mac) Y NE suster,! Arblaster? and I have apoyntyd 
i that we chall kepe no howsold this terme,?® 
but go to borde; wer for we avyse zow to 
purvay for us a logyng ner a bowt my lord 
Chanseler that be honest, for Arblaster will non 
oder. 

Item, as for zow, we avyse zow in any wyse gete 
zowr chamer assynyd with in my Lordis place, and 
gete chamer a lone iff ze may, that Arblaster and I 
may have a bed ther in ziff it fortune us to be late 
ther with zow. 

Item, take hed to get suyrtees for the pore men 
that come up and that they may be sent hom a zen 
forthe with with owt taryyng, and take avyse so that 
the proses may so go forthe that they may be qwett 
at the next assyssys ; take avyse of Townysend. 

As for Yelverton, fynd the menys that he speke 
not with my Lord till we come. 

Iff any labore be mad to my Lord to asyne men 


1 This must be his brother John’s widow, Margaret, who was in London 
in the spring of 1467. See vol. ii. p. 301. 

2 James Arblaster, a confidential friend of the family. 

8 Easter term began on the 15th April in 1467. 
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to here the mater indefferently, make labore to my 
Lord that the men be nat namyd till we come, for 
we can inffurme hym soche as be parciall be ther 
dedis here affore, qweche peraventure my Lord 
wold thynk wer indefferent i now till he be infurmyd; 
it may be answerid be my Lord that he ‘will nat 
prosede no ferther in the mater till Arblasters 
comyng and myn for we can best infurme the 
mater. 

Item, send a letter to Richard Kalle and to Sir 
Jamys Gloys to come up to London in any wyse. 
For ther is no man can do in dyvers materis that 
they can do in answeryng suche mater as Zelverton 
wyll ley a zen zow. And also they can best mak the 
bill that ze schuld put a zens hem; and ther for 
remembre. 

Item, wrythe a letter to myn suster for the C. marcs 
for my Lady Soffolk, for we have no verry dyrect 
answer of her weder sche wyll send it ar nat. 

Item, speke to zowr atorney in the Kyngis benche 
that he take hed to all maner indytamentis both old 
and new and to all oder materis that hangyng ther. 

Item, do Pampyng comyn with owr sperituall 
concell suche mater as nedyn ther. And have newe 
wretyn the attestacion that lakkyn. The same man 
that wrott the oder may wrythe that. For Zelverton 
mad gret avawnt that ye schuld be hyndrid in that. 

Wrythe a letter to myn nevew John zonger to come 
up to prove the wyll. 

Speke with Sir Gilberd Debenham qwill he is in 
cownt to leve uper Cotton. 

Item, Zelverton, Howys and Worceter make meche 
that we have put them owt off possescyon of the 
lond; qweche they sey is contrary to my Lord 
Chanseler comandement, and in trowth Sir Jamys 
and Calle meche spokyn to the tenantis in my lordys 
name; For Zelverton thynketh that he may now 
breke the trete. Qwer for, take a vyse her in off 
M' Tresham and of Master Staneley, and informe my 
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Lord how my broder! qwas all way in possescion till 
he was put owt for the mater of bondage, and how 
ze fynd the colage, and qwat an hurt it wer to zow 
in noyse off contre iff any oder man schuld now 
receyve any proffitis off the londis. They will labor 
that indefferent men schuld receyve, and that wer 
nat good. My Lord may say that he will end the 
mater, but as for the possescyon, he will nat put 
zow owt. Labor this in all hast posible. 


I pray yow send me an answer of all such thyngis 
as requirith an answere in this contre, for Arblaster 
purposeth to be with yow on Sonday sevenygth and 
I purpose to be with yow ij. dayes afore. 


LXxII 
A.D. 1467, 18 May 


THE DUKE oF NORFOLK To SiR JOHN HowArRD 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 59] 


The famous tournament between Lord Scales and the Bastard of Bur- 
gundy took place at Smithfield on the 11th and rath June 1467. See 
Excerpta Historica,176. This paper is catalogued in Appendix to Vol. 111. 
as No. 1046. It is evidently a copy of the original letter. 


THE DUC OF NORFFOLK. 


Sai YGTH trusty and enteerly beloved cousyn I 
| comaunde me to you with all myn herte. 
%| And lyke it you to wete that God hath 
vyset me with grete infirmite and dissease, 
wherthurgh I neyther can nor may at this season 
and comynge of the Bastard of Burgoyne attende to 
th’execucion off myn offyce, as my wyll and duete 
were to, in myn owne persone. Wherfor of verray 
necessite I must depute suche a person in all goodly 
hast to ocupye as my deputee and to have my full 
power undere me at that season as is bothe of byrthe 


1-John Paston, son of the judge. Dead in 1466. 
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honorable and one all other wyse lykly. How be it 
that of long tyme contynnuynge I have ben enured 
of your stedfaste and preved feythful good cosyng- 
nage and tendyrnesse to me shewed unfeyned to my 
gret refute! and hertes ease at all seasons. Wiche 
emboldeth me to call uppon you now; and also re- 
membrynge the honour of the offyce doynge and the 
neighnesse of blode that ye be of to me, I thenke 
no person so convenable to ocupye in myn absence 
as you. For myn excuse, therfore, I specyally pray 
you, as my feythfull truste is holy in you, to take the 
labour uppon you and to do theryn be your discrecion 
to the most honour of the kynge, the realme, and be 
lyke as I am asured that ye can and wyll, puttynge 
you in surete that I wull become tributary to your 
costes and charges in that behalve. And as for all 
suche duteis as schall belonge to me at that tyme by 
reason of myn offyce, I gyff theme you for parcell of 
your said costes ; and at such tyme as ye and I and 
myn counsell mete next ye schal not fayle to be 
agreid with, to your pleasure for the residue, by 
Goddis grace, Wiche ever preserve you. And, 
cousyn, I sende you be the berer herof the double 
of this lettre, praying that ye will subscribe it with 
your owne hande and send it me a geyn be hym. 
Wryten under my signet the xviij. day of May. 


To my rigth trusty and rigth enteerly belovyd 
cousyn, Sir John Howard, knygth. 


And this letter is assigned with my lordes own 
hande. 


1 Sic in Ms. 
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LXXIII 
A.D. 1467, June 
Sir JoHN Howarp 


[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 61] 
No. 1042 in Appendix. 


BN] HIS wrytenge made at London the vij'® yer 


of kyng Edward the iiij** and the ——" day 
of June wytnessyth what Jakettes my master 


Sir John Howard geveth at the fytenge 
betwyx my Lord Scales and the Bastard of Burgoyne. 


John Alpherde 
Brome 

William Noryse 
Herry Straunge 
Robert Cumberton 
Hastynges 

John Fowler 
John Nyter 
Thomas Moleyns 
John Waleys 
Robart Thorppe 
John Bleaunt 
Thomas Thorppe 
Davy Horell 
Robert Cooke 
Robart Clerke 
John Hobbes 
Wynche 

John Wady 
William Fernwale 
Raff Barlyscose 
Thomas Seynclew 
Whyttebye 
Kechyn 

Dyott 


1 Blank in Ms. 


John de Spayn 
Jenyn Saunpere 
John Kyngton 
Lytell Edmond 
John Coles 
Thomas Mershe 
Rechard Leder 
John Gylder 
Rechard Waleys 
Ravenysbye 
Thomas a Chambre 
Thomas Whytenge 
Thomas Grymston 
Roger Jewell 
Colson 

John Squyre? 
Scarlett ? 

William West ® 
John Dykynson 
Thomas Bowden 
William Denny 
John Starkeweder 
George Hardwyn 
Thomas Caunterbury 
William Yngram 


2 These two names, John Squyre and Scarlett, are bracketed together, 


and the name ‘ Alford’ written opposite. 


3 Opposite this name is written ‘Wal’ in the margin, 
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Robart Messeden John Brodebryge 
John Mynshe Aleyn Cowper 
Richard Pulton Rechard Roger 
John Wakeleyn Herry Cooke 
Nicholas Shakerley Edward Holman 
Hew Flynte Rechard Halbroke! 
Thomas Newton Robart Sleper 
William Clerke John Cheynour 
Robart Nosbet John Hylle. 
Herry Nudygate 
LXXIV 
A.D. 1467? 


JouNn Paston TO HIS MOTHER 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 196] 


This letter is No. 1061 in the Inventory. Its date is difficult to fix, but 
from the two brothers being together (which was rather a rare occurrence) 
and both in good health, the summer of 1467 seems not improbable. (See 
No. 576.) Thedate must at least be earlier than Nov. 1469 (see No. 634), 
and that year seems quite impossible. The margin of the ms. is a little 


mutilated. 

sa] YGHT worchepfull modyr, I recomand me 
onto you, lowly besechyng yow of your 
blyssyng. Plesyt yow to we [sic] that my 
brodyr and I be in good hele, blyssyd 
be God, and all our felawshep; and as for me I 
tryst to God to . . . yow by Halowmes or within 
iiij. dayes aftyr at the ferthest; at whyche tyme I 
tryst to fynd the menys . . . dyscharge yow of syche 
folk as ye kepe of my brodyrs, and that must I do 
by myn owne menys; for as for my brodyr, by my 
trowthe he is not of power to do it; for this I ensure 
yow, so God help me, he hathe at thys season not a 
peny in hys purs, nor wotys not wher to get eny. 
And as for Bekham I warant, and ye wyll send the 
plate whych ye and I comond of for to helpe to 
paye hys dettis, and for to swe forthe for hys jwge- 
ment thys terme, it sholl neythyr be morgagyd nor 


1 Opposite this name is written ‘chad’ in the margin. 
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sold. Wherfor, modyr, I and he bothe beseche yow 
that ye wyll send hym the plate by Jwde; or ellys, 
so God help me, I wot not how he shall do; for by 
the feythe that I ow to God he lokyth every day to 
be arestyd, and so I wene he sholl, so God helpe 
me. Jwde had ned to be sped hastyly lest syche 
arestys falle in the tyme. And as for my Lord of 
Norffolk, it is promysed me to have hys good lord- 
shep, but I must tery a whylle, as my Lady told 
yow, for the maners sake. And as for tydynges her, 
so God help, neythyr the Kyng nor the Lordis can 
as yet undyrstand no serteynte, whedyr they shall go 
togedyr ayen by the werre or not. When I here the 
serteynte I shall sénd yow word. Ye may send 
mony by Jwde for my sustyr Annys hood and for 
the tepet of sersenet, viijs. a yerd of damask and 
vs. for sarsenet; hyr hood wyll take iij. quarters. 
No mor for lak of leyser, but I pray God send yow 
your hertis desyir and othyr pore folys thers. —Your 
sone and humby]l servant, J. PasTon. 


LXXV 
A.D. 1467? 
Sir Joun Paston To LorpD BEAUCHAMP 


[Add. Ms. 35,251, f. 25. Brit. Mus.] 


This letter apparently was written in 1467, probably in August, just 
before No. 577. The original is a corrected draft. 


To the Lord Bechampe+ 


BaIND forasmuch as I am credibly enformed 
4: that my lord of Winchestre hath sent to 
you desiring that ye shold ensele dyvers 
writinges of graunt and relesse of your 
estat in alle such maners, londes and tenementes as 
late wer of J. Fastolf knyght, and wheryn ye togider 
with other be jointly enfeffed to th’ use of the seid 


1 This address is written in the margin, with a note a little way below: 
£ To myn oncle Wylliam in lyke forme.’ 
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J. Fastolf, I, considering the honorable disposition 
and great sadnesse of my seid lord of Winchestre 
which! hath now taken upon [him]? th’ administra- 
cion of testament of the seid J. F., trusting veryly 
that my seid lord wol as conscience requireth con- 
sider my title and interest in that behalf, praie you 
right hertely that not withstonding any labour or 
mocion on my part or for me in tyme passed made 
to you to ensele any writyng of graunt or relesse of 
your seid estat to me or to myn use, that ye wol now 
ensele and perfourme the entent and desir of my 
seid lord of Winchestre now made unto you. 


Sir JOHN PasTON, K. 
Indorsed: Dominus de Bewchamp. 


LXXVI 
A.D. 1467-9, 12 Feb. 
Str Joun Paston TO RoGER TOWNSEND 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 186] 


This letter is No. 1057 in the Inventory. It was probably written after 
the death of John Paston, the writer’s father. 


To the ryght worshypfull and hys best betrustyd Frende, 
Roger Townesende. 


SIGHT worshipfull sir, 1 comaunde me to yow, 
praying yow hertly to remembre that by the 
award made bytwen yow and me by Roger 
Townesend for a tenement in Stratton in 
Norfolk callid Rees, I shuld delyver yow all the 
evydens apperteynyng to the said plase, and not 
from thens forth to chalenge nor interupte my lady 
your wife ner yow of the said tenement; And 
that for thes said causes ye shuld and therto were 
agreyd to geve me an horse and x/z. to an harneys. 
And moreovir before Cristemasse in the kynges 
chambre ye ther ageyn promysed me that ye wold 


1 Here occurs an interlineation of an incomplete clause: ‘is feffe of the 
seid —— (word crossed out) and also therein and——.’ 
3 Omitted in ms, 
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such tyme as I send to yow home to yowre plase by 
any servant of myne er any man from me, that ye 
wold delyver it hym and send it to me by hym. My 
brothir John hath send me word that he remembird 
yow therof on my behalfe and that you answerid hym 
that ye wold gyfe hym or me a fayre harneys at your 
comyng to London. I deme in yow that ye thynke 
par case to bye a fayre harneys here for x. markz ; 
but, cosyn, as God help me, I bowte an harneys syn 
that tyme for my self, which cost me xx/z. ButI con 
not desire of yow so moch. Wherfore, cosyn, with all 
myn hert I pray yow accordyng to yowre promyse 
that it like yow to send me by my servaunt, berer 
herof, the said somme of x/#., as my trust is in yow, 
and as I wolde in like case have don to yow, and as 
in the premysses I delt feithfully with yow and evir 
so shall dele, with the grase of God, Who have yow 
in Hys kepyng. Wretyn at London the xii. day of 
Feveryer.— Youris, Joun Paston, kK. 


LXXVII 
A.D. 1468-9 ? 
Joun PasTon TO SIR JOHN PasTON 
[Add. Ms. 33,597, f. 4] 


The year in which this letter was written is doubtful, but it was most 
probably either 1468 or 1469 at the beginning of Lent. 


To my mastyr, Sir John Paston, knyght, in Flet stret, 


Ta YR, &c. It is so that, with owght ye have 
Ne hasty reparacyon doon at Caster, ye be 
(AP) lyek to have doubyll cost in hast, for the 
reyn hathe so moystyd the wallys in many plasys 
that they may not tylle the howsys tyll the wallys be 
reparyd; or ellys ye shall have doubyll cost for to 
untylle your howsys ayen at syche tyme as ye shall 
amend the wallys. And if it be not do thys yer, 
many of the wallys wyll lye in the moot or longe to ; 
ye knowe the febyllnesse of the utter coort of old. 
John Pampyng hathe had hame to Caster as good as 
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x™ tylle fyr the plase at Yermeuthe, and it wer pete 
that the tyll wer lost ; and the lenger that it lythe 
unleyd the wers it wyll be. I have thys day bespok 
as myche lyme as wyll serve for the tyll. Wherfor I 
prey yow remembyr the cost of the werkmanschep 
and purvey the money by 00 mean or othyr, what 
shefte so evyr ye make. And, for your owne profyte, 
remembyr to goo thorow with "Hwghe of Fen; for by 
my trowthe ye wyll ellys repent yow er owght longe. 
For bothe ye shall loose hys good wyll and lett 
peraventure that avantage that he myght do yow in 
your lond recoveryng; wher as he may do yow 
harme and [7/] he wyll and then, to late wyse. Item, 
that ye remembyr your relesys and gounys of my 
Lord of Norffolk er ye com hom. Item, I send yow 
by the berer herof a lettyr dyrect to yow that a man of 
my Lord of Oxenfortheys delyverd me; whych lettyr 
comyth fro the Kyng. Item, that ye remembyr in 
eny wyse to serche for the fyne in syche plasys as 
my modyr sent you woord of in a lettyr; for myn 
oncyll and my grauntdam report that they have 
serchyd in all plasys thar as it shold be, but they can 
not fynd no thyng of it. Also that ye look whedyr 
the fyne was reryd to eny feeffeys mor then to my 
grauntfadyr and my grauntdam and ther issu; for 
and ther wer eny feoffeys namyd in the fyn, it is the 
bettyr for yow. My Lady and my grauntdam be 
com to London for the same mater; wherfor it wer 
well do that the jwgys wer enformyd of your mater 
befor they spok with theym. I prey yow hye yow 
hom hastyly and se your owne profyte your sylf. 
Pampyng and I shall clowt up your howsys as we 
may with the money that we have tyll more come, 
but ye shold do bettyr your sylf. I prey red thys 
byll onys on a day tyll ye have sped thes maters 
wretyn her in: thowe it be to your peyne to labore 
theym, remembyr your profyt. Nomor, &c., but 
God kep yow thys Lent fro lollardy of fleshe. 
Wretyn at Norwyche the Twysday next aftyr that I 
departyd fro yow. J.P: 
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LXXVIII 
A.D. 1469 
ROBERT BROWNE TO SIR JOHN PasTON 


[Add. ms, 34,889, f. 70] 


The date of this letter is fixed by Roger Ree being Sheriff of Norfolk 
which he was from November 1468 to November 1469. The time would 
seem to be Aprilor May 1469, when the Duke of Norfolk was proposing 
to take forcible possession of Caister. 

To the right worshipful Sir John Paston knyght be 

this delivered. 


Robs IGHT worshipfull Sire, I recommaunde me to 
: “| you, &c., certefying you for certeyn that the 
eaeeg| kyng sent a lettre unto my Lord of Norffolk 

for to contenue all maner of materes unto 
suche tyme as he sholl take a direction therin, as I 
am enformed by Master Haute, and by a messenger 
of his owne [it was sent'], &c. Acordyng to the 
same entent and the rehersall by estimacion by cause 
the Secretary of his Clerkes was with the Kyng the 
Quene hath sent a? lettre unto my Lady of Norffolk 
and a nother lettre unto my Lady of Suffolk the 
elder, desyeryng theym to common with my lordis 
that all such materis as the Kyng wrote unto them 
fore mabe kept so that no defaute be founden in 
them, as ye may understand by youre lettre sent 
frome the Quene, &c. Also Roger Ree the Shirereve 
of the Shire wilbe at Caster, as my Lord Tresourer 
told me, upon Tuesday or Wedynsday, to se that 
goode rule be kept. Also my Lord of York® sendis 
you a lettre, &c. My Lord Scalez is with the Kyng, 
&c. I take unto the brynger herof xxs. that is 
sufficaunt as he wille telle you, also the secretarye, 
vjs. viijd. As for all othere materes for haste I 
contenue unto that I may have leyser to write to 


1 These words are interlined before ‘ &c.,’ but possibly are intended to 
be read with the next sentence, which is difficult to construe, there being 
no punctuation in the ms. 

2 Before the word ‘a’ ‘nothere’ is interlined, probably by inadvertence. 

3 ArchbishopNevill. 
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you. I pray you to recommaunde me to my mastres 
your moder. At London upon Sonday in hast. 
ROBERT BROWNE, 
The letter is indorsed in another hand :— 
‘The Counsell of my Lord of Suffolk, Robert Harlesdon. 
The Counsell of my Lord of Norffolk, Sir Thomas Walgrave, 


knyght [sergeant at] lawe and Richard Southwell and to everiche 
of them.’ 


LXXIX 
WILLIAM PASTON TO MARGERY PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 33,597, f. 5] 


This letter is of uncertain date, and apparently should have been placed 
many years earlier, but that the address was misleading and the contents 
rather perplexing. It is certainly in the handwriting of William Paston, 
son of the judge ; but the ‘Margery’ Paston to whom it is addressed seems 
to be his brother John’s wife, Margaret. His nephews, John Paston’s 
sons, seem to be at school in London. His sister Elizabeth, who was mar- 
ried to Robert Poynings in 1458, is here said to be upon the point of 
marriage, but very likely an earlier negotiation is referred to, for the eldest 
of John Paston’s sons must have been sixteen at that date. St. Laurence’ 
day, on which the letter was written, is the roth August. 


To his rythe worchypfull and harthy wellebelovyd 
suster, Margere Paston, dwellyng in Norwyche. 


aq| Y THE harthely well belovyd suster, I reco- 
| mand me, &c. AndI have received zowre 
letteres. And as for my nevewes, they 
lerne rythe well bothe, and there gownys 
and there gere schall be mad for hem a cordyng the 
enthenthe of zowre letter, and all oder thynggis that 
behovyth on to here profythe harddely to my powere. 
And, Suster, God zelde zow for zowre labore fore me, 
for gaderyng of my mony. And I pray, as sone as 
ze receyvyth, send it heder be some trusty man; 
and that it plese to calle ther on, &c. My suster and 
my broder recomand hem to zow bothe, and I may 
say to zow in counsayll sche is op on poyn of 
mariage, so that moder and my broder sett frendely 
and stedfastely there on, leke as I wothe well ze wolld, 
and it lay in zow as it dothe in hem, &c. I pray zow 
do zoure parthe to kall theron. It were to long to 
wrythe on to zow all the maner of demenyng of this 
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mater; and therfor I have spoke to Wyllyam Wor- 
seter and to Wethewell to tell it zow holly as it is. I 
wothe ryth well zow (sic) good labore may do moche ; 
and send me word how ze here as hastely as ze may. 
Item, Howard spak of a mariage betwex his sone and 
my neece Margery, zowr dother: it wer well do such 
materes wer nawthe sclawfully laboryd ; it is wurchyp- 
full, &c. Send me word, and Gog (sc) have zow in His 
kepyng. Wretyn at London on Sent Lawrens day in 
hast.—Be zowre brodyre, WYLLYAM PasTon. 


Item, send. zow a letter directyd to Wollysby. I 
pray zow lethe it be delyvered hym as hastely as ze 
may ; and if ze come to this contre I am leke to se 
zow, and we schall make rythe mery I trust. 


LXxXxX 
A.D. 1469, 12 March 
MARGARET PASTON TO SIR JOHN PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 202] 


This letter, No. 1066 in the Inventory, must have been written in 1469, 
after the Duke of Norfolk and Sir William Yelverton had taken possession 
of Fastolf’s lands. 


To Sir John Paston, knyght, be this delivered in hast. 


wee] GRETE you wele and send you Goddes 

| blyssyng and myn, desiryng you to re- 
comaund me to my brother William, and to 
comune with hym and your councell in 
such materis as I wryght to you, that ther may be 
purveyd be some writyng fro the Kyng that my Lord 
of Norffolk and his councell seas [cease] of the wast 
that thei done in your lordsheps, and in especiall at 
Heynford ; for thei have felled all the wood, and this 
weke thei wull carie it a wey, and lete renne the 
wateris and take all the fyssh. And Sir William 
Yelverton and his sone William, John Grey and 
Burgeys, William Yelvertons men, have ben at 
Guton and takyn distresses, and with ought that 
[wnless| thei wull pay them thei shall not set ought 

ake 


: 
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no plow to till there lande; thei byd them lete there 
land lye on tilled but if [w#/ess| thei pay them. So 
that if the tenauntes have no remedy that thei may 
pesibily, with ought assaught or distresse takyng, be 
the seid Yelverton or his men, or of any other in there 
names, at there liberte herye there landis, with in 
this vij. days there tylth in the feldis be lost for all 
this yere and thei shall be on doon; and though ye 
shuld kepe it here after pesibilly ye shuld lese the 
ferme of this yere, for thei may not pay you but if 
[unless] thei may occupie there landis; thei set not 
so sone a plow ought at ther gatis but ther is a 
felesship redy to take it. And thei ride with speris 
and launyegays, like men of werre, so that the seid 
tenauntis arn a ferd to kepe there owyn howses. 
Therfore purvey an redy remedy, or ellis ye lese the 
tenauntis hertis and ye gretly hurt; for it is gret pety 
to here the swemefull! and petowse compleyntis of 
the pore tenauntis that come to me for comfort and 
socour sometime vi. or vij. to geder. Therfore, for 
Goddis love, se that thei ben helpyn, and desire my 
brothere William to geve you good concell here. 
Also it is told me that my Lady of Suffolk hath 
promysed you here good will, if your bargayn of the 
mariage” holdyth, to do as largely as she shall be 
disired, or largelyer if there be any appoyntment takyn 
a twix you for any materes a twyx herand you. And 
[z.e. if] thei wuld avyse you to geve any money to here 
to make here refuse or disclayme here titill, me semyth 
ye may wele excuse you be the money that she had 
last, and be the wrongis that were don be here and 
here men in fellyng of wood and pullyng doune of 
your place and logge at Heylesdon, and takyn a wey 
of the shep and your faderis goodis, which were takyn 
a wey at the pullyn don of the seid place; wheche 
wele considered, she were wurthy to recompense you. 
And [7] the Kyng and the lordis were wele enformed 
thei wuld considere the redilyer your hurtis. It 
1 sweme*ul, sorrowful.—Halliwell. 2 With Anne Haute, 
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semyth this Sir William Yelverton hath comfort that 
he is so bold, for [he+] hath ryght prowde and fowle 
langage and ryght slaundrows to the tenauntis, as 
thei have reported to me. ‘Therfor be ryght ware 
that ye bynde not your self nor mak non ensurance 
till ye be suer of a pesibill possession of your lande; 
for oftyn tyme rape rueth, and whan a man hath 
made such a covenante he must kepith it, he may not 
chese ; there{fore!] be not to hasty till your londe be 
clere. And labore hastly a remedy for thes premysses, 
or ellis Sir John Fastolffis lyvelode, though ye entre it 
pesibilly, shall not be worth to ye a grote this yere 
with ought ye wull on do your tenauntis. I pray you 
remembre a kerchye of Cremyll for your suster Anne. 
Remembre to labore some remedy for your faderis 
will whill my Lord of Caunterbury? lyvyth, for he is 
an old man and he is now frendly to you and if he 
happed to dye, how [zAo| shuld come after hym ye 
wote never; and if he wer a nedy man, in asmych 
as your fader was noysed of so greet valew he wull be 
the mor straunge to entrete. And lete this be not 
for gete ; for [if] ther were on [ome] that aught us no 
good wyll he myght calle us up to make accounte of 
his goodis, and if we had not for to showe for us 
where by we have occupied, he myght send doun 
assentence to curse us in all the diosyse and to make 
us to delivere his goodis; which were to us a gret 
shame, and a rebuke. There fore purvey hastly and 
wyssely therfore whill he lyvyth, and do not as ye 
dede whill my Lord of York * was Chanceller make 
delays, for if ye had labored in his tyme as ye have do 
sith, ye had be thurgh in your materis; be ware be 
that, and lete slauth nomor take you in such diffaught; 
thynk of after clappes and have provysion in all your 
work, and ye shall do the better. God kepe you. 
Wretyn on Myd Lent Sonday in hast. 
Be your moder, M. P. 


1 Omitted in Ms. 2 Cardinal Bourchier. 
3 George Nevill;Archbishop of York. He surrendered the Great Seal 
on the 8th June 1467. 
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LXxXXxI 
A.D. 1469 
CARDINAL BOURCHIER’S DECLARATION 
[Add. ms. 34,889, f. 127] 


This document is No. 1083 inthe Inventory. From what Margaret Paston 
writes to her son Sir John in the end of the last letter about his father's 
will, and also from what she says a little later about the Duchess of Suffolk 
in Vol. 1. p. 341, we may assign it with great probability to the year 1469. 


AMO all cristen men to whom this present 
‘M1 writyng shall come, Thomas, by the provi- 
dence of God, Preeste Cardinall Archiebis- 
shopp of Caunterbury, Primat of all Inglond 
and Legat of the Appostallic See, gretyng. Where 
now late Alice, Duchesse of Suffolk, come to us and 
desirid of us to dismysse us of oure estate and to 
enseall a deed of a relees of the maner of Haylysdon 
with the appurtenaunce in the counte of Norffolk ; 
which we denyed, in as myche as wee stode infeoffyed 
in the seid maner with othirs to the use of Sir John 
Paston knyght, sone and heire to John Paston 
sqwyer ; to the whiche the seid Duchesse replied, 
seying and affermyng that she was accordyd and 
agreed with the seid Sir John Paston by the meane 
of the ryght Reverent fader in God, George Arche- 
bysshop of York, and that the seid Sir John Paston 
was fully assented and agreed that the seid Duchesse 
shuld have the seid manere wyth th’appurtenaunce to 
hir, hir heyris and assignes for ever more, and that all 
the feoffees enfeoffid and seisid in the seid manere 
wyth the appurtenaunce shuld relees and make astate 
to hir or such as shee wolde assigne of the seid manere 
wyth th’appurtenaunce; the wehych we answerde and 
seid upon condicion that the seid Sir John Paston 
weere so agreed we wold relees wyth a goodwyll, and 
els not ; and yff so were that we cowde understand 
hereafter by the seid Right reverent Fadir in God, 
George Archebisshop of York, or by the seid Sir John 
Paston, that ther ware noon such accorde made by 
twex the seid Duchesse and the seid Sir John, that 
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than oure deed and relees by us so ensealed off the 
seid maner wyth th’appurtenaunce shuld stond as 
voyd, and of no force nor effecte ; to the wehyche 
the seid Duches agreed, and prayd us that we wold 
sealle hir a deed of the same maner, wyche shee had 
theere redy, uppon the same condicion and uppon 
noone other. And wee than, at hir specyall request 
upon the condicion aforeseyd rehersid, sealid the seyd 
deed and delyvered it ; and the seid Duchesse at the 
same tyme promitted us that she wold use and kepe 
the seid writyng noo notherwise, nor to noon othir 
use but uppon the same condicion as is aforeseid. 
In witnesse whereoff, to this oure present writyng we 
have sette oure seal. 


LXXXII 
A.D. 1470, 1 March 


Jouwn PasToN TO SiR JOHN PASTON 


[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 192] 

This letter, which is No. ro60 in the Inventory, may be dated 1470, by 
comparing the postscript with the beginning of No. 637, which seems to 
have been written in answer toit. John Daubeney was killed at the siege 
of Caister in 1469. See Nos. 621, 629. 

A Oy YGHT worchepfull Syr, I recomand me to 
‘ S yow aftyr the old maner, sertyfyng yow 
PENS) that I have comonyd with my modyr for 
your coming hom, but I can not fynd by 
hyr that she wyll depert with eny sylvyr for your 
costis, for she and hyr cwrate! alegge mor poverte 
then ever wasse. Item, as for your clok at Har- 
cortis it wyll be nye Estern er it be redy, for ther is 
stolyn owt of hys chaumbyr some of the ger that 
belongyd therto, and that must have leyser to be mad 
ayen. Item, the caryer forgat your byll behynd hym, 
but it was delyveryd all to gedyr, but it shall be 
browght yow and the wyndas with the teles by the 
next caryer, as myn orangys shall com to me I tryst. 
Dame Elyzabet Calthorp is a fayir lady and longyth 


1 James Gloys. 
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for orangis, thow she be not with chyld. Item, I pray 
yow that ye wyll make aqwetance on to the person of 
Mawtby! and to John Seyne as executors to John 
Dawbeney, for they wyll take non admynystracyon of 
hys goodis tyll they be aqwetansyd of youre and my 
modyr. Ye maye do it well j nough, so God help 
me ; for I wot well ye owt hym mony, and he nat 
yow, if so be that he wer trewe when he dyid, and I 
wot well we fond hym nevyr on trew in hys lyve; but 
hys frendys and othyr of the contre putt grett defawt 
in me that ther is no thyng don for hym, seying that 
he myght do no more for us but lose hys lyfe in your 
servyse and myn; and now he is half forgotyn among 
us. Wherfor I pray yow let thys be sped. 

Item, as for Doctor Pykenham, J. Pampyng can 
tell yow he is not in Norwyche. When he comyth I 
shall spek with hym and send yow hys answer. Item, 
as for myn oncyll Wylliam, I have grant to have a 
byll of hym what every thyng lythe for; but all thyng 
is not yet in rest ayen that was remevyd for the 
chyrchyng of my lady Anne. As sonne as I have 
the byll I shall send it yow and hys answer, whyche 
he wyll fyrst have plegyd owght, and also whethyr he 
purposyth to do as he seyd by my graundamys lond. 

Item, Gefrey Spyrlyng hathe ofte spokyn to me to 
send to yow for to undyrstand how ye will deell with 
hym for hys place in Norwyche, for he seythe that he 
had lever have your good mastyrship ther in then eny 
othyr manys good lordshep ; for and ye wyll be hys 
good mastyr he wyll swe no ferther, or ellys he must. 

Item, a for (s¢c) for myn old reknyng, I shall make 
it up in hast and send it yow for your bettyr remem- 
brance, for as me thynkyth by your wrytyng ye have 
nye forgetyn it ; but I am rype j now in it it for myn 
owne dyscharge. Item, I pray yow, take in to youra 
ward a short murry jornade? of myn whyche Jacobyn, 
Wykis woman, hathe lest that she be flyttyng and that 


1 Robert Cutler or Cotteler. See next page. 


2 Halliwell gives ‘jornet’ as ‘a kind of cloak’; ‘murrey’ was a dark 
red colour. 
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it be exchetyd. Item, I pray yow send me swyr 
tydyngis of the world in hast. 

As forthe bysheop of Wynchestyr, W. Wyrceteyr told 
my modyr that he had takyn charge x. dayis or then 
Pampyngcam hom; but he wenyth that the bysshop 
wyll be a yenst yow, inso myche that [he!] avysyd my 
modyr to consell yow that ye sholl labor to my Lord 
Cardynall ? that the seyd byshop shold not be amytted 
to take admynystracyon. No mor, &c. Wretyn at 
Norwyche the fyrst daye off Marche. bl 38 


I pray, get us a wyfe somwher, for Melius est 
nubere in Domino quam urere. (ca° primo.) ? 


Noveritis universi per presentes me J. P. mylitem 
remisisse, &c. Roberto Cotteler personz ecclesiz 
de Mawtby in comitatu Norfolk et Johanni Seyne 
de Rollysby in eodem comitatu, executores testa- 
menti et ultimz voluntatis Johannis Dawbeney 
armygeri, nuper defuncti, omnimodas acciones, tam 
reales, &c. quos versus eundem Robertum sive 
Johannem Seyne habui, habeo, &c., racione alicujus 
debyti dicti Johannis Dawbeney, jam defuncti, 

- mychi dicto J. Paston debite (séc) a principio mundi 
usque in diem, &c. Incujus, &c. Datum, &c. 

As for the yer of the Kyng, let it be set in, but as 
for the daye and the monyth let it be owt, for the day 
must be aftyr probate of the wyll and the admynys- 
tracyon takyng. I pray you, let thys be sped in all 
hast possybyll; and as for your obligacyon and syche 
ger as belongyth to yow, I shalbe swyr of it er they 
have the aqwetance. 

Item, as for owyr afrayis her, J. Pampyng can tell 
yow ; but and they get me, ye loose a brodyr, guod 
Jjuratum est. 

It is good to do by the comandment of your 
mastyr whyll I am so well boryn owte; thys my lord 


1 Omitted in ms. 2 Cardinal Bourchier. 
8 The reference is as inaccurate as the quotation. The text referred to 
is x Cor. vii. 9:.‘ Melius est enim nubere quam uri.’ 
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of Norffolk galantis send me woord dayly ad con- 
Jfortandum stomacum. Ye must spek with your 
mastyr and comon some remedye hastyly, or be 
God I enswyr yow, whyll owyr Dwk is thus cher- 
ysheid with the kyng, ye nor I shall not have a man 
unbetyn or slayn in thys contre, nor our sylfe 
nowthyr, as well ye as I, guod juratum est onys 
ayen. The Dwke, the Dwches and ther consell ar 
wrothe that ye make no meanys to them your sylfe. 

Item, I send yow Townysendis endentwre by 
John Pampyng. 


LXXXIII 
A.D. 1470, 28 Oct. 
MarGaRET PastTon To [JoHN Paston] 


[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 206] 


This letter, No. 1067 of the Inventory, was written by Margaret Paston 
to one of her two sons, Sir John or John, at a time when they were both 
together. That was the case in October 1470 as appears by a letter of the 
younger brother, written on the r2th (No. 654), to the postscript of which 
this seems to be an answer. 


yng and myn, and I sende you be the berere 
herof all the sylver vessell that your graun- 
dam? makyth so mych of, which she seid I 
had of myn husband, and myn husband shuld have 
had it of his fader. And wher as she seid that I 
shuld have had a garneys, I had ner see never more 
than I send you, that is to say, ij. plateris, vj. dysshes 
and vj. sawceris. The ij. playteris weyn xliij. unces 
di., and the vj. dysshes weyn Ixxiiij. unces di. and the 
sawcers weyn Xvij. unces j. quarter. And I marvayll 
that ye sent me not word what an unce of sylver is 
werth at London; for it had be lesse joparte to 
have sold it here and have sent you the money than 
the plate. I myght have sold it her for iijs.an unce, 


eeee 


1 Agnes Paston, the judge’s widow. 
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for, but if ye take odere heed to your expensis, ye 
shall do your self and your frendis gret diswurchep 
and enpoveryssh so them that non of us shall help 
other, to owr elmys [exemées’] grete comfort. It is 
understand ryght now in this countre be such as 
cleyme to be frendly to you in what grete daunger 
and nede ye stande in, bothe to diverse of your 
frendis and to your elmyse. And also it is noysed 
that I have departed so largely with you that I may 
nowthere help yow, my self nor none of my frendis ; 
which is no wurchep, and causeth me to set the 
lesse be us; and at this tyme it compellith me to 
breke up howshold and to sogeorn; which I am 
right loth to have to do if I myght otherwyse have 
chosyn; for it caused gret clamour in this town! 
that I shall do so; and it shuld not have neded if I 
had restreyned whan I myght. Therfore for Goddis 
sake take hede here to, and be ware from hens forth ; 
for I have delivered and sent you bothyn my parte 
the dedis and yowris, and not restreyned nowthere 
for my self nor the dede. Where fore I thynk we 
spede and fare all the wers ; for it is a fowle slaunder 
that he was so wurchepful beried and his qweth- 
word not performed, and so litill do for hym sithen. 
And now though I wold do for hym, I have right not 
[waught] beside my lyffelode that I may make any 
chevysans with, with ought grete slaunder; and my 
lyffelode encreasith evill, for I am fayn to takyn 
Mautby in myn owyn hand, and to set up husbandry 
ther; and how it shall profite me God knowyth. 
The fermour owyth me Ixxx/. and more. Whan I 
shall have it I wete never. Therfore be never the 
bolder in your expenses for any help ye trust to have 
of me. For I will fro hens forth bryng my self 
ought of such daunger as I stand in for your sakes, 
and do for the dede and for them that I have my 
goodis of; for til! I do so, I know for certeyn that 
I shall fayll grace and displeas God, How [wo] 


1 Norwich. 
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have you in His kepyng. Wretyn on Sent Symondis 
day and Judes in hast.—Be your Moder. 


Item, I send zow ij. sherte clothys, iche of iii. zardis 
of the fynest that is in thys towne. I xuld a dohem 
mad here?! but that xuld a be to long here [eve] ze xuld 
ahadhem. Zour Awnte? or sum other good woman 
wule do her almes up on zow for the makyng of 
them. I thank zow for the gowne that ye gave me 
Halowmesse day I hope [I *] xole be wurshuped ther 
with. At reverence of God, be ware and take hed 
to soche thynggis as is wretyn with ynne thys letter. 
Telle your brother that the monyis not zet cownyd that 
I xuld send hym for thersarsenet (sic) and damaske 
that I spake to hym foor. As for the damaske that 
may be forebore tylle the nexte terme, but as for the 
sarsenet I woold have yt and yt mythe be, for I goo 
in my rentis. Late zour brothere* see thys letter. 
As fore your syster® I can send zow no good tyd- 
yngges of her, God make her a good wooman. 


LXXXIV 
A.D. 1471 


MARGARET PASTON TO SIR JOHN PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 116] 


This letter, No. ro65 in Appendix, would seem to have been written 
about the beginning of the year 1471, when we first hear of Sir John 
Paston’s design to sell Sporle Wood. See Vol. 111. pp. 31, 38. 
GRETE you wele; letyng you wete that 
ther was told me a thyng in your absens 
that goth right nere myn hert, bea wurchep- 
full man and such an as ye wuld beleve 
and geffe credence to, and that owyth you right 
good wille; which if it had comyn to myn remem- 
braunce at your departer I wuld have spoke to you 
of it most specially befor all other materis; but I am 


1 ‘T xuld a dohem mad here’=I should have got them made here. 

2 Elizabeth, widow of Robert Poynings. % Omitted in Ms, 
4 Sir John Paston, if this letter be to the younger brother. 

5 Margery Paston, now probably married to Richard Calle. 
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so trobilled in my mende with your materis that 
thei be so delayd and take no better conclusion, 
and with the ontrowth that is in servantis now a 
days but if the maysteris take better heed to ther 
handis, that such thyngis as I wuld rathest re- 
membre I sonest for gete. It was told me that ye 
have sold Sporle wood of a right credebill and 
wurchepful man, and that was right hevy that ye 
shuld be know of such disposicion, consederyng how 
your fader, whos sowle God assoyl, cherysshed in 
every manor his woodis. And for the more preffe 
that this shuld be trought, the forseid person told 
me that it was told hym of on [ove] that was toward 
Sir William Yelverton, to whom Richard Calle shuld 
have seid in thes termes, that Sporle Wood shuld 
be sold, and that it shuld comyn now in to Cristen 
mennes handis. Which if it were knowyn shuld 
cause bothyn your elmyse [eemzes] and your frendis 
to thynk that ye dede it for right gret nede, or ellis 
that ye shuld be a wastour and wuld wast your lyve- 
lod. If ye had do so in Sir John Fastolfes lyffelode, 
men shuld have supposid that ye had do it of good 
pollice, be cause of the onsuerte that it stoonit (?) in, 
to have takyn that ye had myght of it duryng your 
possession, to have boryn ought the daungere of it 
with the same; but for to do this of your owyn 
lyffelode, men shall thyng that ye do it for pure 
nede. And in asmych as it is so nere your most 
elmyse ere, it shall be to you the gretter vylney and 
shame to all your frendis, and the grettest coragyng 
and plesere that can be to your elmyse. For if ye 
be thus disposid ye shall make them and all othere 
certeyn of that that befor this tyme thei haue ben in 
dought, and cause them to purpose the more cruelly 
agayn you. Where fore, in eschewyng of the greet 
slaundre and inconveniens that may grow ther of, I 
require you, and more over charge you upon my 
blissyng and as ye wull have my good will, that if 
any such sale or bargany be mad, be your assent or 
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with ought, be Calle, or any othere in your name, 
that ye restreyn it; for I wuld not for a M! marcs 
that it wer understond that ye were of that disposicion, 
ner that ye were comyn to so gret nede which shuld 
cause [y]ou to do so; for every [man ?] shuld thynk 
that it were thurgh your owyn mysgovernaunce. 
Therefore I charge you, if any such bargayn be mad, 
that ye send a bill as hastly as ye can to Herry 
Halman, that he do all such as have mad or takyn 
that bargayn seasse and felle non of the wood, upon 
peyn that may falle ther of. And how [who] so 
ever wull councell you the contrary, do as I advyse 
you in this behalffe, or ellis trost never to have com- 
fort of me; and if I may knowe ye be of such dis- 
posicion, and I leve ij. yer it shall disavayll you in my 
liffelode ccc. marcs. ‘There fore, send me word be 
the berere here of wheder ye have assent to any such 
thyng or nought, and how that ye be disposid to do 
ther in, for I shall not be quiete in myn hert till I 
understand yow of the contrary disposicion.—Be 
your more moder. 


LXXXV 
A.D. 1471, 18 Nov. 


EDMUND PaAsTON TO JOHN PAsTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 130, and Add. Ms. 27,445, f. 52] 


_ The ms, of this letter is in two fragments, one of which is printed bg 
itself as No. 683. The other is No. 1054 inthe Appendix. The text is now 
Papi — from the two fragments. For the date, see preliminary note 
to No. 683. 


Tho my rytgh wurshepfull brother John Paston 
in hast. 


a © ie wurshipful brother, I recumawnd me 
| NY to zow, prayeng zow hartely that ze wyl 
Ea; remembyr soche maters as I wryth to zow. 

I send zow now be the brynggar her of 
mony, wycche mony I pray zow that [ye] be stowe yt 
as I wryth to zow. I wend a don yt my sylf but con- 


1 Omitted in ms, 
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_ syderyng costis and other dyvers thyngis I may not 
bryng yt abowthe. Wher for I pray zow hartely to 
take the labour up on zow, and I trust to deservyt. 
I pray zow be stow thys mony thus: to Christofyr 
Hanyngton vs.: to the prynspall of Stapylin! vs. in 
parte of payment. Also I pray zow to bye me iij. 
zerddis of porpyl schamlet, price the zerd iiijs., 
a bonet of depe murry, pryce ijs. jiijd., an hose clothe 
of zelow carsey of an ellyn, 1 trow yt wyl cost ijs.; 
a gyrdyl of plunkket ryban, price vjd. ; iiij. lacis of 
sylke ij. of one color and ij. of ane other, price viijd. ; 
iij. doseyn poynttis wythe red and zelow, price vjd. ; 
iij. peyer of pateyns. I pray zow late Wylliam 
Mylsant purvey for them. I was wonte to pay but 
ijd. ob. for a payer, but I pray zow late them not be 
lefte behyng thow I pay mor; they must be lowe 
pateyns ; late them be long inow and brode up on 
the hele. Among all other I pray zow recumawnd 
me to Mastres Elyzabet Hygons. I may sey poverte 
partes feleschepe. Yf that I had ben so well purveyde 
as I wend I trowst to have ben with zow her thys; 
also I pray zow recumawnd me to my brother Sir 
John. I fer lasse he wyl take a dysplesur with me 
that I send hym no mony. I pray zow excuse me 
as ze can. I trust to send hym sum a bowth 
Candylmesse. I had a promyse of Masteres Elyza- 
beth of a typet of welvet ; but and I myth have a 
hatlase I woold thynk me well. I pray zow sey thus 
myche on zour owyn hed, and yf ze can not sped of 
the hatlase I pray zow bye me one of xijd. or xvjd. 
Also Sir I send Parkar hys mony be the brynggar 
har of and I have desyered hym to lend me a gown 
of puke, and I have send hym a typet of welvet to 
boredyr yt [round?] a bowthe; and I pray zow be 
at schesyng there of ; and yf that he wyl not be cryst 
calkestowe over hys hed that is schoryle in Englysche, 
yt is a terme newe browthe up with my marschandis 
of Norwych. Sir John Pampyng recummawnd hym 
1 Staple Inn. 2 Mutilated. 
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to zow and pray zow that ze wyl remembyr hys 
harnes, and yf that ze can get the mony he pray zow 
to delyver Parkar xs. that he howyth hym. Also, 
sir, my modyr gretis zow wel and send zow Goddis 
blyssyng and heres, and prays zow that ze wyl bye 
her a runlet of Malmesey owthe of the galey ; and yf 
ze have no mony sche byd that ze schuld borow of 
my brother Sir John, or of sum other frend of zowers, 
and send [he]r! woord as hastily as ze have it, 
and sche schale send zow mony ; and yf that ze send 
it home sche byd that yt schuld be woond in a 
canivasse for brochyng of the caryars, for sche sethe 
that sche hath knowyn men served soo befor. Also 
I pray zow, if ze speke with Master Roger, tell hym 
that yf he cum in to thys cuntre thys crystemas, he 
schal have hys xs., and yf that he cum not I schal 
send yt hym be xij. day [ Zwel/tk Day] at the fardest. 
I pray zow, hartely remembyr my gere, and that ze 
wyl desyere Wylliam Mylsant on my be halve to 
purvey for the caryage in as hasty wyse as yt can. 
Also I pray zow that the welvet that levyt of my 
typet may be send hom a geyn, for I woold strype 
a dobelet ther with. As for Masteres Blakenye, I 
trowe sche be in zour quarters. I woold I had the 
same entyrpryce up on hyr that John Bramppton of 
Atylborowe had up on master Bryston. Alle the 
Coorte recommawndes hem tow zow. I pray zow, 
and ze can get me any profytable servyce, a saye. 
My brother Sir John was meved of my hawnt 
Ponyngges to have ben with here. I woold have 
rytgh an hesy servyse tyl I were owthe of detis. 
God have zow in Hys kepyng. Wretyn at Norwyche, 
the Monday nex be fore Sen Edmond the Kyng. 
EDMOND PasTon. 


On the back of the letter are the following memoranda ;— 
In primis, to the pryncypall of peer Inv. Sow MSs 


Item, for iiij. lasys . . viijd. 
Item, for iij. doseyn poyntes eOnVsces 
Item, for a plonket ryban . : Seen 


1 Mutilated. | 
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A.D. 1471? [1] Dec. 
MARGARET PasTon TO JOHN Paston, Esquire 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 211] 


This letter, No, 1072 in the Inventory, may be of the year 1471, when it 
would seem by No. 685 that the two brothers, Sir John and John, were both 
together (in dates no doubt) about St. Andrew’s Day. If so, it was 
written just two days after that letter, on the receipt of unpleasant news, 
which was evidently false. 


To John Paston, E'squyer, be this deliuered. 


%] GRETE you wele, and send you Goddis blyss- 
yng and myn. JDesyryng you to send me 
word how that your brother doth. Itwas told 
her that he shuld have be ded, which caused 
many folkis and me bothyn to be right hevy. Also 
it was told me this day that ye wer hurt be affray 
that was mad up on you be feles disgysed. Ther fore, 
in any wyse send me word in hast how your brother 
doth and ye bothyn ; for I shall not ben wele at eas 
till I know how that ye do. And for Goddis love 
lete your brother and ye be ware how that ye walken, 
and with what felesshep ye etyn or drynkyn, and in 
what place, for it was seid here pleynly that your 
brothere was poysoned. And this weke was on of 
Drayton with me and told me that there were diverse 
of the tenauntis seid that the? wost not what to do if 
that your brothere came home; and ther was on of 
the Duk of Suffolkis men by, and bad them not feryn, 
for his wey shuld be shorted and [ze. if] he shuld 
come there. Wherfore, in any wyse be ware of your 
self, for I can thynk thei geve no fors what to do to 
be wenged and to put you from your entent, that 
thei myght have her wyll in Ser John Fastolffis 
land. Thy[nke]! what gret sor[ow]? it [shu]ld? be 
TOME LENG OAV nts-o.thormtotoislee ferets dyxce sors iaike elie es at 
had lever ye had never know the lond; remembre it 
was the distruccion of your fader ; trost not mych up 
on promyses of lordis now a days that ye shuld be the 
1 Mutilated. 
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suerer of the favor of there men. For there was aman, 
and a lordis sone, seid but late, and toke it for an 
exampill that Sir Robert Harecourt had the good 
will of the lordis after ther comyng in, and yet within 
shorte tyme after here men kylled hym in hys owyn 
place. A mannes deth is litill set by now a days. 
Therefore be ware of symulacion, for thei wull speke 
ryht fayr to you that wuld ye ferd [ faved] right evyll. 
The blissid Trynyte have you in his kepyng. Wretyn 
in gret hast the Saterday next after Sent Andrewe. 
Lete this letter be brent whan ye have understond 
it. Item, I pray you send me iijj. suger lofis, ich of 
them of iij/., and ij/. of datis if thei be newe. I 
send you xs. be the berer hereof; if ye pay more I 
shall pay it you ageyn whan ye come home. And 
forgete not to send me word be the berere hereof how 
ye don; and remembre the bylles and remembrauns 
for the maner of Gresham that I wrote to your brother 
for. Be your moder. 


LXXXVII 
A.D. 1472? [23] Oct. 
MARGARET PASTON TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add. ms. 34,889, f. 108] 


This letter, No. 1o7o in Appendix, was clearly written between the 
surrender of Caister in 1469 and its recovery by Sir John Paston after the 
death of the Duke of Norfolk in 1476. The year 1472 may be considered 
ine ag from what Margaret Paston writes in June of that year 

Oo. . 


To John Paston esquyer. 


fep) GRETE you wele; letyng you wete that on 
Saterday last past within nyght the felesshep 
at Cayster tokyn ought of Mawtby Cloos 
xvj. shep of diverse mennes that were put 
therein to pasture, and thei ledde them a wey, so that 
every man ferith to put any bestis or catell therin, 
to my grete hurt and discoragyng of my fermour that 
is now of late come theder. And the seid evill dis- 
posed persones affraid my seid fermour as he came 


. 
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from Yarmoth this weke and shotte at hym that if 
he had not had a good hors he had belike to have 
ben in joparte of his lyfe; so that be thes rewle I 
am like to lese the profite of the lyfelode this yere but 
if there be purveyed the hastyere remedy. Thei 
threte so my men I dar send non theder to gader it. 
Thei stuffe and vetayll sore the place, and it is re- 
ported here that my Lady of Norffolk seth she wull not 
leas it in no wyse. And the Duchesse of Suffolkis 
men sey that she wull not departe from Heylesdon ner 
Drayton,—she wuld rather departe from money ; but 
that shuld not be wurchepfull for you; for men shull 
not than set be you. There for I will avyse you to 
have rather the lyvelod than the money; ye shall 
mown excuse you be the College which must con- 
tynue perpetuall, and money is sone lost and spent 
whan that lyfelode abideth. Item, I lete you wete 
that Hastyngis hath entred ageyn in to his fee of the 
Constabyllshep of the Castell of Norwich be the 
vertu of his patent that he had of Kyng Harry ; and 
I here sey he hath it graunted to hym and his heyeris. 
There was at his entres your unkill William and other 
jentilmen dwellyng in Norwich. ‘This was do be fore 
that ye sent me the letter be Pers I had forgetyn 
to have sent you word ther of. God kepe you. 
Wretyn the Friday next after Sent Luke.—Be your 
moder. 


2L 
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LXXXVIII 


A.D. 1473, 30 July 
Str JoHN Paston TO MARGARET PASTON 
Add. 34,889, f. 125] 


This letter (No. 1058in the Appendix, where the date is printed 31st July 
instead of 30th), appears to be of the year 1473, as in that year Sir John 
Paston writes on oe sth July that he hopes to be in Calais within a month 
(No, 727). Later in the year (22 Nov.) he writes that the citations here 
referred to were not ready (No. 730, p. 102 in Vol. 111.), The date is further 
confirmed by what is said of the manor of Sporle (comp. Vol. 111., pp. 85, 86). 


To my ryght wyrshypful moodre, Margret Paston. 


GHT wyrshypfull and my ryght tendre 
modre, I recommaunde me to _ yow, 
besechyng yow of yowr dayly blessyng. 
Please it yow to weet that I herde not 
from yow off longe tyme, whyche cawsythe me to 
be ryght hevye; ner at the last tyme that I sende 
to yow in wryghtyng I hadde from yowr selffe 
noo wryghtyng ner answer ageyne, saff by Playter 
one tyme and by my brother one other tyme; 
whyche answer off Playter was noo thyng acordyng 
but contraryaunt to other wryghtyng more comfort- 
able that he hadde sent me nott longe byffore that 
on yowr behalve, as he wrott, whyche God amende. 
Neverthelesse to my more hevynesse, I herde seye 
that ye sholde have been passhyng hevy for my sake, 
and in cheffe for that I was lyke to late goo the 
maner off Sporle, wherin I was pytte in comfort to 
have had relyffe by the meanes off yow ; and syns it 
was tolde me that iff I leete it goo that ye wold ther- 
fore dysavauntage me more lond in tyme to come, 
off syche as by poscybylyte myght come to mee of 
yowris. Uppon whyche corage my grauntdame! and 
myn oncle? togedre gaffe me an answer on hyr part 
moche lyke, and so my fadre, God have hys sowle, 
leffte me scant xl/. londe in reste, and ye leffe me as 
pleasythe yow, and my grauntdame at hyr plesur; 
thus may I have lyttel hope off the worlde. Never- 


1 Agnes Paston. 2 William Paston, 
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thelesse I beseche yow to be my good moodre, how so 
ever ye do with yowr londe; for I feell wéell that iff 
I have one losse I am lyffe [g. like?] therfor to have 
three. But as for Sporle, it shall nott goo iff I maye, 
ner by my wyll; and iff ther hadde been performed 
me as largelye as was promysed me by Playter, I 
were sewre it sholde nott have goon, nor yit sholde 
nat goo. Neverthelesse iff ye and all my frendys and 
yowris in Norffolk myght have lende me so moche 
monye and to have takyn it uppe in v. yere, I suppose 
they sholde peraventure have ben payed ageyn in a 
yer or ij. iff I had solde any woode. Neverthelesse, 
plese yow to weet that I have provyd my fadres wyll 
and testement, wherin I maye nowt dele on to the 
tyme that all the executoris have reffused ; wherffor 
ther most be sende sitatacions (sc) to yow and alle 
other that weer namyd my fadris executoris. Wherin 
iff ye list not to take admynystracion, as I woot well 
ye woll nott off olde, ye most than make a proctor 
that must, on yowr behalve, byffor my Lorde of 
Canterbury, with a sufficiaunt warant and autoryte, 
undre a notarys syngne ther in the corte, reffuse to 
take admynestracion. And this instrument and 
aultoryte I beseche yow maye be redy and att Lon- 
don by the fyrst daye of the terme; and iff yow be 
not aqueynted with none suche at London, iff it please 
yowe to take and avowe for your proctor and sende 
hym auctoryte, on [oe] Master John Halsnothe 
whyche was a clerke off Master Robert Centis! and 
was so trusty to my fadre, God have hys sowle, and 
to sende me a letter off yowre wylle ther in, I under- 
take that he shall not do but as ye sende me worde. 
Plese it yow to gyff credence to Juddy herin. No 
more to you att thys tyme, but Jhesu have yow in 
Hys kepyng. Wretyn att Caleys, the last daye saff 
one off Julle.—Yowr sone, i fal ea I< 


1 Robert Kent, who had been John Paston the father’s proctor in the 
Court of Archers. See vol. ii. pp. 279, 280. 
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LXXXIX 
A.D. 1474?, 9 May 
Sir RaLtpH HastTincs TO JOHN PASsTON 


[Add. ms. 34,889, f. 122] 


This letter (noted as No. 1039 in the Appendix) was clearly written in the 
same year as No. 737, which was apparently 1474. 


To my feithful lovyng gode cousyn, Johan Faston. 


JOUSYN Paston, I recommaunde me to you 
in as speciall wise as I cane. And like you 
to witte, on Sondaye at even last I hadde 
writing and evedence frome my lorde by 
Punche of tidyngis and have understonde them wel 
al alonge. And on Monday erly in the mornyng I 
came to Calais to have spoken with you, but I came 
to late. Praying you to advertise my lord! to se 
wel to him self, etc. And at my comyng home the 
same nyght I felle doune syke, and have ever sith 
kept my bedde and yitte do. And, as you knowe 
wel, the Connestable sykened with you in his goyng 
to Calais, of whome I doubt me, and so I do of my 
self bothe. So that here amongis us nowe is no 
man to stirre about and see quykly to alle thingis 
as ther aught to be and is nede to be, which 
hevieth me gretly; and though I were up and 
might somwhat stire myself, yitte I am not seure 
so to contynue ij. daies to-geder, etc. As for moo 
men, my Lord hathe praied me and advised me to 
holde me content with thoo that I have, and that I 
shulde make as litel coste in reparacions as I maye, 
because he cannot se wel howe the monney cane be 
goten to content them. Cousyn, as for moo men ye 
knowe right wel thoo that we have are to fewe, and 
we have nede; notwithstonding I shal do as wel as I 
may with thoo that I have. But as [for]? eny ferther 
reparacions, might I ones for oure seurte have this 


1 Lord Hastings. 2 Omitted in ms, 
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fournisshed that I am about, I kepe not to make 
moo, for I doubt me that this we are about, that 
parte therof wil reste in my nekke, because we cane 
not be seure of oure assignement. I pray you, 
cousyn, brekes to my Lord all suche maters that ye 
cane remembre and thinke! may be for the wele of 
us and the seurte of this place, as my ful speciall 
truste and alle othir mennes here is in you. I 
hadde thought to have writton to my lord to have 
sente some othir seure man hidre to have assisted 
and holpen us during oure infirmitees, but I fele by 
Punche that my Lord saith I write always so plainly 
to him that hit fereth him, and therfore I dar not 
but shal forbere to write any more so; howe be hit, 
it were ful necessarye and behofful so to do, that 
knoweth God, Who ever preserve you. Writton at 
Guysnes, the ix® daye of May. 

I praye you to sende us some of your tidingis by 
this berer as oftas ye may. And if ther be anything 
I may do to your plesir, I shal do it with as good 
hart as ye cane desire.—Your tru luffuyng coussen, 

RavurFrF HAstTynGIs. 


XC 
A.D. 1475, 7 April 
WILLIAM PASTON TO MARGARET PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 215] 


This letter is No. 1074 in the Inventory at the end of Vol. 11. As Margaret 
Paston is not at Norwich and her son Sir John seems to be there, we may 
infer that it was written in the year 1475. See No. 757 (preliminary note). 


To my right worshupfull sistir, Margaret Paston. 
fSe11GHT worshupfull sustir, I recomaunde me 


to you, praying you to undirstonde, the 
priour of Bromeholme hath sent ayen to me 


p LED» 
=. &, 
for xx/.; and my Cosyn William Whyte 


desired me to wryte to you for the rewarde that was 


(sss) 


1 ‘thinke’ repeated in ms. 
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offird hym to his churche and xx/¢. of my brothirs 
goodys to be lent hym upon sufficient suertee, and 
by a yeeris ende payd ayen; he hath and may doo 
for you and for my nevewe, Sir John, in many thynges, 
and is his kynnesman, and it were a gode frendely 
dede and no jopardy nor hurt. The Abbot of 
Wymondham hath sent to me too tymes. Frend- 
ship may not hang by the wynde, nor for faire eyne, 
but causis must be shewid; men wene that I hadd 
your coffers and my brothirs and maistir Fastolffes 
in myne awarde, and that ye wote wele, &c. Send 
your avise to my nevewe, Sir John, by the next 
messynger. Ye sent to me oonys for the same 
mater, but I may not leene my money to defende 
othir men is causis; your discrecion (?) thenkith 
that it were no reason. I have tolde them your 
saying ; and as it is s[o] that ye may nat come to 
the coffers but all be togedir. Therfor ye must 
sende to my nevewe and to Arblastir how ye will 
have this answerd; for the Abbot will be heere on 
Monday at the sene, and labour must bee desired 
the next terme. Hit nedis nat to put you in re- 
membrance of my mater touchyng my Fadirs soule, 
my modir and me, and God kepe you. Wreton at 
Norwich the vij'® day of Aprill. 

I have tolde thes folkis, as ye have seid to me all 
weys, that your will is gode, but that ye may not 
come theretoo withoute th’assent of all your felowes. 

Item, I pray you remembre the obligacion that 
Wix hath, and that I may have my money of the 
parsone of Maudeby.—By your brothir, 

WILLIAM PasTon. 
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ae 
A.D. 1476 [30 August] 
Str JOAN PasTON TO MARGARET PasrTon. 


[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 188] 


An abstract of this letter has been given in the Appendix as No. 1006. 
Strangely enough there is no mention elsewhere of this serious illness of 
young John Paston by which we — fix the year. But perhaps we may 
surmise that it was 7476, after he had been at Calais, where he was ex- 
pected in the spring. The fact that he was ill at Attleborough agrees with 
this supposition, for that was the seat of the Fitzwalter family, and ‘ Master 
Fitzwalter’ is mentioned in No. 775 as at Calais showing much interest in 
the Paston family, It may be observed also that in 1476, Friday ‘next’ the 
Decollation of St, John Baptist (29 August) would be the very next day. 


To Mestresse Margret Paston. 


7) LEASE it yow to wete that Iwas uppon Tywes- 
daye, the daye that I departyd froo yowe, 
with my brother John at Atelborow by viij. 
of the clokke at evyn, and founde hym in 
suche case as iff ye had seyn hym than ye wolde 
have be as gladde of hym osse off a nywe sone. I 
wenyd nott that he sholde nott have levyd tyll the 
mornyng; in so moche that by my trowthe I dare 
seye that iff it had nott fortunyd us to have comyn 
to hym, he had not been on lyve on Wednysdaye. 
For syns Saterday slepyd he nott ij. howris, and 
yitt iij. of them was syns I come thydyr, on to thys 
nyght; and thys nyght, blessyd be God, he hathe 
slepyd well, and with Goddys grace I dowte not but 
thatt he shall do weell. For his agywe is goone, and 
alle that laye in hys stomak and undre hys syde 
it weryth aweye, and within a daye or ij. I hope he 
shall be so stronge that I maye come frome hym; and 
he hopyth to see yowe with in fewe days affter, as he 
seyth. On Wednysdaye I wysshed to hym that he 
and I hadde been at Norwyche; wheruppon he harpyd’ 
all that nyght, and for cawe (szc) he hadde not so goode 
rest as he wolde, it fylle in hys brayne to come to 
Norwyche; and he in an angyr wolde nedys to horse. 
He wolde non horsse litter, he was so stronge. Never- 
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thelesse we wenyd nott that he sholde have been able 
to have redyn a myle, and wenyd that it had nott been 
possible to have passid Wyndham ; bott whan he was 
uppe for that, we seyde he roode so welle he ledde 
uss a dawnce faster than alle we cowde weell folowe. 
He was at Wyndham, by my trowthe, in lesse than an 
howr by a large quarter, and ther restyd hym an howre, 
and to horse ageyne and was heer in lesse than an 
howr and one halffe. And now he dowteth nott to 
slepe weell, for he seyth that he never ffaylyd to 
slepe weel in that bedde that he hathe chosyn now 
at Frenshys, and thusse I hope he be sauffe. And I 
am in dowte whethyr I shall within ij. dayes owther 
come home to yow or ellis to goo forthe as ye woote 
off. No moore, &c. Wretyn on Frydaye next the 
Decollacion of Seynt John Baptyst. 
Item, I have the wrythynges off Richard Calle. 
Your sone, J. PAsTON, kK. 


XCII 
A.D. 1478, 1 March 
WILLIAM BOTONER TO SIR JOHN PasTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 152] 


This letter, No, rors in the Inventory at the end of the Appendix, would 
seem to be of the year 1478. It will be seen by No. 811 that in the begin- 
ning of that year Sir John Paston wished to arrange with Dr. Yotton to get 
a priest to sing in Caister. 


To the Ryght worshypfull sir, Sir John Paston ch lr 
logsed at the signe of the George next to Poulys 
Wharf; or to lefe thys letter at a barbourys house 
ouyr the seyd George to delyver it to Sir John 
Paston. 


*]LESE yor gode masterschyp to wete that I 
herd thys day how a man wend that a juge- 
ment ys passed ayenst your entent yn the 
ende of the last terme (hyt was not of 
verray certeyn tolde me, but as a dreme) yn the 
kynges Chauncerye. I coude gefe none aunswer 
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therto. I prai God alle be well; hyt wold ease som 
of your frendes hertys yff they coude understand ony 
gode comfort. Sir, as for Robert,! I wold pray and 
requyre your maistershep that he may for his lernyng 
be abydyng with your cousyn of Lincoln Inne, as yt 
was promysed, and to be occupyed under drede of 
displesir under subjecion, wyth erly rysyng accus- 
tomed, for slouth ys the moder and norysher of all 
vices. He hath cost me moch goode and labour, 
and now he ys uppon hys makyng by vertues 
governance, or undoyng to the contrarye, and yn 
especyalle to be not conversant ne neere amongis 
women, as I was kept froo her [¢Hezr] company xxx. 
yeres or ony suche were of my councelle, I thank God 
of yt. Sir, and ye write to me as ye lust, let no name be 
wythynne wryt whens yt com, and that yt be sent by 
sure comer to delyver yt me, for yt ys better brent 
then founde. Also your discrecion ought not loth (to 
take the cost and labour wolle not be gret, nether 
importune) for to send a man of purpose to my lord 
of [stc] Bysshop Waltham and to hys councell lerned, 
ye wete to whom, for redy serch to be made for the bill 
of half lefe of paper quantite of my hand I faythfully 
delyvered to Master T. Danvers for to ovyrsee, of the 
fyrst appoyntment ye wote off, that ye desyre so hertly 
to see as of othyr manyfolde wrytyngis belongyng to 
yow andtome. Yt ys seyd yne avers: Gutta cavat 
lapidem non vi set sepe cadendo, &c.; to a slow man or a 
foryetefull or lothfull man must be importune callyng 
allway uppon hym tille he hafe hys entent, for now 
thys vacacion to spede or nevyr shall stand in yow 
no stede. I can no ferther then the walle. 

Item, Sir, I comyned wyth Doctor Yotton at Came- 
brygge late, because there ys no dyvyne service seyd 
yn the free chapelle at C.,? that he wold hafe a grete 
concience yn yt, and to depart wyth an honest preste 
called Sir John Brykkys that ys now duellyng wytha 


1 Is this Robert, son of Sir John’s brother Edmund? See Vol. 111. p. 285. 
2 Caister, ; 
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ryzt lovyng kynnesman of yowres ; the seyd Doctor 
gevyng me to aunsuer he wold comyn wyth yow by 
Pasch,! and the rather wyth your gode wylle wold 
depart to such one ye owe affeccion unto. Sir, I 
wold, as I dar tak uppon me to owen your affeccion 
to the seyd John Brickys, that he may wyth more 
help of your cellary hafe the better to lyve and serfe 
God there to abyde and do yow service also. I mene 
faythfullye, and soo I pray yow take yt ; to remembre 
a thyng in seson ys gretely to commend, and of a 
spedy avantage. ‘The blessed Trinite be wyth yow. 
Wret the fyrst day of Marche.—Your 
W. BOTONERE. 

To J. P. c.? at London. 


Item, I had foryete to hafe remembred your 
maystershyp to hafe a bille to your baylly Pecok for 
to delyver my fermour of Tyrkbye C. or ii C. lawre and 
asshe, and than to plant yn my tenement at Thyrkbye, 
or foras many ye lust; for I lost the last waraunt 
that ye wrote me truly, and so I was not served. 


Item, yff ye wryte to me, hyt hath nede to be by 
a sure comer, for I had levyr a letter be brent then 
lost ne forte videant Romani... and at reverence 
of Jhesu that my Robert lose no tyme, nether be 
idelle, for doubt of ymaginacions and temptacions. I 
trust wyth your principale help to be wyth the wor- 
shypfull gentleman that made promysse to yow, &c. 


1 Raster. 3 John Paston, Chevalier. 
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XCIII 


A.D. 1479, 19 July 
WILLIAM PasTON TO HENRY WaRYNS 
[Add. ms. 34,889, f. 133] 
The year of this letter appears by the indorsement. The Ms. is a draft, 


read in a clerk's hand, corrected and continued in that of William Paston 
imself. 


Awawe|ARRY WARYNS, I grete you well, and I 
: ey thanke you for youre labour. And as for 
Yasek4| the tenauntez of Knapton, I understand by 
youre writing that they take non oder con- 
sideration to my sendyng but that I call so fast on my 
fee, for cause they thynke that I am aferd lest I shuld 
have it no longer; and as for that, I pray yow tell 
them for ther ungentilnes I woll have my fee of them, 
and in that maner and in non oder place; and 
ferthermor I shall fynd the mene that they shall 
paye it more hastely here after. And as for the 
money that they offyr to pay at the fest of Advincula 
Sancti Petri, receyve ye it off them and I shall assign 
one to receyve it azen of yow. As for the delivere of 
the catell, I fele be zowr wrytyng they will non sounar 
pay it thow ther catell shuld dye ffor ffawte off mete. 
Wer for, affor the money be paid I putt that in zour 
discresseon wheder ze will deliver them or nay ; as 
ze do I hold me content. 

Also as for Thomas Child, I understand be zour 
wrytyng he will not seale the indenture be cawse ther 
is no some of mony sertayne ne days of payment sett 
in the indentur ; and as for that, I will neyther sett 
some nor days after his will; and if he will nat seale 
that, he shall never seale none for me; and at last I 
am sure he shall sell. I send zow azen the same 
indenture that ze sent me, that ze may kepe it still as 
long as Thomas Chyld abyde now at Paston, in 
aventure the casse may hap that he will sell yt her- 
after ; and yff he be on departid, than send me both 
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the indenture[s] to London be some massenger. As 
for Waryn Kynge, wer I understand be zour wrytyn 
that he seyth he delyver me all evydens, I understand 
not that ; and as for rentall I am sure he deliver me 
none, and yff so be that he can make the rentall be 
hart, I wold he did make on [ov], for it war necessare 
for me; for I understand be zow that ther was no 
rent gaderid this xv. ar xvj. zer for defallte off a rentall; 
and therfor yt is I had a call on the prior of Brom- 
holm for the xxx. comb malt that ze toke hym. Wrytyn 
at Norton the xix. day of Jull’ 
By  W. PastTon. 


Indorsed by the writer :— 


A letter to Harry Waryns the xix. day of Jule, A° xix. E. iiij# 
by John Ancell off Paston.’ 


XCIV 


A.D. 1479-83 
B. R. To JoHN PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 220] 
This letter (No. 1078 in the Inventory) is probably late in the reign of 
Edward tv. _John Paston would seem to have entered the service of 


Hastings the Lord Chamberlain some time after the death of his brother Sir 
John in 1479. See No. 875. : 


To the right worshipfull John Pasion, squier, with 
my lord Chamburlayn. 


i! 


ob: IGHT worshipfull sir, y recommaunde me 
: ¥ to you, as hartily as y can, desiring to un- 
LENG drestand zour welefare, and also to knowe 

somwhat certainly hou your matier dothe 
with your uncle, and hou fer ye be, for in thes 
parties y assertayne you, moche mater is shewed and 
proclaimed in worshipful presence, fer fro th’entent . 
of your welewillers, of the discorage and reprofe in” 
maner of you, and by such as men supposed you to 
have ben right wele favoured with, and the contrary 
shewed in the presence of right worshipfull, and right 
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many, and as it is said, iij. scor in nombre, with such 
termes and under such forme, as it is reported, as is 
full hevy to diverse here for to here. Hou it is ye 
knowe beste, and hou it is I pray you lete your 
frendis in this cuntre undirstand ; for right a worship- 
full persone told me of this, to the which y coude not 
answer, I se al day the world so unsure. But, Sir, ye 
did of policy some thingis that peradventure, and it 
were to do, ye wold take anothir avise, &c. I can 
nomore but saprentz pauca, &c. And I biseche you, 
Sir, send me some tidingis of the parties beyonde the 
se, for owr wyves here speke of many thingis, &c. 
Moreovir, Sir, Margarete Ronhale told me late that 
my maistres your wif fareth wele, blissed be Almighti 
God, and all your other frendis here, blissed be God. 
Sir, it is so that, as y am enformed, there is a soudiour 
of Caleis called John Jacob, of olde tyme duelling in 
Lynne.! I pray you to inquir secretly what maner 
man he ys, and in what condicion there, for I know 
a man hath to do with him ; but be ye beknowen of 
no thinge, but that ye list wisely to enquere what he 
is and of what condicion, &c. And if there be any 
thing in thies parties that y can do you service 
yn, I pray you commaunde you, and I shalbe as redy 
to the accomplisshment therof to my power, as any 
man lyvyng; and that knowith God, Who I biseche 
to send me good tidingis fro you, and you your noble 
desires. From Weston.—By yours, 


1 Against this passage in the margin is written in another hand:— 
‘M4, pro Barnard. 
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XCV 
A.D. 1485, or later? 


ELIZABETH, COUNTESS OF SURREY, TO WILLIAM 
HARWARD 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 228] 


This brief note, like No. 886, was probably written during the imprison- 
ment of the writer's husband. The text is entirely crossed through, doubt- 
less to show that the transaction was closed. The document is No. 1084 in 
the Inventory. 


AYLLIAM HARWARD, I woll that ze de- 
| lyver to Robert Thorppe of Norwych v. 
marc off the next money that ze gadyr ; for 
he hath lent it me, and I have sygned hym 
to be payed of yow as sone he comyth hom. 

E. SURREY. 


XCVI 
A.D. 1486, 19 Sept. 
Joun, LorpD FITSWALTER, TO JOHN PasTON 


[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 176] 


This letter, No. 1034 of the Inventory, is probably of the year 1486, when 
John Paston was sheriff. Its contents, as will be seen, are somewhat similar 
in character to those of No. 902, written a year or two later, after John 
Paston had been knighted. 


To my right wurshipfull cosyn, John Paston esquyer. 
10 qIGHT wurshipfull cosyn, I recomaunde 


fi me to you, certifyeng you that, where as 
ING I understond ye have distreyned Richard 


D 
5 

> 
Al 


[2 


sylver, I pray you that ye wull, the rather for my 
sake, showe hym the favour that ye may doo, savyng 
youre sylfe, and that ye wulle not be harde uppon 
hym; but if ye kan by th’advys of councell this next 
terme fynde the meanes for youre discharge uppon 
youre acompte in th’escheker, that than ye wull lete 
hym be so in reste and peas withoute more paymentz 
for that cause; the which I prey you to tendre the 
rather because I fynde the seid Richard Cans at all 
tymez my trewe servaunt, and I shall be as redy to 
1 Binham in Norfolk. 
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the acomplyshment of all youre resonable desirez 
with Goddis grace, Who kepe you. At Attelburgh, 
this Tuesday next before Seint Mathuz Day.—Zowr 
Cosyn and frend, J. SrEUR FyTZWAUTER. 


XCVII 
A.D. 1487, 16 June 
KNIGHTS MADE AT THE BATTLE OF STOKE 
[Add. Ms. 34,880, f. 135] 


This is only a fragment, the first part of which is lost. The seven names 
at the beginning are the end of a list of knights bannerets made upon the 
field. Then follow the names of those who were merely dubbed knights; 
but this list, too, is imperfect, not merely by the mutilation of some names, 
but because another leaf would certainly have been required to give them 
all. Compare another copy of these lists in Leland’s Collectanea, 1v., 214- 
15, where the names in the second list stand in a different order. Several 
of the mutilated names here have been filled in from Leland; but, curiously 
enough, that list gives no Sir Gregory and no Sir Simon. 


Sir Edmond Benyngfeld. [Sir Richard De]levere. 
Sir Jamys Blount. Sir J[ohn] Mortumer. 
Sir Richard Croft. Sir William Troutbeke. 
Sir [Humfrey] Stanley. 

Knyghtes made at the same Batayll. 
The sone and heyr of the Lord Audeley.1 


Sir Edward Noreys. Sir Gregory wecuy: 
Sir Robert Clyfford. Sir Thomas Bl[ount]. 
Sir George Hopton. Sir Robert Cheyny. 
Sir John Paston. Sir William Car[ew]. 
Sir Thomas Lovell. Sir John Wy[ndham]. 
Sir Humfrey Savage. Sir Simonds aed. 
Sir Herry Willoughby. Sir Roger Be[llingham]. 
Sir John Sapcotes. ira Olt. a 
Sir William Vampage. Sir George Nevil. . 
Sir Antony Brone. Sir Robert Radcly| ff]. 
P - “ ; Sir Jamys Par[ker]. 
. ; : : Sir Edward Dar{ell]. 
; : . : Sir Edward Pekeryn([g]. 
F 5 : ’ Sir Thomas of W[olton]. 
i ; F : Sir William Sand{es]. 


A mutilated indorsement in Sir John Paston’s hand reads, ‘. . 


prisoners. ..-+- fownd.’ 


1 Sir James Audeley, as his name is given in Leland’s list. This was Sir 
ames Touchet, who succeeded his father as Lord Audeley in 1491, and was 
fence and attainted in 1497. 
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XCVIII 
A.D. [1487-1502], August 
Joun DavuBeEney To [Sir Joun Paston] 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 48] 


The letter here referred to from the queen to the Earl of Oxford seems 
undoubtedly to be No. 899 in Vol. 111., and the date must accordingly be 
between 1487 and 1502. The reference to the queen’s confinement does not 
help us to much greater precision, for the time of year does not agree with any 
known occasion. But some years are distinctly excluded, and the only 
possible ones are 1487, 1488, 1490, or from 1493 to 1497 inclusive, or 1500, 
orisor. The note of this letter in the Appendix, No. 1027, supposes it to 
be addressed to the first Sir John Paston, which is quite erroneous. 
Baw] LEASE your masterchep to have knowlage 
that my Lord Archebyschop of Yorke! is in 
god helle, blyssyd be God. And I came 
to hym as on Monday last past, and toke 
hym your letter. And whan I had takyn hym and 
he had over sey it, he merveylle sor of hyr dys- 
posicion, a bad me not care, ye shuld do welle i nowe. 
And than he told me that he had spokyn to Master 
William Paston for a note of a letter, hewghe it is 
best to write to hyr. And so on Tewysday Master 
William and I, and Skerne of my Lord of Oxen- 
ordis hows, and mad (szc) toke hym on Wednysday o 
[z.e. one] notofa letter the wyche I send you; and whan 
he sey it he thowght it to long, and mad one after 
his ownne entent, the wiche I send yowa copy of. 
Also I send yow a copy of the letter that the quene 
sent to my Lord of Oxenford for the maner of 
Cotton for Blyaunt ; but my Lord of Yorke told to 
Skerne that he wold in any wysse that my Lord of 
Oxenford shuld help yow to kepe possession. And 
so Skerne purposythe to be with in thys v. deyes at 
home, for to enforme my Lord of Oxenford of my 
Lord of Yorke is entent, and that he se in no wysse 
that no man do yow no wrong as moche as my Lord 
of Oxenford powyr may help yow; for Skerne came 


a 1 Archbishop Rotherham, 
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from my Lord of Oxenford to my Lord of Yorke for 
the same mater, for that my Lord of Yorke shuld 
informe the quene of the mater, and be cause the 
quene hathe take hyr chambre my Lord of Yorke 
toke Skerne a rynge for a tokyn to my Lord 
Tresorer+ that he shuld excuse my Lord of Oxenford 
to the quene, for as moche as ye hathe (svc) infeffid 
my Lord of Oxenford in a trost in the maner of Cot- 
ton he may no lesse doo but helpe yow. Item, thys 
day is the massenger gone to my Lady of Suffolk 
with my Lordis letter. I shall have a answer at the 
morn on Monday, I trost to God, ryght god, &c., it 
cowd non ere be sped. My Lord hath be all this weke 
at the Cowncell at Chelchyche and j. day at Chenne.? 
Item, I send yow iij. writtis for feleneys and tres- 
pace and ij. for Mariete mater. Also your flowyr ; 
Also a letter of Cablys; Also a write for Playter, a 
letter to Mestres Clere. Item, my Lord wylle in any 
wyse that ye kepe welle all the lyvelod that ye have 
of Sir John Fastolff, and that ye suffyr no man to 
entre no lond nor place, lord nor other personys, what 
sum ever they be. Ye may veryly thynke he ys 
your speciall god lord, and that ye shall knowe in 
tyme comyng. I understand that Calle dothe 
passyngly welle in your maters in the spirituall lawe, 
as his letter. makyth mencion, &c. Wretyn at 
London the Satyrday before Seynt Lawrens day.— 
Your servaunt, Joun DAUBENEY. 


1 John, Lord Dynham. 2 Sheen. 


2M 
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XCIX 
A.D. 1488 ?, 1 Dec. ? 
Tuomas ANDREW TO WILLIAM PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 139] 


This letter is manifestly of the same year as No. 905, which is only dated 
vaguely ‘about a.p. 1488-1490.’ Most probably the exact year is 1488, 
when the ‘Monday next St. Andrew’ was the very day following, z.e. 
x December—unless it was 1494, when the same thing occurred. This letter 
is noted in the Appendix as No. 1007. 


Lo thé 1y Bhh Se Pe EN William Paston Squyer 
tina my Lord of Ox| ford]. 


YGHT worchipfull sir, in my best maner I 
recommend me unto you as he that is and 
shalbe at your commandment. Sir, I be- 
seche you to showe my good lord and 

yours that a cordyng to his commandment I have 

sesed the good of the parson of Testerton! and of 

Henry Fox, exsepe thos goodis of the sayd Fox that 

whare formerly sesed be the servantis of my Lord of 

Surrey ; and, Sir, all thos goodis that I have sesed 

of them both are nat worthe lytyll mony lytyll past 

xls. or iij/z. at the m[os]t, exsepe the parsons corne; 
and if that may betakyn a way thane the Chyrche 
may not be served, and that whar pety. I besech 
you that I may knowe my Lordis plesur in that 
be halfe, for els I thynke the baly of the franches will 

have all, for Testyrton is in the Dowchy.. And so I 

am leek to have lytyll or nowt for all my lawbour 

and costis withowt my Lord be my good lord in that 
be halff be your mene. 
Sir,? I pray you tell my Lord that the fryer 


of Lyninestinatawe ak oe. ae cheff, for he 
served a cherche in Norfolk callyd Hornyngtoft and 
thet. ctvetecee rdap... . scallyd Master Thomas 


Mertyn, and as I wene he had felows privy to that 


1 Richard Fenwyk. 


2 Opposite this and the next paragraph the word ‘ Nota’ occurs in the 
margin, in the same hand, apparently, as the text. 
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robery (?) an[d ot]her that be nat yet knowyn, and 
if he whare well a posed he wold tél[1], &c. 

Also! Henry Fox and the parson of Testerton 
whar gretely (?) acuequyentyd and conversand with 
one Sir William, a chanon of Hempton Abbay, cause 
my Lord to inquere if he whar owt privy of the mony 
makyng or eny other of that Abbay of Hempton. I 
know nothyng but that they whar gret to gether, &c. 
Sir, I besech you, be good master to Fox wyff if ye 
may; how be it he is nowght, but peraventure he 
may amend, but she is ryght a good woman be my 
troughe, and it whar gret pety but she and her chyld 
myght have somwat. And, my Lord, or ye send me 
eny letter ye may send it me be John a More, this 
brynger, if he cum agayne, or els be Fox wyff if her 
husband be not gone to London. And ever Jhesu 
preserve you to your most gentyll hertis desyer. At 
Ryburgh this Monday next Sent Andrew.—Your 
servant, THoMAS ANDREW. 


Cc 


A.D. 1488-1493, 4 March 
Str Henry HeEypDoN To Sir JoHN PaAsToN 
[Add. Ms. 33,597, f. 9] 


This letter must be addressed to the later Sir gohan. The manor of 
Marlingford belonged to Agnes Paston, who died about the same time as 
her grandson the first Sir John, and her right accordingly descended to his 
brother John, who was knighted at the battle of Stoke, 16th June 1487. 
His claim was disputed for a time by his uncle, but some arrangement was 
come to, apparently before the year 1493 (see No. 933). 


To myn ryght worchypfull cosyn, Sir John Paston 
knyght. 

7IOSYN Paston, I recommend me to you and 
wn to myne good ladie your wiff. As 
for your mater betwyx you and your wncle,? 
I have shewid it soe to my ladie of Norffolk 
and to hym, that it is agreed yee to entre in to 
1 See footnote 2 on opposite page, 2 William Paston, son of the judge. 
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Marlyngford and all other maners in debate in your 
name, and to kepe your courtes, sell your wodis, and 
to doo therwith as with your own. Wherupon I 
avise you, as soone as ye may, send som discrete man 
to kepe your courtis and to lette your fermys and 
selle your wodis to your most avayll. Your presens 
theer shall bee costly, and what is bee heende in the 
fermourz or tenauntz handez sethyn the rekenyng 
last be ffor myne ladiez servauntz and yourz, that thei 
bee warnyd kurtesly to paie it by a day, except in 
ony wise I avyse you nat to make ony thretis to ony 
fermour or tenaunt, for ony dealing affor this tyme, 
but to gett in fayernesse till I speke with you; and 
in ony wyse that yee nor ony your servauntz have 
noon wordis in this mater, but that it is agreed bee 
myne ladie you to have your peasebill possession. 
And as for Huntingffeldis, as yee have beffore 
ocupyed, ocupie still without noyse. I pray you 
folowe myne avise in this. I have hadde laubour, I 
trust thorowe your cause it shall nat be in vain 
laboraverunt, and suffyr this bill hyddyr too to speke 
to your sellf in privite, and to noon other. How yee 
and myne ladie, and-in what sylk or clooth yee will 
have these tweyn yong innocentis! maried inne, iff it 
shuld bee purveyed at London to send me word, or 
ellys at Norwich, as it shall please you and myne 
ladie, ther after I shall applie me. For it must bee 
ordyrd be you in the yong husbondis name. Your 
penauns off your wncles mater shall yee knowe whan 
I kom hoome. Ther is non other meane but to sell 
your wodis and tymber in all your manors to your 
most avayll, except theere as it kan nat bee forborn 
for diverse causys. And iff you list to command 
mee ony thyng in these partyez, send me word be 
myn servaunt, berer heerof. 

Wretin the iiij*® day off March.—Your own to his 
powr, H. Heyvpon. ~ 

1 Who this couple were does not appear. 
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CI 
A.D. 1489-1503 
THE EARL oF SURREY TO SiR JoHN PasToNn 


[Ms. in Pembroke College, Cambridge] 


The date of this letter lies of course between 1489, when the Earl of 
Surrey was sent to the North as the king’s lieutenant-general, and 1503, 
when Sir John Paston the younger died. 


Lo my right worshipfull Cousin, Sir John Paston. 


AEOUSIN Paston, in my most herty wyse I 
§ recomaund me unto you, and thank you 
| for many kindnesses of tyme past, and also 
for that ye have bene so good maister unto 
my sarvaunt William May, and now at his comyng 
to me ye have at your greate coste sent him to me 
dressed in suche wise as is veray necessary for me to 
have men appareled ; for the whiche your kindnesse 
I think myselfe right muche beholden to do you 
pleasure and it moght lye in my power, which I wuld 
right gladly do, as knoweth our Lord, whom I 
beseche to send you moche harte pleasure. Wreten 
at Sherifhoton, the vj'® day of July, with the hand of 
Your lovyng Cousin, Tuomas Su[RREy.]? 


CHL 
WYKkEs’s BILL 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 231] 


This dill of travelling expenses (No. 1086 in the Inventory) cannot be 
assigned to any particular year; but it would seem to be of the reign of 


Henry vi. 
Towardis my Lord of Oxford. 


In primis at Brentwode for horsmete, . ijd. 
Chelmesford 

Item for our dyner there, . : , ilijd. 06. 

Item for horsmete there, . . . ij. 


1 Mutilated. Below is written in a later hand, and also mutilated : 
‘Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, the... . of Scots at Flodden.’ The 
letter is indorsed ‘ Litt. Com. Surrey.’ 
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Brambtre 
Item for horsmete there, 
Item for drynke there, 7 
flydyngham 


Item for oure soper there, 
Item for horsmete there, 


Item for wayshyng of my shert and botes, 


Laneham 


Item for horsmete there, 


Hadlegh 


Item for horsmete there, 


Item for brede and drynke there, 


Taderston 


Item for horsmete there, 
Item for Williamis dyner there, 


Coylchestere 


Item for horsmete there, 
Item for the sadelere, . 
Item payd to the smyth, 


Item for brede and drynke there, 


Wytham 


Item for horsmete there, 


Item for brede and drynke there, 


Chelmesford 


Item for oure dyner there, 
Item for horsmete there, . 


iiijd. 
iiijd. 


id. ob. 


oo. 
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Brentwode 
Item for horsmete there, . ; : jd. 
Item for brede and drynke there, . jd. ob. 
Item for a dosyn poyntis, . ; ijd. 
Summa expens, . « VS. 
Indorsed: Wykes. 
CIII 


Date uncertain 
T. BALKEY TO JOHN PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 33,597, f. 10] 


_ There is nothing in the rest of the Paston Correspondence to throw any 
light upon this letter, either as to the date at which it was written, or as to 
the person addressed, whether it be John Paston the eldest or the younger 
of the two Johns, his sons. 


To hisryght wurshipfull maister, John Paston Esquier, 
this byll be delyverid in hast. 


Op: YGHT wurshipfull and myne especyall good 
ie maister, I comaund me vonto your good 
J Wa maistership. Sir, it is so that there hath 

ben a gret rumour and mervelous noyse of 
yower departyng ffro Yermoth ; for summe seid that 
ye were departed in a Duch ship and some seid in 
aspaynessh ship and some seid in yower ship, and 
some seid ayein your wyll ye were departed; of 
wych departyng my lord Steward hadde knowleche 
and comaunded a noon after your old servaunt 
Rychard Fitzwater to ryde to Norwich, and so to 
Yermoth, to knowe the trowth. And at Norwich I 
spoke with your seid servaunt, and ther he shewed 
vonto me that my lord hadde send another of his 
servauntis vonto my Lord of Oxynford to shew vonto 
his lordship of your departyng, &c., and fferthermore 
he shewed vonto me prevyly that my Lord hath 
imagyned and purposed many grevous thyngis ayens 
your Maistership ; for wych cawse he shewed wnto 
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me that in any wyse your mastership shuld not come 
that wey, and I shall shewe your maistership moch 
more at your comyng, with the grace of God, whoo 
ever preserve your good maistership. At Norwich the 
Sonday next after Sent Marke.—Your servaunt, 

T. BALKEY. 


CIV 
ANONYMOUS TO MASTER PASTON 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 148] 


This letter is No. 1ror3 in the Inventory, and contains a great many 
uncertainties. The writer is anonymous, the person addressed is by no 
means clear, and the lord referred to cannot be determined. Neither is 
there any means of arriving at an approximate date. 


mMAISTER PASTON, it is so that my Lord 
desireth to have his lyverey as for this 
yere to be of the colour that he hadde 
him self a demye gowne of, and his chil- 
dern hadde of the same ayenst Cristmasse laste was ; 
I wot never whether ye remembre it or nay. Yt was 
a medelled tawney, som what rede, and it was 
bought at Watkyn Stalworthes. I pray you assaye 
among the clothe makers in your countre howe a 
man may bye a cloth of them. Ye muste remembre 
the gentilmen muste have better than the yomen, 
and the yomen better than the gromes. And ye 
knowe well that ye and I the laste yere pourvoied my 
lord of the gentilmenes lyverey and the yomens for 
iijs. a yerde, one with a nother, and the gromes for 
ijs. viijd., and boughte all at the drapers in London. 
Wherfore my Lord woll thinke to be served of better 
clothe and lesse price at the clothe makers. I wolde 
have sente you an example but I can not gette it. 
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CV 
ROBERT KYLLYGREWE TO RICHARD WASSE 
[Add. Ms. 34,889, f. 181] 


It is difficult to connect this letter with the rest of the Paston Corre- 
spondence, or to give any idea as to its date. 
Thys letter be delyvyrde on to my fadyrynlav Rychard 
Wasse dewelly yn the parris of Morton. 


ELLE belovyd fadyr, y receommende me on 
4| to you, and y thonke you of your gode 
cherre to me beyng vyt you laste, &c. 
Fadyr, hyt ysso asfor the promysse that ys 
by twyxt you and me, y hope to God to contayne 
you of my promysse. So by that y am so lenge on 
y payde on to you, Fadyr, hyt ysso ye have y lefte 
me yn so grete a danger wyt the reparasyon of 
Wolston ande wythe Benet Barnarde that y am so 
lenge byhynde vyt you of my promys; nere the les 
y have sende you by Herry Penennec iiij. mark a 
fore Crystmas, ande the wederyng fyl so fowle a 
konnot go onto you. Fadyr, hyt yesso y have payde 
Benet Barnarde viij. marke for the fe that ye made on 
to hym, and more y moste pay hym for you, for he 
axyt of you yn holle xij/z. wyt the fe, ande hys labor 
that a dyde for you yn London. For he sayt that 
ye nevyr payde hym of no fyne, nodyr for no odyr 
coste that a dyde for you wylle ye werre yn thys 
contray. ‘Therfore y pray you to sende on to mea 
dyscharge for the sayde x1j/., or ellys a wolle dys- 
trayne me and put me to scharge an coste as a 
hath strayne my tenenttes byfore for thys mater and 
costys. For dermore Boryng hath take an accion yn 
the comyn law ayenst us bothe, entendyng to dryve 
us to a new particion, for a shewyth owre to ten- 
entes to tempe ande meve them to cry for a-noder 
particion, ande to have suche as plesyth hym to hys 
reteyne; and therfore, but we have the better con- 
sayle hyt woll cost moch mony wyth owt dowt. 
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Ther fore send me suche evydens as may dys- 
charge and save bothe you and me, wyche byth yn 
your hon dysposal; hyt hath coste me xls. for the 
accion that he hath take ayenst Tomas Snel and 
Wyllyam Snell, for bycause that T. Snell forbede? 
Bouryng ys tenents fro my wode yn Boter towne, 
which bythe alders. Your doctor [daughter] recom- 
mende hyr on to you and prayyt of your dayly 
blessyng, and sche hat a son, bleste by God. Namore 
to you at thys tymme. God have you yn Hys 
kepyng.—By your Son, 
ROBERTE KYLLY GREWE. 


1 © forbede’ repeated in Ms. 


SUMMARY 
OF THE PRECEDING LETTERS 


1. AMYE BowET to —— (in French). Her ‘baron’ is to 
repair to the king’s presence in the Duke of Exeter’s company. 
Begs a loan of 40 marks to enable him to meet the expenses. 
(A.D. 1417 ?] 


11. THE PARSON OF EDINGTHORPE to WILLIAM SEWARDBY. 
A mutilated letter in French touching a request of the Prior of 
Bromholm to have Sewardby’s wood at Balseton dissevered 
from hisown. Dated 1 July [year uncertain, but early]. - 


111. WILLIAM PASTON to JOHN STAYNFORD. Instruction 
to John Robynson of Carleton, beside Snaith, to inquire as to 
the qualities of the stone which the writer had been negotiating 
for, and which he wished conveyed to Mundesley, in Norfolk. 
—A memorandum on the back is dated 4 Feb. 3 Hen. v1. 
(z.e. 1425). 

This is a very curious paper, showing that the judge was 
procuring stone from Yorkshire for his buildings at Paston. 
Those who know the neighbourhood now may be astonished 
at the idea of landing stone at Mundesley, but it would seem 
there was a small harbour there in early times. For, as Mr. 
Rye informs me, ‘Monsley 42¢# is mentioned in the Esch. 
4 Edw. 1. mem. 62 and 112’; and he adds that Norris’ ms. 
account of the place, which is in his library, says: ‘ Perhaps 
there was formerly here some little trade or merchandise carried 
on, and some small imports made here.’ I am told also that 
coal was landed at Mundesley in very recent times. 


Iv. NICHOLAS, PRIOR OF BROMHOLM, to WILLIAM PASTON. 
Dan John Paston was at Norwich on Monday, and set letters 
on Christ Church gates to summon me to the Court of Rome. 
He claims to be the real prior of Bromholm, says he has made 
search at Clugny and found his title good, and has demanded 
obedience of Dan Robert of York in the presence of lady 
Morley.—Bromholm, 5 July [1425]. 


v. JoHN GyNE to JoHN PasTon at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Found a purse with money in the highway between 


Cambridge andthe Bekyntree (Beacon-tree ?) towards New- 
16 
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market on Sunday after Ascension Day.—Snailwell, the Monday 
after the said Sunday [1435-6 circa]. 


vi. WILLIAM PASTON to LORD Showing that the 
manor of Walsham is his by purchase, and that John Roys has 
no title to it. [1436.] 


vu. Str JOHN FAsTOLF to HENRY INGLOSE and JOHN 
BERNEY. Reminds them how he got them delivered from 
imprisonment by exchange for two Frenchmen, and bought 
another prisoner for the deliverance of [John ?] Mauteby, Squire, 
of which he wishes a certificate. London, 5 Nov. [after 1440?]. 


vill, OXNEAD and FRIAR HAWTEYN. An account of how 
the friar came to take possession of Oxnead, which he claimed 
by inheritance, but was refused admission by Edmund Paston. 
[1443-9.] 

1x. Will of EpMUND NorMAN of Fylby, 6 Dec. 1444. 


X. JAMES GRESHAM to JOHN PasTON. Concerning a 
gathering of shipmen about Conorhithe, who were to have 
come, to Oxnead, turned out Gresham and put in the priest 
[Hauteyn].—Monday before St. Gregory’s Day [11 March 
1448]. 

x1, ANONYMOUS to JOHN PasTon. Was at Hatefeld in 
Cobbe’s place to see the Arms, which he describes and 
sketches. Offers ready money for Paston’s malt at Mauteby. 
[1448.] 

XII. JAMES GLoys to JOHN PAsToNn. There is no ‘broke 
silver’ in your forcer: you must have left it at Norwich. It 
Master Edmund has bought gear for your sister, she would like 
it sent home. Master Berney was at Gresham on Tuesday 
after Hallowmas when we distrained Jas. Rokkysson. As 
Pertrych had before threatened us that we should not long 
keep the distress my mistress ordered us to don our jacks and 
saletts. My master Berney coming in with the parson of 
Oxnead turned pale when he saw us in our jacks and would 
have left, but my mistress asked him to dinner. Message sent 
by Berney afterwards, which the writer does not believe.— 
Norwich, St. Clement’s Eve [3 Dec. 1448]. 


XIII. WILLIAM CoTyNG to JOHN Paston. The man I 
would have had to be your farmer at Snailwell declines. He 
has evidently inquired about the manor and knows what old 
Briggeman owed your father, etc.—Cambridge, Sunday before 


St. George [April, about 1449].—P.S. Your brother [William] 
seems to be in very feeble health. 


xIv. SIR JOHN FAasTOLF to JOHN PasToN. Pray speak to 
the Prior of Norwich, as he and his convent withhold a rent 
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they owe me for lands in Haylysdon and the two wax tapers 
of 2 lb. weight for eighteen years, amounting to 21s. in 
money.—Caister, 10 July ‘1449.’ [So printed in Palmer’s 
suaeet Yermouthe, but the true date is doubtless some years 
later. 


Xv. JOHN DAMME to JOHN Paston. I find my lord of 
Oxford very well disposed to you, for he said he would come 
if sent for, fair weather or foul. I also spoke with Pertrych. 
He says he was privy to your writing to Lord Moleyns, and we 
could not agree fully, though he knew he could not remain if 
you would have him out. Mariot joined in the discussion. 
Pertrych and his fellow feast and uphold Lord Moleyns’ title 
bravely, etc.—Sustead, St. Andrew’s Day [30 Nov. 1449]. 


XVI. THE EARL OF OXFORD to JOHN PAsTON. Desires 
his mediation with Sir Henry Inglose in behalf of Thomas 
Kecham, a servant of the earl’s brother, Sir Richard de Veer. 
Wivenhoe, 30 April [1450 ?]. 


XVII. JAMES GRESHAM toJOHN PASTON. Touching various 
actions at law: Haydon against Osebern; Costard’s actions ; 
the Friar’s [John Hauteyn’s] claim to Oxnead. Writs brought 
against you, my uncle and Gloys, by Lord Moleyns’ man for 
breaking his close at Gresham and attacking his servants. 
But the man took them away again and said they should not 
be delivered for a week, etc.—London, Friday after St. Peter’s 
Day [3 July 1450]. 


xvill. THoMAS DENYES to JOHN PASTON. Has put him- 
self within the manor of Rydon [Roydon] for Danyel’s sake. 
John Bendyssh is with him, a kinsman of Paston’s wife, and 
yesterday came John Wodehous with 12 horse to Gayton, On 
the other side comes . Fitzwilliam with 20 horse. On the third 
part, Hoberd of Midelton has ready 20 fellows; and on the 
fourth, the town of Lynn stands ready with Harry Wodehous. 
All are gone thither to-night ; and to-day comes to them Harry 
Tudenham, William Harburgh, Thos. Trusbut, Thos. Kervile, 
and Shuldham’s servants, Salesbury and Wm. Owayne. Has 
no succour from my lord [the Earl of Oxford], and would rather 
die than give up-the place now he is in it ; nor will his life be 
spared if they get it. Reminds Paston, this was the first pur- 
pose of Tuddenham and Heydon while they reigned, etc.— 
Sunday before St. Faith’s Day [4 Oct. 1450].—P.S. If you 
help not now, Tuddenham and Heydon will achieve in their 
adversity what they could never do in their prosperity. 


xIx. RICHARD CALLE to JOHN PasTON. Has taken estate 
at Gresham. Action should be taken against Jas. Gatte. 
Arrangements for gathering the rent, etc. —Heyneford [Hayn- 
ford], St. Martin’s Day[11 Nov. 1450]. 
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xx. THE EARL OF OXFORD to JOHN PASTON. Notifies 
that the Queen and the Duke of York have written to him 
about a matter between the town of Salle and one Sechforth. 
Wishes Sechforth to come to him at Winch this Christmas, 
when Paston will be there. —Winch, 23 Dec. [1450]. 


xxI. ANONYMOUS to Pray send home in haste any 
old gowns you have for linings and old shirts. Wyndham has 
bribed the jurors in the quest between your mother and him. 
He sent three guns with his men to the affray. He is very 
angry that Daniel is made Admiral, for one of his men has 
since been indicted in the Admiral’s Court. . Beware in what 
fellowship you ride when you come homeward, etc. [1450?] 


xxi1, Lorp SCALES to JOHN PasTON. Sends him a squire 
of his named Elyngham for whom he desires credence.— 
Middleton, 18 July [year uncertain]. 


xxi. WILLIAM WAYTE to JOHN Paston. What Blake, 
the bailiff of Swaffham, told my Lord Chancellor in London 
about. the state of the country, etc. (See fuller abstract in 
vol. iii, No. 994.)—Rougham, Sunday after New Year’s Day 


[3 Jan. 1451]. 


XXIV. WILLIAM WAYTE to JOHN PASTON. On Twelfth 
day Lord Scales sent his pursuivant to my master [Yelverton] 
to meet him at Winch before the Earl of Oxford on Thursday ; 
and on my master’s coming thither he delivered him a letter 
from my Lord Chancellor which he will show you at Lynn. 
Heydon’s man boasted that he was justice of the peace, and 
they seem hopeful of a good year. The people cry on Lord 
Scales not to maintain Sir T. T[uddenham] and H[eydon], as 
shown by a letter from John Bokkynge [No. 140]. Order your 
matters wisely and secretly, for Wyndham accused you before 
Oxford and Scales of raising people out of Norwich. Lord 
Scales sent for the parson of Swaffham and others of the town 
to meet him that Thursday before the Earl of Oxford. Scales 
was answered there by Y[elverton] and the parson of S[waff- 
ham], but he is not likely to make a loveday, etc., so Swaftham 
will be in their best array, etc.—Rougham, Saturday night 


[9 Jan. 1451]. 


XXV. FRIAR BRACKLEY to JOHN PasTON. The Bishop of 
Norwich is very friendly to Danyell, who rests his chief con- 
fidencein the Bp., T. T., and J. H. [Tuddenham and Heydon]. 
Reflects on their boldness, ‘If they do these things in a green 
tree,’ etc. —[1451 ?] 

XXvI. DENYES to JOHN PasToN. Begs him to speak in 
his behalf to Wm. White, with my Lord Cardinal [Kempe], who 
isdispleased with him --Wivenhoe, 4 March[1451].—P..S. My 
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lord [of Oxford] has kept sessions at Colchester, and Yelver- 
ton with him. Seven men of Scales’s indicted of felony, etc. 


XXVII. MARGARET PASTON to JOHN PasTON her husband. 
Prentys threatens Halman and John Robyns for what he says 
they have done against him. It is said the king should come 
into this country, and Sir Thos. Tuddenham and Heydon are 
well cherished with him and will have as great rule as ever. 
Jas. Gloys is again to Gresham. Your tenants would like some 
men of yours to remain with them. It is said Lord Moleyns 
will have a day against you at Thetford at the next assizes. 
Will you have red to your livery? Pray buy two good hats for 
your sons—I can get none here.—Norwich, the first Monday 
in Lent [15 March 1451]. 


XXVIII. AGNES PASTON to JOHN PASTON her son, dwelling 
in the Temple, London. Warne Harman on Sunday after 
Hallowmas said openly in the churchyard that he knew if the 
wall were put down I would say he did it though he were a 
hundred miles from Paston, and added that though it cost him 
20 nobles it shall be put down again. Anda man who supped 
with me that evening told me I was accused of enclosing more 
than was allowed by the patent, which was only a perch broad. 
—Paston, Monday after Hallowmas Day [1451 or later]. 


XXIX. OSBERT MUNDFORD to JOHN Paston. Daniel has 
entered into Brayston, put out the writer’s servants and despoiled 
his goods, though he is here in the king’s service and under his 
protection. Has written to the king and others for restitution ; 
but if he may not have it, will take, with Paston’s advice, an 
action of forcible entry for his own and his wife’s title, an 
action of trespass for spoiling his goods, and an assize of novel 
disseisin in his son’s name, etc.—Calais, 9 Feb. [1452]. 


xxx. J[OHN] CLOPTON to JoHN PasTon. If you have 
leisure to be at Thetford on St. Mark’s Day my brother Tyrell 
and I will wait upon you for the matter ye wot of. Excuse 
me that I was too busy to keep my day in Passion week. I 
have warned your attaint as you commanded. The king has 
sent to me to be friendly to Lord Moleyns, but my service shall 
be at your commandment in that matter or any other.— Melford, 
1 April [1452]. 

XXxXI. JOHN OsBERN to JOHN PASTON, in the Inner Inn of 
the Temple. John Reyner and Nich. Strecok of Sparham 
have got a respite of Nich. Byschop for the distress he took, 
but only by giving him a reward of 8 pence. On Friday I did 
your errand to the Bishop of Norwich, who was sorry he had 
not spoken to you before you left for London. He said he had 
three letters the day before from the Duke of Norfolk—not, I 
wote well, for your matter of Charles Nowell, etc. He had also 
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spoken to Lord Scales, who is well disposed towards you. My 
mistress [Margaret Paston] wishes you to ‘do the cost’ on Mrs. 
Margery to procure her a new girdle against Whitsuntide.— 
Norwich, 14 May [1452]. 


Xxx1I. EDMUND WYCHYNGHAM to JOHN Paston. I told 
my lord of Oxford, as I came home, of the great labour of Sir 
Thos. Tuddenham and Heydon for sheriffs of our shire and of 
the persons whom they laboured for ; also that Lord Cromwell 
laboured for Stonham of Huntingdonshire, etc.—Framlingham, 
Friday before the feast of St. Simon and Jude [Oct. 1452 


or 1453?]. 


XXXIII. WILLIAM REYNOLDS of Cromer to AGNES PASTON. 
Has let the place in which John Rycheman dwelt for 15 shil- 
lings, but the locks of the doors are pulled off, the windows 
broken and boarded up, the swine-sty down, etc. Let it on 
St. Mark’s Day, and next day Henry Goneld came and said 
my letting should not stand, and sealed the doors. But I hope 
with your favour it may, for I have let all your lands. The 
proposed tenant is much hated by Joan, the wife of Robert 
Ichyngham, chapman, a loose woman who dwells near, who 
stirs up Abraham Whal and Henry Goneld to get him turned 
out.—Cromer, the day after St. Mark’s Day [26 April 1453]. 


XxXxIv. THoMAs DENYES to JOHN PasTon. I am in greater 
trouble than ever. James Coole, a servant of mine, is hired by 
Wat Ingham and has untruly accused me and my wife of setting 
up bills against lords. The same thief and Asshcote have 
planned to rob me of such little goods of mine as they can get 
in Norfolk.—In the Fleet, 8 April [1454]. 


Xxxv. SIR JOHN FasToLr to THomas Howys, parson of 
Castlecombe. Iam surprised at your telling John Andrews at 
Ipswich that you have warrants under my letter and seal to 
save you harmless if you be condemned in the sum he sues you 
for. I gave no such warrants and will not pay for you. Send 
me those you have or an account of them and whose hand 
they bear, and take advice of John Paston whether to sue a 
dectes tantum, etc. Robert Inglose has made an offer to me 
about my duty in Rakhyth.—London, 12 July, 32 Hen, vi. 


[1454]. 


XXXVI. THOMAS PLAYTER toJOHN PasTON. I have spoken 
with my Lord Chancellor and put the bill before him and all 
the lords on Wednesday, expecting an answer on Thursday. 
Lords Wiltshire and Beauchamp promise to help. I have 
made a new bill to deliver to the king. I complained to my 
Lord Chancellor that my master [Sir John Fastolf] and you 
were put out of the commission of the peace; but he has not 
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yet granted a new one. After the lords’ saying, the council 
should break up on Monday next. The Archbishop of York 
[William Booth] is hale and merry.—20 July [1454]. 


XXXVII. SIR JOHN FasTOLF to JOHN PasTon. I send, as 
you desire, John Russe, to have your advice what shall be 
laboured in your absence for the matter of Wentworth. Hehas 
a letter of credence to the bailiff of Dedham. I send you two 
letters from London, speaking of great business against us, and 
an action taken against you, Howes, Bokkyng, etc. So please 
go to London in all haste, etc.—Sunday before St. John 
Baptist [22 June 1455]. 


XXXVIII. HUGH FENN to JOHN PasTon. My cattle at 
Ikburgh have been distrained by Osbarn, sometime your 
servant, now feodary to my Lord of York (Wm. Booth, Abp.), 
though I made my fine of Ikburgh with Nich. Waterman, then 
his feodary. If Osbarn be still in your service I will take your 
advice what to do.—London, 25 April [1456 ?]. 


XXXIX. SIR JOHN FAsTOLF to JOHN PasTON. When the 
Bp. of Norwich visits Hichling priory on Thursday, please in- 
form him of the arrangement between the prior and me about 
my 25 marks yearly rent, which is at the ordering of you and 
Fyncheham, and, if you do not agree, the matter is to be 
decided by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop, 
calling to them two temporal judges. Please also send me 
word (as you have a feodary of all the knights’ fees in this 
shire) if my Lord Scalys can claim homage of my place called 
Essex there. Further, as I lately proposed to you to cut out a 
little ‘fleet? running between the commons of your lordship of 
Maulteby and Castre, which is overgrown with reeds, please 
write to your bailiff of Mauteby to take your tenants to see the 
water and ground, and that they bear half the costs and I the 
other half.—Caister, 2 May [1456]. 


XL. JoHN Dory, under-sheriff of Norfolk, to JOHN PasTon. 
Excuse my not coming to you, the sheriff has given me so 
much todo. Barker in his letter blames my deputies for the 
return of the habeas corpus with ducens tecum; but John Rede 
took advice about the return with Fastolf’s counsel. They are 
trying to make me responsible, and all the ill-will borne me in 
the shire is only for that matter.—[About 1456?] 


XLI. WILLIAM CALTHORPE to JOHN PasTON. John 
Osberne of Walsingham informs me of a commission coming 
from my Lord Chancellor to Sir Robert Conyers, you, others, 
and me, and that you would have your day on Monday or 
Tuesday at Cromer, Blakeney, or Walsingham. <A message 
afterwards came from my cousin Twyer that you had fixed to 
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be at Blakeney on Monday. Please send me certain word and 
I will meet you.—Brunham, Ascension Day [11 May 1458 ?]. 


XLII. FRIAR BRACKLEY to JOHN PasTON. Take care that 
your brother W. P. warn H. Fylongley secretly about W. 
Wloreester] the Irishman, and Colin the Frenchman, who are 
in league together to injure their dead master [Fastolf] and his 
executors by exhibiting secret letters sent to him long ago in 
strict confidence. If the Earl of Wiltshire were informed of 
this, that deceitful Colin would not have such influence with 
him as he thinks, nor yet with the queen, to whose service his 
brother is trying to introduce him through Master Ormond. 
If your brother could by subtle means get at the caskets of the 
Frenchman and W. W. you would find things full of roguery. 
—[1460. ] 


xLur1. ANoNymMous to H. B. of Lincoln. I have many 
things to remind you of, but I fear you were not pleased with 
some suggestions I made to you at your chamber window at 
Lammas ‘homeward from London.’ But as I reminded you 
lately at Norwich of the variance between the worshipful 
gentleman and you, for God’s love and your own ease try and 
get his good will. . . . Beware what you talk to some men of 
the lords your co-executors. Your journey to Lord Beauchamp 
to Cambridge is taken as men like, etc.—Wednesday, 9 April 
[1460]. 


XLIV. FRIAR BRACKLEY to JOHN PASTON. Iam anxious 
to hear how you succeed in the matter of Sir J. F[astolf’s] will. 
The bearer is my spiritual son, who having made his profession 
in the Order by me and raised to the priesthood, has now for 
two years been my constant companion, and waited on me 
with devoted attention during my severe illness; which kept 
him much from his books and study, and so he could not 
have recourse to his friends for food and raiment. I wish you 
would give to him the alms you conferred on my ungrateful 
nephew William. Several times but for his care I should have 
been dead.—Dunwich, Eve of Translation of St. Thomas the 
Martyr [6 July 1460]. 


XLV. FRIAR BRACKLEY to JOHN Paston. That unstable 
man—lI fear, most ungrateful Irishman [William Worcester]— 
told Master Clement that the yearly expenses of Sir John 
Fastolf amounted to 800 marks in Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
that the knight was simply mad to make a bargain with you for 
4000 marks ; that he (the said Irishman) knows how to impair 
and diminish the knight’s goods to the sum of 20,000 marks, 
etc. See that he be not allowed to take upon him the burden of 
the testament till he has rendered a full account of the goods 
of the deceased, etc. Beware lest that same dark one-eyed 
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W. W. be allied with Judge Yelverton, and supported by the 
tyranny of the Duke of Exeter. I have learned since your 
departure that four perfidious servants of our college are con- 
spiring against the knight’s will and his executors, viz. Colin 
the Frenchman, clerk of the kitchen, W. W., the knight’s 
secretary, and W. Eton.—Caister, Saturday [Oct. 1460?]. 

It has been already noted in the abstract of this letter in 
vol. iii. (No. 998) that it proves ‘Colinus Gallicus’ not to have 
been, as the Editor at first supposed, a nickname for William 
Worcester. It would seem rather that Colin was his real name, 
and that he was Fastolf’s French cook, or clerk of the kitchen. 
Fastolf himself speaks of ‘ his servant Colin’ in No. 287. On 
the other hand, William Worcester seems certainly to have 
been the ‘ Hibernicus’ of Brackley’s letters (see No. XLII.), 
although we know that he was not an Irishman, nor even of 
Trish extraction. Yet, from the way his ‘nation’ is spoken 
of here, Brackley must have supposed that he was really one. 


XLVI. MARGARET PasTON to JOHN PasTon her husband. 
John Estegate has neither come nor sent hither, and I must 
borrow money unless you come home soon. I have but 4 
shillings. I have done your errands to my mother and to my 
uncle, who says he knows no more feoffees of Stokysby than 
he wrote to you of, etc. Messages to her father and mother. 
Heydon’s wife had a child on St. Peter’s Day, which her husband 
will not own, nor her either, threatening to cut off her nose if 
she come in his presence.—Geldiston, Wednesday after St. 
Thomas [year uncertain]. 


XLvII. THE EARL OF OXFORD to JOHN PASTON. Please 
receive for me 5 marks of the 10 marks due from Robert 
Reppis under the will of John of Fen, and pay it to Master 
Brakle.—Wevenho, 25 July [year uncertain]. 


XLVIII. FRIAR BRACKLEY to [JOHN PasTon]. For certain 
matters told me by trustworthy persons, pray ride as fast as you 
can for your own safety. Heydon, Wentworth, and J. Andrew 
speak most maliciously against you and Master T. H[owys] 
and me. Master Clement and I will follow you as far as 
Colchester, and wait there till you send a messenger from 
London, when we will come to you with two old servants 
necessary for our purpose, R. Botilere, Matt. Gowh, and John 
Lore. We two cannot mount or dismount horses without help. 
But for the weather I could better walk than ride. Judge W. 
Y[elverton] will help Heidon against us. If your brother W. P. 
and T. Playtere would go before they might perceive something 
they do not yet know, etc.—Friday, in haste [January 
1461 ?]. 
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XLIX. THOMAS DENYES to JOHN PasTon. I thank you for 
succouring my wife. You know the trouble I had when the 
noise came suddenly and the governor of your city was busy to 
entrap me, but I was let down by the wall in a basket and 
escaped. His imputations are false ; for I can prove that my 
servants whom he named were at Brisley, more than sixteen 
miles off. But I beg you comfort my wife, for I have no sorrow 
but for her. She is a widow yet for me, and will be till more 
is done.—[April 1461 ?] 

L. THOMAS PLAYTER to JOHN Paston. Danyell of Gray’s 
Inn informed me that Kyng of Downham, who slew Thos. 
Denys, is arrested and in prison at Wisbech. Haydon has 

aid 500 marks and is delivered.—Day of the ‘ Advencion’ 
(feast of St. Peter ad Vincula?) [1 Aug. 1461?]. 


Li. [JoHN] Paston to [THE DUKE OF SUFFOLK]. Petition 
that he will support Paston in his right to the manor [of Cotton] 
as he is my lord’s homager. States his claim.—[1462-3. ] 


LII. MARGARET PASTON to JOHN PasTon. The season is 
not favourable to making a new ditch at Heylesdon. Joan 
Dyngayne wishes you to speak to Hugh of Fen for her, as Bar- 
ward, the under-sheriff, sent down last week a warrant to seize 
the land for the king. Cannot see William Worcester about 
the forged evidence ; his wife always says he is out.—Monday 
after St. Andrew’s Day [Dec. 1462-3]. 


Li. [JOHN PASTON to MARGARET PASTON.] I send a 
letter of instructions to you and Daubeney and Calle about the 
rule of my house and ‘livelode.’? Bid Daubeney and Calle 
beware of disclosing what malt I have, for there are spies in 
London for engrossers of malt to enhance the price. I want 
money when you can send it safely by Jas. Gresham and other 
attorneys at the beginning of this term, or earlier by some trusty 
carrier, trussed in a fardel: £100 in gold of the old coinage 
and £20 in groats.—Morning of St. Hilary [14 Jan. 1463 ?]. 


Liv. CECILY DAWNE to SIR JOHN PasTon. I long to hear 
of your welfare. I am told you are to be wedded to a daughter 
of the Duke of Somerset. If I could speak to you I could 
give you some information about that matter. But I pray God 
give you one that will faithfully love you; for earthly goods 
are transitory, and wedding continues for life. Winter is now 
drawing near, and I have but few clothes, but of your gift, 
God thank you; so pray remember me with some livery.— 
Hellowe, 3 Nov. [1463-7]. 


Lv. CLEMENT PasTON to JOHN PAsTON, senior, his brother. 
Hugh Fenn’s ‘ obligation’ [bond] was acknowledged by Yel- 
verton in the Exchequer as Sir John Fastolf’s deed, and he 
had judgment to receive the money and £10 damages. And 
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they report that they have a sheriff to their mind who will 
make execution, or else return that you have wasted deceased’s 
goods, so that they will have a writ to take you. It would be 
better to treat than suffer the goods thus to be lost. Yelverton 
has charged the tenants in Southwark to pay no money but to 
him. The king has been in Gloucestershire punishing the 
rebellious, as he intends to do in Norfolk, and then in other 
countries. —Ash Wednesday [15 Feb. 1464]. 


Lvi. CLEMENT PasTon to JOHN PasToON his brother. On 
hearing that the parson of Blofield [Thos. Howes] was come to 
town I tried to see him, but failed, and wrote a letter warning 
him of the danger of perjury. I afterwards met him in the 
street, and found him sore moved that you should have the land 
and found the college with only 100 marks, though he would 
have founded it elsewhere with no more, and sold the rest of 
the ‘livelode’ to raise the money. My Lord Chancellor is 
gone to York, and will not be here all this term.—Wednesday 
before St. George’s Day [18 April 1464]. 

P.S.—The king has been in Kent where many have been 
indicted for Isley’s death. He will come to town again to-day, 
but immediately proceed to York. 


LVII, SIR WALTER BLount (Treasurer of England) to THE 
PRIOR OF NorwicH. Any goods you may have of John 
Paston’s, who is outlawed, you must keep to the king’s behoof 
till otherwise commanded.—London, 27 Noy. ’64. 


Lviir. ANONYMOUS to MASTER ROTHEWELL. Reminding 
him of the subject on which John Paston and Thomas Howys 
spoke to him when they desired the assistance of my Lords of 
Winchester and Beauchamp in accomplishing the will of their 
testator [Fastolf] and avoiding expenses. Statement of the 
case.—[ 1464 ?] 


Lix. [JoHN PasTon] to MARGARET PASTON, JOHN 
DAUBENEY, and RicHARD CALLE. Directions about the 
control of his household, in which she will take advice of the 
master, and of the vicar [? of Paston, William Warner], and 
of Sir James [Gloys], both as to provision of stuff and 
gathering in the revenue, selling his malt, etc. Was sorry to 
hear that his priests and poor men were unpaid, and only Io 
marks sent to him by Berney all this season. Does not wish 
to be too severe upon his son [Sir John Paston], but is grieved 
at his want of diligence. Has the glazier done at Bromholme 
and the Friars of the South town? Matters about farms of 
Swainsthorpe and Snailwell and Fastolf’s ‘livelode,’ his hay 
at Hellesden, Mautby Marsh, etc.—London, Tuesday after 
St. Hilary [15.Jan. 1465]. 
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Lx. JoHN PasToN THE YOUNGEST to his FATHER. Has 
been in Suffolk about the matters between his father and 
Jenney. The quest is not yet summoned. Most of them are 
about Ipswich, and are Debnam’s tenants and Bruce’s, with 
whom he could not get any man to speak for him, and it would 
have done no good to have spoken with them himself. Got 
home the sooner, as he heard the Duchess of Suffolk’s counsel 
would enter into Calcot Hall and keep it till she knew whether 
Paston or Debenham should be her tenant. Has sent word to 
Rysyng, where he and his brother will keep the manor. Spoke 
to Alyngton about the names to pass on the matter between 
Paston and Hogan, etc.—Hallysworth, Saturday after Trinity 
Sunday [15 June 1465]. 


LxI. [JOHN PasTon] to MARGARET PASTON AND OTHERS. 
Wishes his son [Sir John] did well, but sees no disposition of 
‘policy’ or ‘governance’ in him. He never did us any good 
except at Calkot Hall, when he and his brother kept it one day 
against Debenham, but at three times the cost Debenham’s sons 
put him to. Calle sends word that Master Philip [Lipgate] 
has entered Drayton in the Duke of Suffolk’s name, and means 
to enter Hellesden. Wishes her to encourage his tenants, 
for he shall not lose it. The last duke would have bought it 
of Fastolf, and when refused set up a claim by inheritance. 
Make much of the Cossey men, who were our well-willers 
when we were neighbours there. Wants a man to be bailift 
of Hellesden and Drayton.—Thursday before St. Peter’s Day 
[27 June 1465]. 


LXII, SIR JOHN PasTON to JOHN Paston. Sir Thos, 
Howes is willing to resign the benefice of Mautby to Sir Thos. 
Lyndys of Norwich.—Hellesden, Friday before St. Michael 
[27 Sept. 1465]. 


LXIII. MARGARET PASTON to JOHN PASTON. Money re- 
ceived through Master Brakle. Can get no satisfactory cloth 
for her gown in Norwich, and wants him to buy 3} yards for 
her, such as pleases himself. Harry Inglose’s men slew two 
men of Tunstead on Thursday last, and all the country is sore 
troubled at it. On Saturday when he came riding through 
Norwich toward Framlingham he was pursued, and would 
have been arrested if he had stayed here.—Norwich, Wednes- 
day after St. Martin [Nov., year uncertain, 1441-65]. 


LXIV. FUNERAL EXPENSES OF LADY KATHARINE HOWARD, 
who died on the morrow of Soulmas Day [3 Nov.] 5 Edw. tv. 
[1465]. 

LXV. MARGARET PASTON to JOHN PASTON THE YOUNGER. 
I would be glad that your sister [Anne or Margery ?] should 
enter my lady’s [g. whose ?] service before any other’s. Speak 
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to your father thereof, etc. Written Sunday after your depart- 
ing [date uncertain, before 1466], 


LXVI. JOHN RADCLIFF OF ATTLEBOROUGH to JOHN 
Paston. In behalf of a tenant of Thurning.—Attleborough, 
17 Dec. [before 1466]. 


LXVII. MARGARET PasTON to SIR JOHN PasToNn. I hear 
we are all accursed that have administered the deceased’s 
goods without licence. For God’s sake, get one of my lord of 
Canterbury, to discharge my conscience and yours, to administer 
300 or 400 marks, informing him how your ‘livelode’ has been 
troubled these two years past, and you have many matters in 
which your rights will be prejudiced if a time be not taken for 
your father’s goods. Beware of large thefts and giving rewards, 
or of binding yourself to any one not indifferent, etc. —Thursday 
next St. Martin [13 Nov. 1466?]. 


LXVIII. JOHN RuSSE to MARGARET PasTON. Begs her 
forbearance as to repayment ofa loan. [After 1466.] 


LXIX. SIR JOHN and Lapy Howarp. Memorandum 
dated 22 Jan., 6 Edw. iv. [1467], of ‘stuff,’ viz. jewellery, 
bedding, etc., delivered by the former to the latter. 


LXx. JOHN PASTON to SIR JOHN PasTon. By your letters 
which my mother sent me all isin a good way. As to gather- 
ing in your ‘livelode,’ this day we had in the last comb of 
barley due in Caister. Hew Austyn and his men made many 
boasts and had 20 comb carted ready to lead in to Yarmouth ; 
but I loosed some whelps which gave the cart and barley such 
a turn that it took covert in your bakehouse cistern at Caister 
Hall, and was wet within an hour after it came home and is 
near ready to make good malt, ho, ho! William Yelverton 
has made a new bailiff at Guton, and distrained the tenants 
there and the farmer at Saxthorpe. This day he and § men 
with jacks and trussing doublets were ready to ride, and said 
they meant to take a distress in manors that were Sir John 
Fastolf’s ; but to-morrow I will send Daubeney to command 
the tenants to pay nobody but you. Yelverton’s captains ride 
about the country armed with bombards, cannons, and javelins. 
You should get a privy seal for their arrest. —Tuesday before 
Candlemas [27 Jan. 1467]. 


LXxI. [WILLIAM PasToN] to Sir JoHN Pasron. Direc- 
tions touching the law business of the family in [Easter] term 
[1467], when Margaret Paston seems to have been up in 
London. 


LXxIl. THE DUKE OF NorFOLK to SIR JOHN Howarp. 
Is unable, through sickness, to execute his office [of Earl Mar- 
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shal] at the coming of the Bastard of Burgundy, and requests 
Howard to act as his deputy. —18 May [1467]. 


LXx1I. SIR JOHN Howarp. List of those to whom he 
gives jackets at the fighting between Lord Scales and the 
Bastard of Burgundy.—[June 1467. ] 


LXXIV. JOHN PasTON to his MoTHER. My brother and I 
and all our fellowship are in good health. I hope to [come to] 
you by Hallowmas, and discharge you of such folk as you 
keep of my brother’s; but I must do it at my own expense, 
for he has not now a penny in his purse, and expects every day 
to be arrested. As for Beckham, it shall neither be mortgaged 
nor sold if you will send by Judy the plate we talked of ; and 
you may also send money for my sister Anne’s hood, etc. As 
for tidings, neither the king nor the lords know whether they 
shall begin war again or not.—[1467 ?] 


LXxv. SIRJOHN PastoNto Lorp BEAUCHAMP. Authorises 
him to seal the writings desired by the Bishop of Winchester 
[Waynflete] releasing his estate in the lands which were late 
of Sir John Fastolf. —[1467 ?] 


LXXVI. Str JOHN PasTON to RoGER TOWNSEND. The 
award made between them touching atenement called Rees in 
Stratton required Townsend to give Sir John a horse and £10 
for a harness. Hears he talks of giving a harness instead of 
the money, fancying he can buy it for 10 marks. Has bought 
one for himself which cost £20, and would not ask so much of 
Townsend, whom he begs to send the agreed sum of £10 by 
bearer.—London, 12 Feb. [1467-9]. 


LXXVII. JOHN PASTON to SIR JOHN PaAsTON. Hasty re- 
pairs needed at Caister. Remember your releases and gowns 
of my lord of Norfolk before you come home. I send a letter 
from the king directed to you, delivered by a man of the Karl 
of Oxford’s. Don’t forget to search for the fine in such places 
as my mother sent you word of. My uncle and my grand- 
mother have searched in vain in all places where it should be. 
My lady and my grandmother have come to London about it. 
—[1468-9 ?] 

LXXVIII. ROBERT BROWNE to SiR JOHN PasTon. The 
king has sent a letter to the Duke of Norfolk to continue (z.e. 
to postpone) all matters till he can take a direction therein. 
The queen also has sent a letter to the Duchess of Norfolk and 
another to the Duchess of Suffolk (the elder) to confer with my 
lords that the king’s commands might be kept. Also Roger 
Ree, the sheriff, will be at Caister, as my Lord Treasurer says, 
on Tuesday or Wednesday, to see good rule kept. Also the 
Archbishop of York [Nevill] sends you a letter. Lord Scales 
is with the king. —[1469. ] 
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LXXIx. WILLIAM PasTON to ‘ MARGERY’ (7. MARGARET?) 
Paston. My two nephews learn right well, and their gowns 
and their gear shall be made for them in the way you write. 
Thanks, sister, for gathering my money. My sister and my 
brother send commendations, and I may tell you in confidence 
she is on the point of marriage. [For the date and other 
ure of this letter, see the preliminary note to the letter 
itself. 


Lxxx. MARGARET PasToN to SiR JOHN PasTON. Pray 
speak to my brother William to get some writing from the 
king to stop the waste done by the Duke of Norfolk and his 
council, who have felled all the wood and will carry it away 
this week, and let the waters run and take all the fish. Also 
Sir William Yelverton and his son have taken distresses at 
Guton and will not let the tenants plough till they pay. I hear 
the Duchess of Suffolk has promised you her goodwill about 
your marriage [with Anne Haute]. But if you are asked for 
money to make her refuse or disclaim her title you may well 
excuse yourself by the money she had lost, and by the wrongs 
done you in felling wood and pulling down your place and 
lodge at Hellesden, etc. Sir William Yelverton must have 
comfort [powerful friends] that he is so bold. Remember a 
kerchief for your sister Anne. Press for some remedy about 
your father’s will while the Archbishop of Canterbury [Cardinal 
Bourchier] lives, for he is an old man. If you had been ener- 
getic while the Archbishop of York [Nevill] was Chancellor 
and not allowed delays you would have been through with your 
matters.—Mid Lent Sunday [12 March 1469]. 


LXXXI. CARDINAL BoURCHIER’s DECLARATION. Of late 
Alice, Duchess of Suffolk, requested us to seal a release of the 
manor of Hellesden, Norf., which we refused, as we stood 
enfeoffed with others to the use of Sir John Paston, knt., son 
and heir of John Paston, esquire. To this she replied that 
through the intervention of George, Abp. of York, she had made 
an agreement with Sir John Paston under which she should 
have the manor to her in fee simple, and that all the feoffees 
should release and make estate to her. Whereupon, by con- 
sent of the duchess, we sealed the deed conditionally, with 
proviso that it should be void if it proved that there was no 
such accord made.—[1469. ] 


LXXXII. JOHN Paston to Sir JOHN PasTON. For your 
coming home my mother cannot afford you any silver for your 
costs. Your clock at Harcourt’s will not be ready till near 
Easter, some of the gear belonging to it having been stolen 
from his chamber. Dame Elizabeth Calthorp longs for oranges, 
though she be not with child. Pray make acquittance to the 
parson of Mautby and to John Seyne as executors to John 
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Daubeney, for they will not take administration till they have 
acquittances from you and my mother. Dr. Pykenham is not 
in Norwich, but I will speak to him when he comes.—Refer- 
ences to his uncle William, the [past] churching of Lady Anne 
[g- whom?] and other matters.—Norwich, 1 March [1470]. 
Form of the acquittance desired. 


LXXXIII. MARGARET PasToN to [JOHN Paston]. I send 
you all the silver vessel [plate] that your grandam makes so 
much of, which she said I had of my husband and my husband 
of his father. I wonder you did not tell me how much silver 
was worth per ounce in London, for there would have been 
less danger in selling it here and sending you the money. I 
could have sold it here for £20, 4s. 3d., at 3s. an ounce. 
Beware how you spend it otherwise than in payment of debts 
or good speed of your matters, for if you don’t look to your 
expenses you will impoverish both yourself and your friends, to 
the great comfort of your enemies. Rumours are abroad that 
I have crippled my means for your sake and must break up 
household, which I should be loth todo. It is a shame after 
your father was so worshipfully buried that his ‘qwethword’ is 
not performed. I am compelled to take Mautby in my own 
hand and to set up husbandry there; whether it will prosper, 
God knows.—St. Simon’s Day and Jude’s [28 Oct. 1470]. 

£.S. I send 2 shirt-cloths which your aunt can make for 
you. Thanks for the gown you gave me at Hallowmas, etc. 


LXXXIV. MARGARET PASTON to SIR JOHN PasTON. Iam 
told, and by one who owes you goodwill, that you have sold 
Sporle wood—a thing that goes to my heart. If known, this 
will make both friends and enemies think you have done it for 
great need and have wasted ‘livelode.? As you value my 
blessing, if any such bargain be made for you, with your assent 
or without, restrainit. Send to Harry Halman that he do what 
he can to cancel it.—[1471.] 


LXXxv. EDMUND PASTON to JouN PasToN. Commissions 
to buy cloths and ribbon, and (from his mother) to buy a 
runlet of Malmsey.—Norwich, Monday before St. Edmund the 
King [18 Nov. 1471]. 


LXXXVI. MARGARET PASTCN to JOHN PasToN. Do send 
word how your brother is. They said here he was dead, which 
distressed both me and many folks. Let both him and you 
beware how ye walk and in what company you eat and drink, 
and in what place; for it was said plainly here that your 
brother was poisoned. I believe they care not what they do 
to be revenged and to thwart you, so as to have their own will 
in Sir John Fastolf’s lands, It is a bad example that Sir 
Robert Harcourt was killed in his own place, when he had the 
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goodwill of the lords ‘after their coming in.’—Saturday after 
St. Andrew’s Day [1 Dec. 1471? 


LXXXVII, MARGARET PasTON to JOHN PasTon. On Satur- 
day night the fellowship at Caister took out of Mautby close 
16 sheep of divers men’s put to pasture, and led them away. 
The same evil fellowship menaced and shot at my farmer as he 
came from Yarmouth. I dare not send men to gather rents. 
The Duchess of Norfolk’s men say she will not give up the 
place, which is stuffed and victualled ; nor Hellesdon or Dray- 
ton either. She will rather part with money. But you should 
insist on the ‘livelode’ rather than the money, not to lower 
your esteem; and you may justify yourself by the college, 
which is to be perpetual. Ilastings has entered again into his 
fee of the Constableship of Norwich Castle by virtue of his 
patent from King Henry.—Friday after St. Luke’s [23 Oct. 
1472 ?]. 

LXXXVIII. SIR JOHN PasTON to MARGARET PasToN. Is 
uncomfortable at not hearing from her, especially as he was 
told she was distressed at the prospect of his letting go the 
manor of Sporle, in which case she would ‘disadvantage’ him 
more land in time to come. His ‘grandam’ and his uncle 
[William] have also given him ‘an answer much like.’ Begs 
she will be his good mother, whatever she does with her land ; 
and Sporle shall not go if he can help it. Has proved his 
father’s will and testament, but cannot deal with it till all the 
executors have refused. Citations must therefore be sent to 
her and the others; and if she decline administration, as he 
knows she will, she must senda proctor. Begs that the proper 
documents may be in London at the beginning of the term, etc. 
Calais, 30 July [1473]. 


LXXxIx. Sir RALPH HasTINGs to JOHN PasTON. On 
receipt of letters from my Lord [Hastings] I came to Calais on 
Monday, too late to speak with you. As you know, the Con- 
stable sickened with you in his going to Calais. So there is no 
man here to see quickly to all things. As for more men, my 
lord has prayed me to be content with those I have, and to 
incur as little cost in repairs as possible; but you know the 
men we have are too few, and if I could get those repairs 
‘furnished’ that I am about, I care not to make more. I trust 
you will say all you can to my lord for our weal and the surety 
of this place, for he thinks I write too plainly. —Guisnes, 9 May 
[1474 ?]. 

xc. WILLIAM PasTon to MarcareT PasTon. Money 
matters and claims made upon him by the Prior of Bromh olm, 
William White, and the Abbot of Wymondham.—Norwich, 


7 April [1475]. 
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xcI. SiR JOHN PasTON to MARGARET PasTON. On Tues- 
day when I left you I found my brother John at Attleborough 
so wonderfully recovered that you would have been as glad of 
him as of anew son. If we had not come I believe he would 
not have been alive on Wednesday, for since Saturday he 
slept not four hours. But his ague it is gone, and when on 
Wednesday I wished we were at Norwich he harped on that 
all night, and not resting well he would needs go thither. He 
would have no litter, and rode faster than we could follow him 
to Wymondham, from which after resting an hour he got here 
in an hour and a half. And now he doubteth not to sleep 
well.—Friday next the Decollation of St. John Baptist [30 
August 1476]. 


xcil. WILLIAM BoTONER to SIR JOHN PasTon. Some- 
thing was told me to-day, not as a certainty but as a dream, of 
a judgment passed against your intent last term in Chancery. 
I pray God all be well. I request that Robert may abide with 
your cousin of Lincoln’s Inn for his learning. He has cost me 
much and is now upon his making or undoing, as he conducts 
himself... I spoke lately with Dr. Yotton at Cambridge about 
there being no divine service said in the free chapel at C[aister], 
and recommended Sir John Brykkys, priest, when he said he 
would speak to you at Easter. 


XCIII. WILLIAM PasTON to HArRy Warns. Tell the 
tenants at Knapton I must have my fee of them. If Thos. 
Child will not seal the indenture because it specifies no certain 
sum or days of payment, he shall never seal for me. Ido not 
see that Waryn Kynge has delivered to me all the evidences, 
etc.—Norton, 19 July 1479. 


xclv. B. R. toJoHN PasTon. I would like to know how 
matters are between you and your uncle, for much is said in 
worshipful presence far from the intent of your well-willers, to 
which I can make no answer, etc.—From Weston [1479-83]. 


XCV. ELIZABETH, COUNTESS OF SURREY, to WILLIAM 
Harwarp. To repay a loan of 5 marks to Robert Thorppe 
of Norwich.—[1485, or later ?] 


XCVI. JOHN, LorD FITZWALTER, to JOHN Paston. I beg 
you will show favour to Richard Caus, whom you have dis- 
trained for issues in the Exchequer.—Attleborough, Tuesday 
before St. Matthew’s Day [19 Sept. 1486]. 


xcvil. List oF KNIGHTS made at the Battle of Stoke, 16 
June 1487. 


XCVIH. JOHN DAvuBENEY to [StR JoHN Paston]. The 
Archbishop of York [Rotherham] is in good health, I gave 
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him your letter, when he wondered at ‘her disposition,’ but 
said you should do well enough. He had spoken to Mr. 
William Paston for a note of a letter to write to her, and Mr. 
William and I, with Skerne of my Lord of Oxford’s house, 
brought him a draft letter which he thought too long, and I 
send you copy of the letter sent by the queen to the Earl of 
Oxford for the manor of Cotton for Blyant (see vol. iii. No. 899), 
etc. My lord has been all this week at the Council at Chelsea, 
and to-day at Chenne [Sheen]. My lord will in anywise that 
you keep all the ‘livelode’ that you have of Sir John Fastolf. 
I hear Calle does passingly well in your matters in the spiritual 
law.—London, Saturday before St. Laurence’s Day [August, 
1487-1502]. 


XCIX. THOMAS ANDREW to WILLIAM Paston. I have 
seized the goods of the parson of Testerton and of Henry Fox, 
but they are worth little more than 40s. or £3 at most, except 
the parson’s corn; and if that be taken the church cannot be 
served. Also about a friar of Lynn who has served the church 
of Horningtoft, etc.—Ryburgh, Monday next St. Andrew [1 
Dec. 1488 ?]. 


c. Str Henry HEYDON to Sir JoHN PasTon. In the 
matter between you and your uncle [William Paston] I have 
arranged with the Duchess of Norfolk that you shall enter 
Marlingford and the other manors in debate, keep your courts 
and sell your woods. As for Huntingfeld, occupy as you have 
done without noise. Send me word in what silk or cloth you 
will have these two young innocents married.—Written 4 March 


[1488-1493]. 


cI. THE EARL OF SuRREY to SIR JOHN Paston. I thank 
you for being so good master to my servant William May, 
whom you have at great cost sent to me dressed in such wise 
as it is necessary for me to have men apparelled.—Sheriff 


Hutton, 6 July [1489-1503]. 


cul. WykeEs’s BILt. Travelling expenses ‘ towards my lord 
of Oxford’ by Brentwood, Chelmsford, Hedingham, etc.—[Date 
uncertain. ] 


cu. T. BALKEY to JOHN PasTon. There has been great 
rumour about your departure from Yarmouth. My lord Steward 
had knowledge of it and sent your old servant Richard Fitz- 
water to Norwich to learn the truth. He also sent another 
servant to inform the Earl of Oxford. —Norwich, Sunday after 
St. Mark [April, year uncertain]. 


civ. ANONYMOUS to MastEeR Paston. My lord desires 
to have his livery this year of the colour he had a demigown 
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of, and his children the same, against Christmas last.—[Date 
uncertain. | 


cv. RoBERT KyLLYGREWE to RICHARD WASSE. Father, 
I hope to keep promise with you, but you have left me in so 
great danger [debt] with the reparation of Wolston and with 
Benet Barnarde, that Iam behind. Yet I sent you 4 marks at 
Christmas by Henry Penennec, etc.—[Date uncertain. ] 
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Causton, Richard, 5. 
Cawston (Causton), Norfolk, 


19. 

Cawston Heath, 35. 

Celot, M.-J., 38. 

Chamber (Chambre), Thomas 
2, .LLO} 
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Chancellor, Lord, 7, 33-34, | Cotton, ——, 34 


35> 53-54, 55, 60, 84, 107, 
115-17, 120. 
Chancery, 40, 150. 
Chafeveleyns, javelins, 114. 
Chelmsford, 163, 164. 
Chelsea (Chelchyche), 159. 
Chenne, see Sheen. 
Chesten, Henry, 95. 
Chevysshed, bargained, pro- 
vided, 106. 
Cheynour, John, 120. 
Cheyny, Sir Robert, 157. 
Chief Justice, 7. 
Child, Richard, 50. 
Child, Thomas, 153. 
Chyllins, Richard, 99. 
Chynne, to split, crack, 5. 
Cinnamon, Iol!. 
Clement, Mr., 67, 71, 84, 90. 
Clene fyed, 93. 
Clere, Edmund, 14-15, 94. 
Clere, Mistress, 15, 159. 
Clere, Robert, 15. 
Clerke, Robert, 119. 
Clerke, William, 120. 
Clifford, Sir Robert, 157. 
Clifton, Lady, 47. 
Clopton, J., 44-45. 
Clowt up, patch up, 124. 
Clugny (Clunye), in France, 7. 
Cobbes place, 17. 
Colby, Frawe 
Colchester, 39, 71, 164. 
Coles, John, 119. 
* Colinus Gallicus,’ 61. 
Collys, eza 
Collys, Harry, 19, 20. 
Colman, John, 97. 
Colson, » 119. 
Colyns, » 41. 
Conorhithe, 16. 
Conyers, Sir Robert, 47, 48, 60. 
Cook, James, 51. 
Cook, Robert, 29, 119. 
Cooke, Henry, 120. 
Cossey, Norfolk, 99. 
Costard, 26. 
Costard, Francis, 41, 74. 


Cotton, Suffolk, 75, 76, 98, 
116, 158, 150. 

Cotyng, William, 21-22. 

Couche, Jolin, 14, 

Coventry, 6r. 

Cowper, Aleyn, 120. 

Croft, Sir Richard, 157. 

Cromer (Crowmere), in Nor- 
folk, 6, 13,14, 29, 49, 50, 60. 

Cromer, Pers of, 15. 

Cromwell, Lord, 47. 

Cumberton, Richard, r19, 

Cutler (Cotteler), Robert, par- 
son of Mautby, 132, 133. 


Dalby, Constantine, vicar af 
Mautby, 92. 

Damask, price of, 121. 

Damme, John, 23-24, 41. 

Daniel (Danyell) —— _ of 
Gray’s Inn, 74. 

Daniel, Thomas, 27, 31, 37-38, 
43, 46. 

Danvers, Master T., 151. 

Darell, Sir Edward, 157. 

Dartford, Kent, 83. 

Dates, 143. 

Daubeney, John, 79, 83, 90, 94, 
97, 131, 132, 133, 158-59. 

Davy, » 19-20. 

Davy, John, 24. 

Dawne (Daune), Cecily, 80-81. 

Debenham, Gilbert, 47, 75, 
77,95, 98. 

Debenham, Sir Gilbert, 116. 

Dedham, Essex, 54, 99. 

Delevere, Sir Richard, 157. 

Dengayn (Dyngayne), Joan, 

8 


Denny, William, 119. 

Denyes, Thomas, 27-28, 36, 
37, 39°40, 51, 54, 72-745 
peril, i 2B 74. 

Depden, John, 95. 

pee J East, Norfolk (Der- 
ham), 92. 

Dickinson (Dykynson), Johz 
119. 
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Diswyr, doubt, 41. 

Dorward, William, 47. 

Dory, John, under-sheriff of 
Norfolk, 58-59. 

Downham (Dounham), Nor- 
folk, 74. 

Drayton, Norfolk, 97, 98, 99, 
141, 143. 

Dunmowe (Donemowe), John, 


95: 

Dynham, John, Lord, Lord 
Treasurer, 159. 

Dyott, , 119. 


Edingthorpe, 4, 5- 
Edingthorpe, parson of, 4. 
Edmundes, John, 12. 

Edward Iv., 60, 78, 82, 83, 
54, 85, 114, TLV kel, LAs 
125, 127, 128. 

Elingham, mee 

Elizabeth of York, 158, 159. 

Elizabeth Woodville, Queen 
of Edward Iv., 125. 

Eme, uncle, 2¢, 43. 

Esson, essoin, 27, 55. 

Estegate, John, 69. 

Eton, W., 68. 

Exeter, Bishop of. See Nevill, 
George. 

Exeter, Duke of (1460), Henry 
Holland, 67. 

Exeter, Duke of (¢. Hen. v.), 
Thomas Beaufort, 3. 


Fardell, pack, burden, 80. 

Fastolf, Sir John, 11, 22-23, 
30, 34, 36, 52-53, 54-555 
57-58; 59, 61, 65, 67, 755 
76, 77, 82, 83, 86, 90, 94, 
O8 114, F205 t2ecet27. 120, 
ie Joatize 148, 159. 

Felbrigg (Felbryge), Norfolk, 


30, 72. 
Fenn, Hugh, 55, 78, 82, 108, 
124. 
Fenn, John, 70. 
Fenwyk, Richard, 160, 161. 
Fernwale, William, 119. 
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Fetis, good, well-made, 24. 
Filby, 13, 14, 15. 
Filby, Edmond, chaplain of, 


14. 

Filongley (Fenyngley), Henry, 
53, 61. 

Fincham (Fyncheham), 43, 57- 

Fitz Walter, John, Lord, 156- 


157. 

Fitz Walter, Master, 149. 

Fitzwalter(Fitzwater), Richard, 
165. 

Fitz William, ——, 27. 

Flint (Flynte), Hugh, 120. 

Flodden, 163. 

forcer, a chest, 18. 

Fowler, John, 119. 

Fox, Henry, 160, 161. 

Framlingham (Framyngham), 
Suffolk, 47, 48, Ioi. 

frekyng, 36. 

French (Frensh), 150. 


Gase, Walter, 4. 

Gatesend, Nicholas, 45. 
Gatte, James, 29. 

Gawdezd, ornamented, IIo. 
Gayton (Geyton), Norfolk, 


27. 

Gelderston (Geldiston), Nor- 
folk, 70. 

Geney, William, see Jenney, 

Gilder (Gylder), John, 119. 

Ginger, 112. 

Gloucestershire, 82. 

Gloys, James, 18, 26, 41, 45, 
88, 116, 131. 

Goneld, Henry, 49, 50. 

Gonore (Gunore), 24. 

Gowh, Matthew, 71. 

Grame, John, 14. 

Gray, Henry, 48. 

Gregory, St., the less, 71. 

Gregory, Soir, DS7e 

Grenacre (Greneakyr), Ralf, 


93. 
Gresham, 

23; 26, 

142, 


Norfolk, 
27 ? 30, 


16, 
41, 


19, 
9a, 
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Gresham, James, 15, 26, 79, 


2, 93. 

Grey, alas Delesbay, John, 
113, I14, 127. 

Grymston, Thomas, 119. 

Guisnes, 147. 

Guton, Norfolk, 93, 113, 114, 
127. 

Gylmin, ——, 50. 

Gyne, John, 8 


Hadleigh, Essex, 164. 

Halbroke, Richard, 120. 

Halesworth (Hallysworthe), 
Suffolk, 96. 

Halman, Henry, 40, 138. 

Halsnothe, John, 145. 

Hanyngton, Christopher, 139. 


Harburgh, William, 27. 

Harcourt (Harcort), —, 
1S i 

Harcourt (Harecourt), Sir 


Robert, 142. 
Hardwyn, George, 119. 
Harlesdon, Robert, 126. 
Harmin, Warin (Warne), 42. 
Harward, William, 156. 
Hastings (Hastynges), ——, 


119, 143. 

Hastings, Sir Ralph, 
47. 

Hastings, William, 
Lord Chamberlain, 


146- 


Lord, 
146, 


154. 
Hatefeld, 17. 
Haute, Anne, 80. 
Haute, Master, 125. 
Hawteyn, Friar, 12-13, 16, 
6 


26. 
Haynford pease Nor- 
folk, 30, 127 
Hedingham 
Essex, 164. 
Hellesden (Haylysdon), Nor- 
folk, 22, 77, 91, 97, 98, 99, 
100, 128, 130, 143. 
Hellowe, 81. 
Hempton Abbey, 161. 
Henry v., 3. 


 (Hydingham), 
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Lames vi. 2 33, 34, 40, 43, 44, 
48, 53, 60, 74, 143. 
Herbynger, john, 29. 
Herman, Walter, 12. 
Hevenyngham, » 96. 
Heydon, in Norfolk, 13. 
Heydon, John, 24, 26, 28, 31, 
33°35, 35-37, 37-38, 39 41, 
47; 79, 71, 72, 74. 
his wife, 70. 
er Sir Henry, 
2 


161- 


Hickling, Essex in, 57. 
Higgens (Hygons), Elizabeth, 


139. 
Hill (Hylle), John, 120. 


Hobbes, John, 119. 
Hoberd, ——, 27. 
Hogan, » 96. 


Holman, Edward, 120. 

Hopton, Sir George, 157, 

Horell, Davy, 119. 

Horningtoft, se 160, 

Howard, ——, 44, 127. 

Howard, Lady Katherine, 
102. 

Howard, Sir John, 109, 117, 
118, 119; his wife, 109. 
Howes, or Howys, Sir 

Thomas, parson of Castle- 

combe, etc., 52, 55, 68, 71, 

72, 83, 84, 86, 94, 100, 116. 
Huntingdonshire, 47. 
Huntingfield, Suffolk, 162. 


Ickborough (Ikburgh), Nor- 
folk, 55. 

Iclyngham, Joan, 49. 

Iclyngham, Robert, 49. 

Ingham (Engham), Norfolk, 
8. 


7 

Ingham, Walter, 51. 

Inglose, Henry, I1, ror. 

Inglose, Sir Henry, 25. 

Inglose, Robert, 53. 

Ingram (Yngram), William, 
119. 

Inmorteyse, to amortise, give 
in mortmain, 87. 
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Ipswich feeerawyene etc.), | Leszngs, lies, falsehoods, 39. 
2; 


Isley, —. » 84. 

Jaallere, John, 12. 

Jacks, coats of mail, 19, 24. 

Jacob, John, 155. 

Jacobyn, a servant, 133. 

Jape, a jest, 99. 

Jenney (Jeney, Genney, or 
Jeney), John, 77. 

Jenney, William, 34, 75-77, 
94, 95, 96. 

Jewell, HREM, 119. 
ohn Sie 

Jornade, or “jornet, a kind of 
cloak, 132. 

Joye, Robert, 45. 

juddy, or Jwde, a servant, 121, 

145. 
Sunkeryes, junketings (?), 24. 
Si ee Joparte, jeopardy, 59, 


Kecham, Thomas, 25. 

Kechyn, » 119. 

Kemp, Richard, 14, 15. 

Kempe, Cardinal, 39. 

Kent (Cent), Robert, 84, 145. 

Kervile, Thomas, 27. 

or aa (Kyllygrewe), 167- 
68. 


King, ——, of Downham, 74. 

King (Kynge), Waryn, 154. 

Kington (Kyngton), John, 119. 

Kirkeby, Thomas de, Master 
of the Rolls, 4o. 

Knapton, Norfolk, 153. 

Knevet, snOge 


Lancastrians, 71. 

Laneham, 164. 

Launyegays, lancegay, a kind 
of lance, 128. 

Leder, Richard, 1109. 

Lee, 

Leicester, ‘parliament at, 43. 

Lente, Matilda, 4. 

Lente, Thomas, 4. 


Lethom, ——, 27. 
Lightfoot (Lyghtfote), 
Lincoln, H. B. of, 62. 
Lipgate, Philip, 98. 

Lister, John, 28, 36. 

Lister, William, 4. 

Lomnour, » 26. 

London, 7, II, 14, 27, 30, 3I, 
32, 34, 39, 40, 42, 45, 46, 
53, 55, 56, 58, 62, 64, 67, 
71, 79, 85, 90, 93, 94; 95, 
96, 104, I12, 115, 116, 119, 
123, 124; 126, 127, 134, 141, 
152, 154, 159, 161, 162. 

London, places in— 

Fleet Prison, 51, 100. 
Fleet Street, 113. 
Furnival’s Inn, 5. 
Gray’s Inn, 74. 
Lincoln’s Inn, 151. 
London Bridge, 33. 
Paul’s Wharf, the George 
next to, 150. 
Smithfield, 117. 
Staple Inn, 139, 140. 
Temple, Inner, 30, 42. 

Longclose in Cromer, 50. 

Lore, John, 71. 

Lovell, Sir Thomas, 157. 

Loveday, + 95, 96. 

Lyndys, Sir Thomas, clerk, 
I 


00. 

Lyng, Norfolk, 45. 

Lynn, 27, 28, 33, 35, 36, 37, 
155, 160. 

Lynn, Friars Minors at, 34. 

Lynsted, ——, 93. 

Lyster, see Lister. 

Lytell, Edmond, 1109. 


930. 


Malmsey, 140. 

Malt, price of, 17, 79, 92-93. 
Margaret of eric 30, 61. 
Mariot, 4, 159. 
Marlingford, Norfolk, 161, 162. 
Marsh (Mershe), Thomas, 119. 
Marshall (Marchall), John, 42 
Master of the Rolls, 40. 
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Marteres, martin’s fur, 110. 

Matelask, 30. 

Mauteby, Norfolk, 17, 19, 30, 
37> 57, 92, 100, 132, 133, 
135, 148. 

Mauteby Close, 142. 

Mauteby Marsh, 91. 

Mauteby, John, 11, 105. 

May, William, 163. 

Measures of malt, 93. 

Melford, Suffolk, 45. 

Menye, train, retinue, 23. 

Mertyn, Master Thomas, 160. 

Messeden, Robert, 120. 

Meyne, a company, 16. 

Middleton, 27, 32. 

Milsent (Mylsant), William, 
139, 140. 

Moleyns, Lord, 23, 24, 26, 
41, 45- 

Moleyns, Thomas, 119. 

Moneslee, see Mundesley. 

More, John a, 161. 

Morley (Murlee), lady of, 7. 

Mortimer (Mortumer), Sir 
John, 157. 

Morton, parish of, 167. 

Mundesley (Moneslee), Nor- 


folk, 6. 
Mundford, Osbert, 43-44. 
his wife (Elizabeth), 43, 


44. 
Murlee, see Morley. 
Mynshe, John, 120. 


Nacton (Nakton), Suffolk, 75- 
77, 96. 

Nevill, George, Bishop of 
Exeter (1456-65), Arch- 
bishop of York (1465-76), 
Lord Chancellor (1454-55 
and 1460-67), 84, 107, I15- 
T7125, 120) 130; 

Nevill, Sir George, 157. 

Newdigate (Nudygate), Henry, 
120. 

Newmarket, the Beacontree 
(Bekyntre) near, 8. 

Newton, Thomas, 120. 
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Noble, Perey, to. 

Noreys, Sir Edward, 157. 

Norfolk, county of, 28, 33, 37, 
51, 59, 67, 71, 82, 87, 130, 


145. 

Norfolk, sheriff of, 26, 35, 44, 
47-48, 58, 125, 156. 

Norfolk, under-sheriff of, 58- 


59, 78. 

Norfolk, John Mowbray, third 
Duke of, 35, 46, 47, 48. 

Norfolk, John Mowbray, fourth 
Duke of, 117-18, 121, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 134, 142. 

Norfolk, Duchess of, 121, 124, 
125, 134, 143, 161. 

Noris (Noryse), William, 119. 

Norman, Edmund, 13-15. 

Norman, Edmund, son of 
Robert, 14. 

Norman, John, 15. 

Norman, Margaret, 15. 

Northampton, statute of, 28. 

Norton, Norfolk, 154. 

Norwich, 6, 7, 14, 18, 19, 20, 
33> 34, 36, 37, 39, 41, 46, 
51, 53, 59, 73, 87, 93, 100, 
102, 106, I14, 124, 126, 132, 
133, 139, 141, 143, 147, 149, 
162, 165, 166. 

Norwich, places in— 

Castle of, 25, 143, 148. 
Christ Church, 6. 
Norwich, Bishop of, 7, 37, 38; 


45, 57- 
Norwich, Mayor of, 33-35, 39, 


Norwich, Prior and Convent 
Ol, 22. 

Norwich, Prior of, 85. 

Nosbet, Robert, 120. 

Nowell, Charles, 45. 

Noyssed, or notsed, reported, 


34- 
Nyter, John, 119. 


Oranges, 131, 132- 
Ormesby, 14. 


| Ormond, Mr. . 43. 
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Osbern, John, 28, 41, 45-46, 
56, 60. 

Osebern, aCe 

Owayn, William, 28. 

Owches, jewels, 110. 

Oxford, John de Vere, twelfth 
Earl of, 23, 25, 28, 30-31, 
32, 34, 35, 36 39, 47; 70. 
xford, John de Vere, thir- 
teenth Earl of, 124, 158, 159, 
163, 165. 

Oxnead, 12, 16, 26. 

Oxnead, Parson of, 19, 20. 


Pamping, John, 65, 82, 116, 
123, 124, 132, 133, 134, 139. 

Parker (Parkar), ——, 139- 
40. 

Parker, Sir James, 157. 

Parliament, 22, 74. 

Parnell, John, 50. 

Paston, Norfolk, 10, 18, 42, 


153. 

Paston, Agnes, wife of William, 
the judge, 18, 26, 42, 49, 
69, 124, 126, 134, 144, 148, 
161, 

Paston, Anne, daughter of 
John and Margaret, 104, 
121, 129. 

Paston, Clement, son of Judge 
Paston, 81-84. 

Paston, Edmund, son of Judge 
Paston, 12, 13, 19, 20. 

Paston, Edmund, son of John 
Paston, esquire, 138-40, 


ISI. 

Paston, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Judge Paston, and wife of 
Robert Poynings, 18, 126, 
136, 140. 

Paston, John, esquire, son of 
Judge Paston, 6, 7, 15, 17, 
1S, /21,822,623,) 25m 20.205 
39; 32, 35-37, 39, 49, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 47, 49, 51, 52, 
53) 55> 57, 58, 60, 61, 05, 
66, 69, 79; 71, 72; 74, A5> 
77, 77, 79-80, 80, 82, 83, 


85, 86, 37, 88-94, 94, 97-99, 
100, IOI, 104, 105, 106, 108, 
109, 117, 122, 126, 130, 134, 
137, 145, 147, 165. 

Paston, John, knight, eldest 
son of John Paston, esquire, 
76, 78, 80, 88, 89- -90, 96, 
97, 98, 100, 104, 106, 113, 
II5, 120, 121-22, 122-23, 
123, 125, 126,,127,.130,.1315 
134, 136, 139, 140, 141, 142, 
144-45, 147, 148, 149-50, 
ae I5I, 152, 154, 161, 
16 


Paston, John, youngest son of 
John Paston, esquire, after- 
wards knighted, 94-96, 98, 
104, 107, I13-15, 120-21, 
123, 123-24, 126, 131-34, 
134, 138, 141, 142, 146, 149, 
150, 154, 156, 157, 158, 161, 
163, 165. 

Paston, Margaret, wife of John 
Paston, II, 15, 18, 19, 20, 
23, 24, 27, 40-41, 44, 46, 
69-70, 77-795 795 88, 94; 
97, 100, IOI-2, 104, 106-7, 
108, I13, I15, 120, 126, 
127-29, 130, 134, 136-38, 
I41-42, 142-43, 144, 147, 
149. 

her mother, see Berney, 
Margery. 
her uncle, 60. 

Paston, Margery, daughter of 
John Paston, esquire, 46, 
104, 127, 136. 

Paston, Margery, wife of John 
Paston the youngest, 155. 

Paston, Master, 166. 

Paston (?), Robert, 151, 152. 

Paston, William, son of the 
judge, 22, 61, 62, 67, 115-17, 
I2I, 126-27, 127, 128, 132, 
143, 145, 147, 148, 153-54, 
158, 160, 161. 

Paston, William, the judge, 
5-75 8, 9, 10, 69, 134, 
148. 
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Peacock (Pecok), ——, 90, 


152. 

Pers (J. Perse?), a messenger, 
143. 

Penennec, Henry, 167. 

Pertrych, ——, 19, 23, 24. 

Pickenham (Pykenham), Dr., 


132. 
Pickering (Pekeryng), Nich- 
olas, 14, 15, 17. 
Pickering, Sir Edward, 157. 
Piers, Edmond, 43. 
Playter, Thomas, 53-54, 72, 
74, 78, 107, 144, 159. 
Pole (or Poole), 5 98. 
Popy, Robert, 92. 
Poynings, Elizabeth, see Pas- 
ton, Elizabeth. 
Poynings, Robert, 126, 136. 
Prentys, » 37, 40. 
Prestis, borrowings, 90. 
Pulton, Richard, 120. 
Punche, a messenger, 146, 147. 
Purfeled, edged, trimmed, 110. 


Rackheath (Rakhyth), Nor- 
folk, 53. 

Radcliff, John, of Attlebor- 
ough, 105. 

Radcliff, Sir Robert, 157. 

Randolff, ——, 17. 

Ravensbye, sr LIO. 

Rede, John, 59. 

Ree, Roger, sheriff of Norfolk, 
125. 

Reede, Lawrence, 17. 

Reppis, Robert, 70. 

Reyner, John, 45. 

Reynolds, William, 49-50. 

Rising, Norfolk, 96. 

Robinson, John, 5. 

Robson, 30949 

Robyns, John, 40. 

Roger, Master, 140, 

Roger, Richard, 120. 

Rokewood (Rokewode), W., 


72. 
Rokkysson, James, 19. 
Rollesby, Norfolk, 133. 
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Rome, court of, 7. 

Ronhale, Margaret, 155. 
Roos, > 97. 

Roper’s tenement in Cromer, 


50. 
Rotherham, Thomas, Arch- 
bishop of York, 158, 159. 

Rothewell, Master, 86, 87. 
Rougham, Norfolk, 34, 37. 

Roydon, Norfolk, 27. 
Roys, John, 9, 10. 
Roys, W., Io. 
Royston, Herts, 93. 
Russe, John, 54, 108-9, 
Rust, William, to5. 
Ryburgh, Norfolk, 161. 
Rycheman, John, 49. 


Sadde, Hugo, 45. 
St. Johan dit Dolot, Johan de, 
II. 
Saletts, helmets, 19. 
Salisbury (Salesbury), ——, 28. 
Salisbury, Richard, Earl of, 
Lord Chancellor, 53. 
Sall (Salle), Norfolk, 30, 37. 
Sandes, Sir William, 157. 
Sapcotes, Sir John, 157. 
Sarsenet, price of, 121. 
Saunpere, Jenyn, 119. 
Savage, Sir Humfrey, 157. 
Saxthorpe, Norfolk, 113, 114. 
Scales, Lady, Io. 

Scales, Thomas, Lord, 32, 33; 
35-37, 39) 45> 57: r 
Scales, Anthony Woodville, 

Lord, 117, 119, 125. 
Scarlett, » 119, 
Schoryle, churl (?), 139. 
Scotland, 74. 
Sechforth, 307 FINES 7. 
Semecroft, John, 15. 
Sewardby, William, 4. 
Seynclew, Thomas, 119. 
Seyne, John, 132, 133. 
Shakerley, Nicholas, 120. 
Shakke tyme. Shack (in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk) is liberty of 
winter pasturage for the lord 
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of the manor on his tenant’s 
lands, 91. 

Sheen (Chenne), 159, 

Sheriff Hutton, 163. 

Sheriff’s turn, 29. 

Sheringham, Robert, vicar of 
East Dereham, 92. 

Shipdham (Schyddam), Wat- 
kyn, 87 

Shrew, brawler, 31. 

Shuldham, » 28. 

Sibton Abbey, 96. 

Simond [surname lost], Sir, 


57: 
Skerne, » 158-59. 
Skeyton, Norfolk, 13. 
Skipping, Thomas, 31. 
Skyner, ey 
Sleper, Robert, 120. 
Smith, William, 18. 
Smyth, John, 106. 
Smythe, William, 29. 
Snaith, Yorks, 5. 
Snailwell(Sneylewell),Cambs., 
wi 2TeO0: 
Snell, or Snel, Thomas, 168, 
Snell, William, 168. 
Somer, Harry, 56. 
Somerset, Duchess of, 81; her 
daughter, 81. 
Somerton, Norfolk, 4. 
ee , Geoffrey (Galfridus), 


Sotehill (Sotyll), 
26. 


——, counsel, 


Souking, 28. 

Southwell, Richard, 126. 

Southtown, see Yarmouth, 
Little. 

Sowlemesse Day, All Souls’ 
Day, 102. 

Spain (Spayn), John de, 119. 

Sparham, Norfolk, 45, 98. 

Spencer, John, 14. 

Spirling (Spyrlyng), Geoffrey, 


132. 

Sporle, Norfolk, 136, 137, 144, 
145. 

Squyre, John, rro9, 
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Stalham, Thomas, 14. 

Stalworth, Watkyn, 166. 

Stanley (Staneley), ——, 116. 

Stanley, Sir Humfrey, 157. 

Stapleton (Stapulton), Sir 
Miles, 34. 

Starkeweder, John, 119. 

Staynford, John, 5 

Stoke, battle of, 1 ye 161. 

Stoke Nayland, Suffolk, 102. 

Stokysby, 69. 

Stonham, ——, 47. 

Stratton, Norfolk, Ree’s tene< 
ment in, 122. 

Straunge, Henry, 119. 

Strecok, Nicholas, 45. 

Suffolk, on of, 44, 64, 67, 
87, 94, 96. 

Sufell ” Alice, Duchess of, 

95, 107, 116, 125, 128, 130, 


143. 
Suffolk, Elizabeth, Duchess of, 


159. 

Suffolk, John de la Pole, 
Duke of, 75, 94, 97-99, 126, 
I4l. 
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Suffolk, William de la Pole, 
Duke of, 76. 

Sugar, IOI, 142. 

Surrey, Elizabeth, Countess of, 
156. 

Surrey, Thomas Howard, Earl 
of, 160, 163. 

Sussex, Radcliff or Ratcliff 
family, Earls of, 105. 

Sustead (Sustede), Norfolk, 24. 

Swafham, Norfolk, 32-34, 36. 

Swafham, bailiff of, 32-36. 

Swafham, parson of, 33, 34, 36. 

Swainsthorpe(Sweynysthorpe), 
Norfolk, 77, 78, 90. 

Swemeful, sorrowful, 128. 


Taderston, 164. 

Tendale, 72. 

Testerton, Norfolk, 160. 

Thetford (Norfolk), 41, 44. 

Thorpe (Thorppe),. Robert, 
119, 
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Thorpes Robert, of Norwich, 

156. 

Thorpe, Thomas, 119. 

Thurning (Thyrning), 
folk, 105. 

Thyrkbye, or Tyrkbye, 152. 

Touchet, Sir James, Lord 
Audelay, 157. 

Tournament at Smithfield, 117. 

Townsend (Townysend), 
Roger, 115, 122, 134. 

Tresham, > 116. 

Troutbeke, Sir William, 157. 

Trusbut, Thomas, 27. 

Tudenham, Harry, 27, 28. 

Tudenham, Sir Thomas, 28, 
31, 33- - 36-37, 37-38, 39, 
40-41 

aieat {ronsted), Norfolk, 
Io!. 

Twyer, —, 60, 74. 

Tyrell, Sir John, 47. 

Tyrell (Terell), Sir T., 34, 44 


Nor- 


Vampage, Sir William, 157. 
Vere (Veer), Sir Richard de, 


25. 

Vere, John de, etc., see Ox- 
ford. 

Villers, Johan, 11. 

Vynollys, Burd, 11. 


Wady, John, 119. 

Wakeleyn, John, 120. 

Walcot'(Wolcote), Norfolk, 93. 

Waleys, John, 119. 

Waleys, Richard, 119. 

Walgrave, Sir Thomas, 126. 

Walsham, 8. 

Walsham, North, Io. 

Walsingham, 34, 35, 36, 60. 

Friars Minors of, 14. 

Wantown Gapp, 12. 

Warles, John, 29. 

Warns (Waryns), Henry, 153. 

Warwick, Richard de Beau- 
champ, Earl of, 6. 

Waterman, Nicholas, 55. 

Wasse, Richard, 167. 
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Wayte, William, 27, 32-37. 
Wentworth, Sir Philip, 54, 71. 
West, William, 119. 
Westminster Hall, 12. 
Weston, 155. 


Wethewell, 27% 
Whal, Abraham, 50. 
Wheyth, 12. 


White, William, 39, 40, 147. 
Whitewell, Thomas, 10. 
Lackrie (Whytenge), Thomas, 


Whode, Edward of, 18. 

Whyttebye, ——, 119 

Wicklewood (Wykelwode), 
Norfolk, 17. 

Willeys, John, go. 


William, 164. 

William, nephew of Friar 
Brackley, 66. 

William, Sir, a canon of 


Hempton Abbey, 161. 
Willoughby, Sir Henry, 157. 
Wiltshire and Ormonde, James 

Butler, Earl of, 53, 61 


Winch (Wynche), N orfolk, 
31, 35: 
Winch (Wynche), ——, 119. 


Winchester, 26, 27. 

Winchester, Bishop of, 86, 
121, 122,) 133: 

Wingfield (Wyngfeld), Sir 
John, 96. 

Wingfield (Wyngfeld), Robert, 


93- 
Winter, John, 92 
Wisbeach(Wisbyche), Cambs., 


74- 
Witchingham (Wychyngham), 
Edmund, 47-48. 
Witchingham, Margaret, 47. 
Witchingham, Nicholas, 47. 
Witham, Essex, 164. 
Wivenhoe (Wevenhoo) 25, 39. 
Wix, see Wykes. 
Wodborne, Thomas, 95. 
Wodehous, Harry, 27, 28. 
Wollysby, » 127. 
Wolston, 167, 
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Wolton, Sir Thomas of, 157. 

Worcester, (Wyrcester, etc.), 
or Botoner, William, 61, 
67, 78, 87, 116, 127, 133, 
150-52; his wife, 78. 

Worcester, John Tiptoft, Earl 
of, 30. 

Wrene, Adam, 95. 

Wrentham, 3. 

Wryfeles, battle-axes, 24. 

Wyghte, Robert, a/as Farbus- 
schour, 30. 

Wykes (Wix), William, ser- 
vant of the Pastons, 107, 
133, 148. 
ykes, ——, 163-65. 

Wylton’s wife, 17. 

Wymondham or Wyndham, 
Norfolk, 150. 

Wymondham, Abbot of, 148. 

Wyndham or Wymondham, 
John, of Felbrigg, 30, 31, 
38, 72. 

Wyndham, Sir John, 157. 

Wynds, an engine for raising 
stones, I3I. 

Wynston, ——, 30. 
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Yarmouth (Jernemouth), 4, 
113, 124, 165 

Yarmouth, Friars of, 14, 90. 

Yarmouth, Little, or South 
Town, 90. 

Yarmouth, Earl of, 18. 

Yates, John, 26, 38. 

Yelverton, William, the judge, 
32, 33, 34, 355 39, 67, 71, 
72, 82, 93, 115, 116, 127, 
128, 129, 137. 

Yelverton, William, son of the 
judge, 113, 114, 127. 

Yemmys, William, 12. 

Yenneys, Richard, 37. 

York, 83, 84. 

York, Duke of, 30, 56, 60, 


71. 

York, George Nevill, Arch- 
bishop of. See Nevill. 

York, Thomas Rotherham, 
Archbishop of, 158, 159. 

York, William Booth, Arch- 
bishop of, 54. 

York, Dan Robert of, 7. 

Yorkists, 61. 

Yotton, Doctor, 150, 151, 152. 
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